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SCIENCE FICTION 

The New Literature 
By THE EDITOR 


T he first issue of Tales of 
Wonder was so well received 
by readers of imaginative fiction 
that we are now pleased to present you 
with another selection of fascinating 
stories depicting the marvellous possi- 
bilities of scientific achievement and 
the wonderful world that is yet 
to be. 

Not only does this unique magazine 
meet with the enthusiastic approval of 
those who know the delights of science 
fiction, but it has attracted the instant 
attention of those who, tired of more 
ordinary types of literature, were look- 
ing for something unusual — something 
that could give them a new tlirill, yet 
provide food for serious thought. 
Something exciting and speculative . . . 
something stimulating! 

Science fiction has all these qualities 
— and more. It opens up strange new 
vistas, transporting you away from this 
drab little sphere we call Earth into the 
depths of unexplored space, setting you 
down on distant, more colourful worlds, 
revealing to you in vivid contrast things 
beyond our normal ken. Or it takes 
you into the future, giving you a 


glimpse of the vastly more interesting 
world we shall never see with our own 
eyes. 

Exploiting to the full man^s power 
of imagination, it enables you to realise 
the miraculous powers of Science as no 
text-book could ever do; and, what is 
more exciting, suggests what more 
amazing things may lie beyond the 
bounds of our present scientific know- 
ledge. So, in addition to providing 
thrilling reading, science fiction per- 
forms a useful function in anticipating 
Science, giving inspiration for the pro- 
duction of fresh marvels in new fields 
of research and discovery. 

Small wonder, then, that tliis new 
literature has been recognised as 
worthy of the attention of every think- 
ing man and woman. Already there 
exist in this country thousands of 
science fiction readers who have 
watched with enthusiasm its gradual 
development as a distinct style of 
popular literature. So convinced are 
they of its value, both from the literary 
and scientific aspects, that they have 
their own Science Fiction Association 
to promote its interests, while Scien- 
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tifiction, The British Fantasy Review, 
also serves to reflect its growing 
popularity. 

Now comes Tales of Wonder, a 
British science fiction magazine, for 
which these avid readers have been 
clamouring for years, presenting 
thrilling, thought-provoking stories in 
the fantastic manner, specially written 
by British authors, appealing both to 
the science fiction ‘‘fan^’ and the 
ordinary reader. The hundreds of 
appreciative letters received following 
the appearance of the first issue make 
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it abundantly clear that Tales of 
Wonder has met with general acclam- 
ation, and although as yet it is still in 
the experimental stage it will continue 
to appear quarterly. 

Meanwhile, do not keep a good thing 
like science fiction to yourself. 
Whether you are a confirmed reader, 
or whether you have only just dis- 
covered what delights it holds, let 
others share in your enjoyment of this 
new literature by introducing them to 
Tales op Wonder. 


Things to come . . . 

M any fascinating stories have already been secured for future issues 
of TALES OF WONDER. Contents of No. 3, which will be out 

June 2ist, will include: 

THE WORLD’S EIGHTH WONDER 
By Eric Frank Russell 
An amusing story of a Martian visit to Earth 

THE MAN WHO LIVED BACKWARDS 

By Charles F. Hall 

A remarkable tale about Time that will keep you guessing 

SATELLITES OF DEATH 
By L. J. Johnson 

In which murder goes hand-in-hand with scientific experiment 

THE GIANT BACILLUS 
By H. O. Dickinson 
An absorbing story of a germ that grew 

No science fiction reader can afford to miss these stories. 
Remember . . . TALES OF WONDER No. 3, out June 21st. 



On Their DriedrUp Planet the Martians Slept On^ Cheated of a 

New World that had Died Long Since • • • 



CHAPTER I 


THE MARTIAN MACHINES 

T he Sun, which has seen many 
strange things upon his planets, 
and has stranger yet to see, 
had risen a few hours into the Martian 
day at a point where, close to the 
equator, there was unfamiliar activity. 
His beams still slanted so that the 
wastes of reddish sandhills and pro- 
truding rocks, which cover the great 
part of the fourth planet, cast shadows 
and gave a rugged character to the 
scene. Before long, when he had risen 
a little farther, that aspect would have 
disappeared; the dreary miles of sand 
would shimmer unshaded, unchanging, 
barren as they had been for centuries. 

All the planets are dying. Some, like 
Pluto swinging in his remote icy circuit, 
are dying without having lived. They 
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have passed straight from glowing 
birth to frozen death, too far from the 
Sun ever to have nourished life. Not so 
the inner planets; certainly not so 
Mars. But there is nothing eternal 
about a star system. Those members 
of it which manage to produce life can 
sustain it only for a short time, while 
all the conditions are suitable. And 
the time left to life on Mars was grow- 
ing short. 

It would have been finished there 
long ago, but for the tenacity with 
which it always defends itself. With- 
out the supreme effort which had laced 
the surface of the planet with canals 
to hold back the creeping deserts, life 
would have vanished thousands of 
years before, or would have remained 
only in lowly forms, close to the poles, 
waiting until it should be crushed at 
last between ice-cap and desert. 

But the canals, desperate and 
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stupendous effort though they were, 
could not change the inevitable. They 
could delay it for centuries, even 
millenia, as indeed they had; but they 
could do no more than delay. True, 
there was some vegetation still along 
their banks — dry, nisty-looking bushes, 
whose papery leaves rustled dismally 
when there was a rare breath of moving 
air to stir them; but even their years 
were numbered now. There was still 
water in the canals to feed their roots, 
and would be for a long time, but 
gradually they grew less. 

The sky which had once been blue 
was now purple, growing deeper as the 
centuries sucked the air into space; and 
the ebb of the air was the ebb of life. 
Slowly and relentlessly, the deserts 
crept ever closer to the edges of the 
canals. . . . 

But, after all, just what is meant by 
life? It is a pretty piece of vanity for 
us to assume that it is only something 
on a carbon basis needing oxygen for its 
existence. For there were things on the 
deserts, things in the cities, and things 
moving in the papery bushes which 
suffered no inconvenience from the 
thinning of the air. And in a part of 
the equatorial belt — a region where 
man might have been able to live even 
yet, had he enough atmosphere to keep 
his lungs working — was a manifesta- 
tion that the process of decay was as 
yet by no means complete. 

Two tall metal cylinders stood up- 
right, separated by a space of a mile or 
so, their symmetry oddly alien in the 
featureless landscape. Both tapered at 
their tops to blunted noses, suggesting 
from a distance two colossal fingers 
pointing into the heavens. There was 
little difference in their main outlines, 
save that the one labelled in Russian 
characters close to its prow, Tovaritch, 
was supported upon four huge flanges 
which sprang from its base, while the 
slightly smaller, though* more grandi- 
osely named Gloria Mtmdi perched 
upon three. 

About the great fins of both cylinders 
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We 20*6 pleased and privi- 
leged to be able to present the 
long-awaited sequel to ‘‘Stow- 
away to Mars,” John Beynon’s 
story of the first interplanetary 
adventure which has delighted 
thousands since it first appeared 
in serial form in a well-known 
periodical nearly two years ago. 
Later, it was published as a 
novel with the title, “Planet 
Plane,” and more recently it 
was serialised in abridged form 
under the title of “The Space 
Machine.” Readers of the 
original story will remember 
how two expeditions, one 
British and the other Russian, 
landed on Mars in two rocket- 
ships and discovered on the 
dying planet a strange assort- 
ment of mechanical monsters, 
created by the few surviving 
Martians with the idea that a 
race of intelligent machines 
should succeed them. This 
sequel, for which readers of 
“Stowaway to Mars” have been 
clamouring ever since, and 
which has been specially written 
for Tales of Wonder, relates 
the adventures of the crew of 
the Russian space-ship, Tovar- 
itchy which arrived on Mars 
soon after the British expedition 
in the Gloria Mundi had started 
to discover the amazing secrets 
of the Red Planet. It is, in 
fact, quite a separate story, and 
written in that convincing style 
for which John Beynon has be- 
come famous, is certain to prove 
as popular as its widely-read 
predecessor. 


was a flurry of metal parts flashing in 
the sunlight. It gave at first a sugges- 
tion of ants at work, until a closer view 
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showed that although the workers had, 
superficially, something of the form of 
insects, yet they belonged neither to the 
insect nor animal kingdoms. The like- 
ness at a distance was an accident of 
design, for their coffin-shaped body- 
cases were supported upon three pairs 
of legs, while two flexible tentacles at 
one end gave the impression of 
antennae. 

But the impression went little farther, 
for a closer view showed that the body 
was a metal box, no less than coffin- 
sized, and that the supporting legs and 
active tentacles were also of white 
metal. At the broader end, where it 
was natural to expect a head, was some- 
thing which looked more like the front 
of a complicated film camera equipped 
with a lens which swivelled continually 
as it peered this way and that. 

Nevertheless, there remained some- 
thing insect-like in the way they fussed 
about the bases of the towering 
cylinders. 


THE RIVAL EXPEDITIONS 

T hese two great rockets from 
Earth were not wanted on Mars, 
and their departure' was being 
arranged for them. It was not, how- 
ever, the callous Martian intention to 
drive them at random into space. The 
decision that they must leave held no 
animosity, and the activity about the 
flanges showed that care was being 
taken that both vessels should have the 
best possible chance of making the 
return to Earth safely. 

It had been necessary not only to 
raise them from their prone positions to 
the perpendicular, a matter of sheer 
force, but there was now in progress 
the far more ticklish job of jacking 
them up and adjusting them so that the 
correct inclination was meticulously 
attained. And this precise alignment, 
so that the take-off performed at the 
exact second of a given minute should 
set them on the right course for Earth, 


was proving a matter of more difficulty 
with the four-flanged Russian rocket 
than with the tripod-supported English 
ship. 

Nevertheless, the work was proceed- 
ing with more dispatch than the 
rockets’ owners could have contrived, 
since the metallic workers, being them- 
selves machines of precision, could dis- 
pense with much of the wearisome cal- 
culation which the men from Earth 
must have found necessary. 

The men who had made this leap of 
over 35,000,000 miles across space had 
had the opportunity to do little more 
than scratch a bare acquaintance with 
the foreign planet. The English rocket, 
the Gloria Mund% under the command 
of that spectacular and much-publicised 
rocket-plane racer. Dale Curtance (re- 
member the song, “Curty, the King of 
the Clouds”?), had arrived first. After 
landing at the spot where the rocket 
now stood, they had set out upon what 
was intended as a brief preliminary ex- 
ploration as far as the banks of the 
near-by canal. 

It had turned out to be their only 
expedition — and not so brief, at that. 
On their return, as they broke out of 
the scrawny canal-zone bushes on to 
the reddish sand, they had found theic 
return barred by a horde of mechanical 
monstrosities with clearly hostile inten- 
tions. In the course of a half-night 
that they spent beleaguered on a sand- 
hill, it had begun to appear that those 
hostile intentions would be successful 
by reason of the men’s air or ammuni- 
tion — or both — ^giving out. 

It was the arrival of the Russian 
rocket which had raised the siege by 
scattering the weird machines in flight 
across the desert. The men from the 
Gloria Mundi had lost no time in taking 
the chance to regain their own ship. 

Later, the Russians had a similar 
experience. Karaminoff, Comrade- 
Commander, had set out accompanied 
by five of his crew. The two others — 
Gordonov, the engineer, and Zhatkin, 
the navigating mathematician, a small, 
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dreamy-eyed, oriental-looking man 
from Kirghiz — ^he had left in change 
of the Tovaritch, 

Karaminoff’s first objective had been 
a visit to the other rocket. His brief 
interview there with Curtance was un- 
satisfactory to all concerned, and the 
affair ended in a mishap which reduced 
his party to four. Karaminoff had been 
in the act of exchanging a red flag with 
the hamrner-and-sickle upon it for the 
Union Jack which the British had 
planted, in the ingenuous belief that its 
erection gave them jurisdiction over the 
entire planet, when an angry young man 
without even a respirator broke from 
the Gloria MundVs air-lock and fired 
a pistol wildly in his direction. 

Luckily, the damage was not serious; 
the bullet had taken Mikletski, the 
biologist, in the flesh of his right arm. 
Comrade Vassiloff, second-in-command 
of the Tovaritchy had turned swiftly, 
and by a lucky shot disabled the young 
man before he could do further damage. 
The latter had fallen back into the air- 
lock and managed to pull the outer door 
shut behind him. 

It was a misfortune, but little more 
than that. Real trouble came to the 
Russians later. 

Comrade-Commander Karaminoff, 
unwilling to be burdened with a par- 
tially-disabled man, sent him back in 
company with the doctor, Platavinov, 
to have the wound dressed while he 
himself went on with three companions, 
Vassiloff, Vinski and Steinoi, to inves- 
tigate the source of an agitation in the 
bushes more than a mile away. 

What he had expected to find in those 
dry, crackling thickets he had no very 
clear idea, but it was certainly not the 
things which emerged to meet him. 

The whole party stopped dead and 
stared as a string of machines clanked 
and clattered towards them. The cases 
which held the mechanisms were of 
many shapes — cubical, spherical, ovoid, 
pyramidal, rhomboidal, and forms un- 
named. None stood much higher than 
a man, and some considerably lower. 
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They moved over the sand by means of 
stilts, skids, jointed or unjointed legs 
— anything but wheels. Many of the 
appendages were odd, unmatched, and 
grotesquely inappropriate to the designs 
of the machines which drove them. 


THE FANTASTIC SIEGE 

T he four amazed men hesitated, 
and then began to retreat. But 
before they had covered a 
quarter of the distance back to their 
ship another band of mechanical mon- 
strosities had raced to cut off their re- 
treat, and they found themselves 
beleaguered as the English party had 
been before them. 

The situation was unpleasant, nor 
did it improve. Accurate firing at the 
machines’ lenses could put them out of 
action, but the Russians had only a fe^ 
dozen rounds between them, and it was 
not by any means every shot that told^ 
After being repulsed twice with several 
casualties, the machines settled down to 
wait as though they had all the time in 
Mars at their disposal — ^which, indeed, 
they seemed to have, and which the men 
certainly had not. 

But for the present it appeared there 
was little to be done about it: precious 
ammunition must not be wasted, and 
it would be futile as well as foolhardy 
to do anything which would bring them 
within range of the metal tentacles or 
the jointed arms of the mechanical 
travesties. 

Vinski broke open the small reflex 
camera he was carrying, and with the 
mirror from its interior, heliographed 
to the ^Tovaritch, The answer blinked 
back by the searchlight was not en- 
couraging. 

Mikletski and Platavinov had also 
been cut off, but were at present holding 
out against a small band of the 
mechanical monsters; the other two 
were now bottled up in the rocket-ship 
with a group of similar uncouth 
machines waiting patiently round the 
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air-lock. Vinski turned his attention to 
the Gloria Mundi and signalled her in 
English, only to learn that she too was 
in a state of siege. 

The day wore on with only an occa- 
sional exchange of messages to relieve 
the monotony. For six hours the 
Russians lay in the sunlight which 
streamed down from the strange, 
purplish sky, ringed round by the fan- 
tastic metal contraptions. They played 
a waiting game, knowing full well that 
it was their opponents^ strength, but 
unable to form any practicable plan. At 
the end of the sixth hour another mes- 
sage winked from tlie Gloria Mundi. 

“How long will your air hold out?” 

Vinski glanced at the meter on his 
oxygen tank and made a rapid calcula- 
tion. 

“About eight hours,” he flashed back. 

It was a grim prospect. Once the 
tanks were finished, it would be a 
matter of just a few minutes. No 
human lungs had the capacity to win 
the necessary amount of oxygen from 
the thin Martian air. Unless something 
was done they would have to choose 
between a gasping death sometime dur- 
ing the night and a suicidal rush at the 
guarding machines. 

After a pause the signal light from 
the Gloria Mundi began again : 

“Are going to make grenades,” Vin- 
ski read. “Tell your ship— — ” Then 
the message ceased, mysteriously. 

A few minutes later Vinskies intent 
gaze was diverted from the rocket. 
Over the flank of a sandhill, a little to 
the right of it, poured a stream of the 
crazy machines. Moving at full speed 
they looked even more incredible than 
at rest. 

As they lumbered and lurched along 
the truly imbecilic qualities of their 
designs were enhanced. But for the 
fact that his companions were with him, 
Vinski would have doubted his senses. 
Abruptly he became aware that the 
machines closer at hand had also caught 


this urge to move. As though at a 
signal their loose joints clattered, and 
in a moment they were sweeping down 
upon him. 

Vinski, by reason of his position, had 
a couple of seconds’ more warning than 
the others. With a shout he dropped 
his rifle and stood up. There was no 
time to think; he acted instinctively, 
and in the only way which could save 
him. He took two steps forward and 
leaped desperately to clear the rank of 
oncoming machines. 

It was a feat which would have been 
impossible on Earth, but Mars made his 
strength superhuman. As if he were the 
human shell fired from a circus gun, he 
sailed over the onrushing machines and 
tumbled to the ground behind them. 
But his three companions had no time 
to jump. They went down before the 
diarge of threshing metal arms and 
feet. 

As suddenly as they had started, the 
machines ceased to flee. Some kind of 
madness seemed to have overtaken 
them. They became a tangle of flailing 
levers and rods, inextricably inter- 
twined, flashing and swirling in the sun- 
light with giddy brilliance. 

Not until then did Vinski realise that 
there was a new power abroad in the 
Martian desert. For the first time he 
had a sight of the coffin-shaped 
machines, and with them a strange, 
many-legged tank-like device emitting 
blue flashes. It was clear that it was 
in some way responsible for the frenzy 
and disorganisation which had over- 
taken the attackers, for the newcomers, 
though queerly unfamiliar, had at least 
a reassuring quality of rational and 
credible design. 

If their object had been only to dis- 
perse the fantastic attackers, they had 
been completely successful; but if they 
had intended rescue, they had not. Of 
the four in his group, Vinski alone sur- 
vived. Karaminoff, Vassiloff and 
Steinoi had lost their lives beneath the 
stamping feet of the machines. 



SLEEPERS 

He found their bodies there, battered 
almost beyond recognition, and sick at 
heart he set out to trudge his lonely way 
back to the Tovaritch, 


CHAPTER II 

ORDERS TO LEAVE 

H e reached the ship unmolested, 
for the newcomers had cleared 
the desert of the rest of the 
machines. Some had got away, but 
most, under the influence of the blue 
flashes, had contrived their own de- 
struction and now lay in masses of 
tangled, broken parts. 

He came from the air-lock into the 
•ship’s living-room to find that the two 
left on board had already been joined 
by the doctor, Platavinov. Vinski made 
his report and learned that Mikletski, 
too, lay dead on the desert. A swinging 
arm of one of the fleeing machines had 
crushed in his head as it passed. 

Four out of the crew of eight were 
left. They had left Earth charged to 
explore and learn the condition of the 
planet, and if possible, to get into touch 
with any inhabitants there might be. 
In a few hours their number had been 
halved, and two of them had not yet set 
foot outside the ship. 

By common consent they looked to 
Vinski for immediate guidance. None 
of the four was a leader by nature, but 
for the moment the Ukrainian, whose 
official status was that of recorder and 
historian of the expedition, appeared to 
dominate by reason of his physical size. 

Zhatkin, the sad-looking Kirghizian, 
was happiest when he was involved in 
his complex figuring; when not so 
engaged, he tended to regard the things 
about him with a detached studiousness 
of no practical value, as far as anyone 
could see. 

Platavinov, the doctor, had the 
scientific mind. He observed, he in- 
quired, he classified ; he was interested 
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in a great many things, but he did not 
initiate. 

There remained Gordonov, the en- 
gineer. He had started as Gordon 
when he was christened on Clydeside. 
His engines and machinery were the joy 
and pride of his life. Save for that 
period when a burning sense of injustice 
and a passionate desire for equality of 
opportunity — and opportunity on a 
larger scale than he could find at home 
— ^had led him to become a Soviet 
citizen, he had shown little interest in 
things outside his profession. 

So it came about that the three 
turned their inquiries upon Vinski — ^and 
Vinski had little to offer. It looked to 
him as if the expedition had come to a 
finish. It was unlikely that the four of 
them could contrive to raise their rocket 
to the perpendicular, and that had to 
be accomplished before the return 
journey could be begun. His present 
forecast was that they would stay where 
they were until food or air failed them, 
and the end came. 

He wondered how the men in the 
English rocket saw the situation, and 
was tempted to send over an offer of 
mutual assistance in raising their 
rockets. The memory of the shooting 
incident which had concluded the pre- 
vious visit deterred him, however, for 
the time being. 


TENTACLE TALK 

D uring the night, as they lay in 
their hammocks, came a be- 
wildering sensation that the 
world about them was turning topsy- 
turvy. It took the crew of the 
'Tovaritch some little time to realise 
that the machines outside were solving 
their gi'eatest problem for them, and 
were raising their ship to the vertical. 
The darkness outside gave them no 
chance to see how it was being done, 
but daylight revealed that both rockets 
had been treated alike. 

The four stood by one of the fused 
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quartz windows. Little over a mile 
away the shell-like shape of the Gloria 
Mundi gleamed at them. 

‘‘At least they’re making no distinc- 
tions; that’s some consolation,” Gor- 
donov said. 

“A poor sort of consolation,” the 
doctor thought. “It looks to me like a 
pretty pointed hint that we’re not wel- 
come.” 

“Nothing that has happened to us 
yet could give any other impression,” 
said Vinski. 

“But surely they can’t mean to get 
rid of us beforq we’ve made any con- 
tacts? They’ve not even heard what 
we’ve got to say. Damn it, it’s not 
every day that visitors turn up from 
another planet,” Platavinov objected. 

Vinski crossed the room. He took his 
mask and oxygen tank from their 
locker, and put them on. The doctor, 
after a momentary hesitation, did the 
same, and the two men stepped into the 
air-lock together. 

Now that the rocket stood erect, the 
entrance was raised more than a 
hundred feet in the air. When the outer 
door was open it was possible, by lean- 
ing well out, to see what was happening 
around the base flanges in an area 
which was out of range of the inclined 
windows. 

A metallic chatter accosted them as 
they peered down. It sounded thin and 
distorted in the rarefied air, but there 
was no doubt that it was a mechanic- 
ally-produced voice of some kind. 
Looking for its source, Vinski became 
av/are that one of the glittering, coffin- 
shaped machines was standing apart 
from the rest: its tentacles were ex- 
tended, and its lens pointed directly up 
at them. 

The chattering voice seemed to 
emanate from some part of it. Vinski 
nudged his companion, and pointed. 
The two of them gazed at it in silence 
for some perplexed seconds. 

“Well, I suppose it means some- 
thing,” Platavinov said at last, “but it 
doesn’t seem to help much. Try it in 


English. It may have picked some up 
from our Empire-building friends over 
there.” 

But the machine did not respond. 
However, it did occur to it, or to its 
operator, that not much progress was 
being made. The chatter broke off 
abruptly. With two great sweeps of the 
flexible metal arms it smoothed the sur- 
face of the sand before it, then with 
lightning movements of one tentacle it 
scribbled a row of characters. 

“It’s a trier, anyway,” said Vinskiy 
as they watched the queer signs taking 
form. “Though why it should assumel 
we can understand its writing, when we 
can’t get a line on its lingo, is more than 
I can say. As it is, not even being able 
to tell which way up the stuff is, we 
don’t look like getting far.” 

The machine’s tentacle whipped 
back and curled itself close to its side. 
The lens swivelled and trained itself on 

them. It took no more than a few 
seconds to appreciate that its second 
attempt at communication had been no 
more successful than the first. Undis- 
mayed, it swept the sand level again. 

This time it started by making 2^ 
single circular impression in the middle; 

then, extending a tentacle from its 
other side, it stood motionless for some 
seconds, one long arm resting on the 
mark and the other pointing at the Sun; 
The upper tentacle suddenly re-curled 
itself. The other rapidly drew three 
concentric circles about the original 
mark. Again the second tentacle un- 
curled, and pointed directly at them 
while the first rested on the outermost 
of the circles. 

“That’s easy; and it certainly knows 
where we came from,” Vinski said, as 
they watched it draw a fourth circle to 
represent the orbit of Mars. 

Near a point which it had made to 
represent the actual position of Mars, 
the silvery arms made a rapid sketch of 
their rocket-ship, pointed towards the 
centre of the diagram. It swivelled its 
lens up once more, to be sure of atten- 
tion, before it very deliberately drew 
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a line which began at Mars and ended 
on the Earth’s orbit. 

‘Which seems to indicate that you 
were right,” Vinski said. “They don’t 
seem to want us here. And if this planet 
can show no better forms of animation 
than we’ve seen already I can’t say I’ni 
sorry.” 


WASTED EFFORT 

P LATAVINOV nodded. There was 
little chance that the machine 
could be intending to convey any-> 
thing else. He watched it as it re- 
peated its action in a manner which 
dispelled, all doubt. Then Vinski, 
assuming an expression of intense in- 
quiry, lifted his arm and pointed 
towards the other rocket. The machine 
drew another sketch of a rocket beside 
the first, and from it another line to 
Earth’s orbit. 

Vinski nodded. “So they’re to be 
shoved off, too,” he observed. 

The machine, assured that its point 
was taken, became active in another 
way. It picked up a metal rod, retired 
with it for some distance, and then 
stopped to thrust it aslant into the 
ground. It pointed a tentacle first to 
the Sun, then drew it along the shadow 
which the rod cast; and at the end it 
repeated its rocket-sketching trick in 
the sand. 

“So far, so bad,” observed Vinski. 
“About as clear as dregs. What’s it 
doing now — communing with itself? Or 
don’t machines commune?” 

With a switch of its lens, to be sure 
that they still watched, the machine 
moved again. It drew another line from 
the base of the rod at an acute angle 
to the former. At the end of it, it started 
sketching once more. 

“Getting damned good at drawing 
rockets, isn’t it?” Vinski went on. 
“What’s the point of all this?” 

Platavinov frowned, then, sure that 
the machine had its lens on him, he 
carried his finger to the right, and then 


OF MARS 

raised both arms suddenly. ^ The 
machine below imitated exactly with its 
tentacles, then pointed emphatically 
once more to the second line. 

“What ?” began Vinski, but 

Platavinov cut him short. 

“I gather that the idea is for us to 
take off exactly when the shadow coin- 
cides with the second line. That should 
be in about three hours, at a guess. 
We’d better get back and see what 
Zhatkin has to say about it.” 

They closed the outer door of the 
lock and shortly re-emerged into tho 
living-room. Vinski reported briefly to 
the others on what had taken place. 

“The first thing seems to be fop 
Comrade Zhatkin to determine whether 
some three hours from now would be a 
possible time for taking off,” he added. 
“Will you get on with that?” 

Zhatkin nodded. His eyes lost their 
dreamy look as he glanced at the 
chronometer and went to fetch his slide- 
rule, charts and tables. 

Platavinov demurred: 

“Isn’t the first thing to decide 
whether we are going to take any 
notice of this — this order to leave?” 
He looked thoughtfully at Vinski and 
Gordonov. “So far we have learned 
almost nothing of Mars save that an in- 
telligence of some kind certainly exists 
here. Are we justified in wasting the 
labour and expense which our comrades 
put into the ship by going back prac- 
tically empty-handed? 

“We were to establish relations 
with any inhabitants of the planet. Are 
we to go back now and admit that we 
don’t even know whether there are any, 
save these absurd machines? We know 
nothing of the flora, fauna or minerals ; 
we have seen nothing but a very small 
corner of a desert. Oughtn’t we to stay 
on and try to come to some understand- 
ing with the machines themsdves, even 
if we cannot make contact with their 
masters? We could start by convinc- 
ing them that we come with only peace- 
ful intentions.” 

“I doubt whether that would interest 
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tliem — ^particularly as we have already 
destroyed a number of machines/’ 
Vinski replied. “In any case, why 
should they bother to negotiate with us, 
and what sort of an agreement can one 
make with a machine?” 

“There’s another point,” Gordonovi 
put in. “I’ll tell you straight, I’m not 
for taking off in a few hours’ time. And 
it’s not for Platavinov’s reason, either. 
It’s because I’ve had no chance to look 
over the ship and test her. How am I 
to know that after all she’s done she is 
in a fit condition to turn straight round 
and spend another three months in 
space?” 

“Is anything likely to be wrong?” 

“Not that I know of, but there might 
be.” 

STAKING A CLAIM 

V INSKI glanced towards one of 
the windows. From where he sat 
he could see the British rocket. 
He considered it thoughtfully for a 
whfle. 

“The English,” he remarked at 
length, “have a saying that possession 
is nine points of the law. It is just the 
kind of sentiment one would expect to 
find in a capitalist country. Now, 
neither we nor they can truthfully say 
that Mars has been possessed — faU 
from it; nevertheless, the first thing 
those men in the Gloria Mundi did was 
to set up their flag and formally annex 
tlie planet to the British Empire. 

“Yes, in one way it is a matter for 
smiling, but in another it is not. For 
when they get back they will announce 
their claim to it at once. In a case like 
this, it is the first claim to be published 
that will carry the weight; that is 
where their proverb comes in. And if 
they are wise enough to give other 
capitalist countries a title to parts of 
this planet, the rest of the world will 
support tlieir claim. If we make a later 
claim it will appear merely that we are 
trying to dispossess them. 

“But if we make a public announce- 


ment first that Mars is the eighth and 
latest republic to be attached to the 
Soviet Union, the position is reversed. 
There will be trouble and disputes, of 
course, but it will be registered in the 
minds of the world that ours was the 
first claim. They will say, of course, 
that they landed here first, and there- 
fore have the right but at least there 
will be a confusion of claims. 

“You may not think this matters a 
great deal, but one day it will. Some- 
time there will be a better method of 
space travel than these cumbersome 
rocket-ships, and the ownership of 
Mars will become a practical question. 
When that day comes, we do not wish 
to see it already labelled in the public 
mind as just another British colony — 
assuming that the British Empire is 
still in existence, of course.” 

“Certainly not,” Platavinov agreed, 
“And therefore you suggest ?” 

“That we shall do a great deal more 
for Russia by arriving first on Earth 
to announce our claim than by staying 
here on the thin chance that we may be 
allowed to do a little exploring.” 

“But can we arrive before they do?” 

“There’s no doubt of that. The 
Gloria Mundi is a smaller ship. She 
carries less reserve of fuel. There is 
also the fact that she was intended to 
carry five, and actually left with six on 
board.” 

“Was that true, then, about the girl 
stowaway?” Zhatkin asked, looking up 
from his calculations. 

“I believe so.” 

“There wasn’t any sign of her when 
we went there,” the doctor put in. 

“They may have thrown her out,” 
Gordonov suggested. 

Vinski thought not. “But whether 
they did or not,” he went on, “the harm 
was done. The rocket had to expend 
the extra power required to lift her 
weight, which means that they have 
even le(3s fuel margin than they in- 
tended. 

“Now, we have a much higher pro- 
portionate reserve, as Gordonov can tell 
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you. Even if Karaminoff and the 
others were still with us, we could prob- 
ably accelerate to a velocity of .5 of a 
mile per second more than they would 
dare. Whereas, with four less to lift . . 
He left the obvious conclusion of the 
sentence to them. 

‘‘Dare?” inquired Platavinov. 

“Yes, she must retain enough fuel to 
break her fall back to Earth. If she 
uses even one pound too much in an 
effort to accelerate, she’ll crash when 
she lands, and nothing can save her. 
Gordonov will back me up.” 

“I will that,” the engineer agreed, 
“There’s not a doubt about it. But you 
don’t want .5 of a mile more. Man^ 
that’s an awful lot. I’d say that .1 or 
even .01 will give us all the lead we’ll 
need over that distance. Zhatkin’ll be 
able to say exactly what it works out 
at.” 

“All right,” Platavinov admitted. “It 
seems a waste that we should have come 
so far and found out so little; but your 
point about getting in first is sound. 
Certainly the second arrival will find his 
thunder stolen.” 

“And it’ll do that Curtance good to 
come off second best for once,” Vinski 
added. “There’ll be quite a lot of satis- 
faction in that. Then, if the Gloria 
Mundi takes off, we do?” 

Only Gordonov dissented. He still 
held that there ought to be some inspec-i 
tion of the rocket before they trusted 
her to take them through space again. 
Vinski shrugged his shoulders. 

“I know^ it would ease your careful 
mincj, but if we are to be kept bottled 
up, you’ll have no chance of doing it 
however long we stay.” 

“Let’s hope we’re lucky,” Gordonov 
grunted. 

CHAPTER III 

MAROONED ON MARS 

I NSIDE the Tovariich there was a 
silence of expectation. The four men 
lay ready in sprung and padded 
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hammocks. Gordonov lay gazing in- 
tently at a small circular mirror above 
his head; the starting and throttle 
control at the end of its flexible cable 
lay ready in his hands. The feat 
which had attended the outward 
journey, that the circular, fused quartz 
windows might not stand the strain, no 
longer troubled them. Accordingly, it 
had been thought safe to leave one of 
them unshuttered with its heavy cover 
screwed back to the wall, and the mirror 
had been so fixed that it gave him a 
view of the other rocket. 

Zhatkin had emerged from his cal- 
culations with a figure which gave thq 
take-off time as being identical (as far 
as it was possible to judge), widi that 
indicated by the Martian machine. 
Every loose object had been stowed or 
fastened down, and the ship made ready 
for the journey. The men had fastened 
themselves into their hammocks reluc- 
tantly, facing the prospect of eleven or 
twelve weeks more of close imprison- 
ment in the flying rocket with gloomy 
resignation. 

The machines, which had persistently 
hung about the base flanges during the 
last few hours, had now withdrawn to 
a respectful distance. Evidently they 
knew what to expect from a rocket 
blast. And now, as far as the 'Tovariich 
was concerned, everything depended op 
whether the Gloria Mundi was going to 
obey the instructions to leave. If so, 
the Tovariich would also take off and 
race her back to Earth; if not, she 
would stay to see what happened, con- 
fident that her extra reserve of power 
gave her the advantage over her rival 
in all ways. 

Gordonov’s gaze never shifted for an 
instant from the small mirror. At any 
moment now she might start. There 
was the possibility of a few seconds’, 
perhaps as much as a minute’s dis- 
crepancy between Zhatkin’s calcula- 
tions and theirs. His fingers were on 
the starting knob, ready to twist it at 
the sight of the first flush of flame 
from the other rocket. 
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The rest waited anxiously, watching 
his right hand. The seconds crawled. 
Then came the moment. 

Fire poured in a sudden flash be-j* 
tween the other flanges; it streaked 
upwards into the purplish Martian 
day. The Gloria Mundi had gone like 
a meteor. 

On the instant Gordonov turned the 
knob. The Tovaritch trembled and 
leapt. Weight fell on each man inside 
like a physical blow, sudden, breath- 
taking, and then was gone. The sky 
outside the window wheeled giddily. 
Eight hammocks swung across as one. 
There was a shock which set each bob- 
bing and swinging on its springs. 
Alternately the men were crushed upon 
them, dr held to them only by their 
straps. 

Outside, sand and sky churned 
round in a whirl as the rocket swung 
and rolled. It was all over in the few 
nightmare seconds before Gordonov 
had the presence of mind to switch off. 

The explosive bucking ceased at 
once. For a moment or two the rocket 
swayed, then slowly and quite deliber- 
ately the living-room began to go 
round and round. Only the eight 
hammocks on their universal swingings 
remained steady as lockers and panels 
and walls fled round them. Then, with 
a final, jolting lurch, the Tovaritch 
came to rest. 

Gordonov lay sweating and rocking 
gently in his hammock. 

“It’s a pity,” he said, with remark- 
able restraint, “that I couldn’t have a 
look at those firing tubes.” 

“We must have shot about the desert 
l&e a Chinese cracker. What hap- 
pened?” asked Vinski. 

Gordonov shrugged. “At a guess I’d 
say that the stern tubes on one side 
firi^, and the bunch on the other side 
didn’t — or only half of ’em did. Only 
a guess, though.” 

“Well, we’re lucky,” put in Zhatkin. 
“At least we didn’t blow up.” 

“If you call it luck to be faced with 
spending the remainder of our lives — 


and not a very long remainder, at that 
— on Mars. I’m not sure that blowing 
up wouldn’t have been more satisfac- 
tory and less uncomfortable in the long 
run.” 

Vinski released himself from his 
hammock-straps and made his way to 
the unshuttered window. 

“Here come those damned machines 
again. Hundreds of ’em,” he said. 


THE MAN IN THE SCREEN 

HAT’S it doing?” asked Gor- 
donov. 

“Signalling,” said Vinski, at 
the window. “It looks as if it wants to 
come in. It’s holding some kind of tin 
box.” 

“Well, let’s have it in,” Zhatkin 
advised. “If it can fit itself into the air- 
lock, that is. We can’t stay here for 
ever. If the things mean to get us, 
they’ll do it sooner or later; and if they 
don’t, it’s about time we got on speak- 
ing terms with them.” 

The others nodded. 

It was twenty-four hours since the 
mishap to the Tovaritch. The know- 
ledge that it was now impossible for 
them to get away had given a very 
different aspect to their imprisonment. 
Before, it had been only a matter of 
disappointment in that it prevented 
them from learning more of Mars; but 
now they knew that, unless some out- 
side power should help them, they were 
faced with living just as long as the 
food, air and water in the ship could 
sustain them — ^no longer. 

Vinski agreed. Through the window 
he signed to the machine to go to the 
air-lock, and crossed the room to pull 
the lever which released the bolts on 
the outer door. Half a minute later the 
machine entered with a clatter of its 
metal feet on the side of the rocket. 

The Tovaritch^s crew inspected it 
with nervous aporehension. It was the 
first time that they had been able to 
examine one of the mechanical mon- 
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sters at close quarters, but they learned 
little new. The hard, silvery metal 
might have been any one of many 
alloys, and externally there was no clue 
to the nature of the machinery con- 
tained in the coffin-shaped body-case. 
Whatever it was, it was so efficient that 
at a yard’s distance it was impossible to 
distinguish any hum or sound of trans- 
mission. 

The machine, however, had come 
neither to exhibit itself nor to indulge 
in an exchange of courtesies. Without 
waste of time, it advanced to the table 
and set down there the box it was carry- 
ing. Five sides of the cube were of 
metal, but that which faced the men 
was of pearly, smoky-grey glass. While 
one tentacle did something at the back 
of the box, the other reached towards a 
folding stool and placed it in front of 
the table. Then both tentacles curled 
back to rest by their owner’s sides. 

An exclamation from Vinski drew 
the attention of the rest from the 
machine to the box on the table. The 
grey screen had cleared, and on it 
appeared the life-sized head of a man, 
depicted with the utmost reality of 
which two dimensions are capable. 

The face was old, but its age was in- 
determinate. The head bore sparse 
remnants of dark hair. The features 
were finely shaped and regular; only 
the ears were disproportionate, for 
though they were well modelled and lay 
close, they were abnormally large. But 
it was the eyes which dominated. At 
first sight one saw only the eyes — ^wide 
apart and dark, perhaps a little tired, 
more than a little sad, but for all that, 
alive and strong. 

Vinski felt a light touch on his arm. 
The machine urged him in front of the 
box with outstretched feeler. He 
obeyed, and for some seconds he and 
the man on the glass screen stared into 
each other’s eyes. He had a feeling that 
he was being searched through. 

One by one the men stood before the 
box and endured the scrutiny. When all 
had taken their turns there was a pause. 


IS 

Each was subdued by the sense that he 
had been examined and considered by 
a mind more powerful than his own. 
Only Gordonov spoke: a line of Eng- 
lish in a quiet, ruminative tone: 

“ ‘An eye like Mars to threaten and 
command.’ ” 

A voice came from the bmc on the 
table. At once the machine uncurled 
its tentacle and tapped Platavinov. He 
stepped forward with his eyes fixed on 
those of the man in the screen. Slowly, 
almost as if he was unaware of it, he 
sank on to the stool and set his arms on 
the table before him. 

He sat there staring, unmoving and 
unblinking, into the other’s eyes; so 
still that he appeared scarcely to 
breathe. The rest watched uneasily, 
aware that something novel was afoot, 
but puzzled as to what it might mean. 
It was Zhatkin who broke the spell. 

“Platavinov 1” he said sharply. 

No statue could have remained more 
unmoved than the doctor. 


HYPNOTISED 

‘‘y DON’T like this,” Vinski said, 
I taking a step forward. 

A tentacle whisked through the 
air to bar his way. Slowly, and quite 
gently, it pressed him back. Gordonov 
leaned forward to get a better view of 
the doctor. 

“He’s a good subject. Went under 
at once. Don’t do anything. It’s 
usually dangerous to disturb a hyp- 
notic trance.” 

“But what’s he being h 5 rpnotised 
for?” Vinski asked. 

“We shall have to wait, but we shall 
undoubtedly see,” Gordonov said re- 
signedly. 

It was a full four hours before the 
doctor moved, and it was a simple 
action when it occurred. His eyes 
closed and his head drooped forward on 
his arms. The face of the stranger 
vanished, but the screen still remained 
luminous. 
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“He^s asleep/^ said Gordonov. 
“Better give him half an hour at least 
before we wake him.’’ 

At the end of that tantalising wait he 
stepped past the machine, which made 
no effort to stop him, and laid his hand 
on the sleeper’s shoulder. Platavinov 
stirred, rubbed his eyes and yawned. 

“What liappened?” inquired Zhatkin. 

The doctor turned to meet their in- 
tent common gaze. 

“What’s wrong? Why are you all 
looking at me like that?” 

Gordonov interrupted to give him a 
drink. He took it gratefully. 

“How do you feel?” the engineer 
asked, as the cup was set down. 

“Pretty tired, but ” 

A sudden chatter from the diaphragm 
in the front of the watching machine 
cut him short. Platavinov replied to it 
without a moment’s hesitation. An 
astounded silence fell on the living- 
room, 

“You — ^you answered it!” Vinski 
managed, at last. 

“I — why, so I did.” The doctor 
turned his bewildered face from the 
men to the machine, and back. “What’s 

t 

what we want to know,” 
three voices told him together. 

The machine touched a switch at the 
back of the box. Again the face of the 
stranger appeared on the screen. This 
time he spoke at once. Platavinov re- 
plied as though he were talking his 
mother tongue. 

The conversation which followed, 
conducted in a language which 
abounded in odd diphthongs and un- 
familiar linguals, seemed to the listeners 
to be of intolerable length, though in 
reality little more than forty minutes 
passed before the face again faded from 
the screen. 

“Well?” said Vinski. “Now let’s 
have it.” 

Platavinov gave them a brief re- 
sume. 

The man whose head they had seen 
was cfidled Soantin. He had introduced 


happened? 

^That’s 


himself as the governor of Hanno, the 
chief of the seven inhabited cities of 
Mars, which the doctor understood to 
mean in effect the ruler of Mars, in so 
far as ruling was necessary. He had 
made an explanation and part apology 
for hypnotising Platavinov without his 
consent, on the ground that it was de- 
sirable that a means of communication 
should be found as soon and as easily 
as possible. 

He appreciated that the crew of the 
rocket could not stay where they were 
indefinitely, and he had learned from 
tlie machines that the Tovaritch was in 
no condition to leave without extensive 
repairs. Some of the blast-tubes were 
badly scored and would need replace- 
ment, and it would appear that the 
firing element in two or more of the 
mixing-chambers had burned away. 
There were also several minor defects; 
in fact, in his opinion, the ship had had 
a very lucky escape from complete 
destruction. 

“Kind of him,” muttered Gordonov, 
“considering that it was his idea, or the 
machines’, not to give us the chance of 
looking over her.” 


EXILE 

T his Soantm, Platavinov went 
on, wished them no harm; but 
he refused, both for himself and 
for his people, to have any contact with 
them. Already, he said, there had been 
contact between one of his men and a 
member of the Gloria M undies crew, 
and as a result this man had picked up 
Earthly bacteria against which he had 
little resistance. It was hoped to pre- 
vent the resultant complaint from 
spreading, but it was extremely doubt- 
ful whether the man himself would sur- 
vive the experience. 

It was thus impossible that the crew 
of the Tovaritch should be offered the 
hospitality of Hanno or of any of the 
other six living cities. He had, there- 
fore, after consultation with the 
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machines, decided to offer them 
accommodation in Ailiko. This city 
lay at no great distance to the north of 
them. It was in good condition, having 
been in occupation until quite recent 
times; it had, in fact, only been 
abandoned some 500 Martian years — 
a little under 1,000 Earth years — ago. 

Orders had already been given to 
make the most recent of the community 
buildings there habitable once more, 
and the work of aeration, water and 
food supply was already going forward. 
This accommodation he offered them 
freely while their ship underwent re- 
pairs. 

He could not say how long these re- 
pairs would take; not only was the full 
extent of the necessary work unknown 
yet, but it might entail some research 
into heat-resisting alloys, for Mars had 
been exploited until certain metals were 
almost unobtainable. This, unfortun- 
ately but unavoidably, would detain 
them for some time, and he appreciated 
that each day’s delay would mean for 
them a longer journey home; but this, 
he assured them, need cause them mis- 
giving only at the prospect of a longer 
and therefore more tedious voyage. 

The ship would be restocked for 
them with both food and fuel. Their 
new quarters would be ready by the 
next day, and the removal of the 
'Tovaritch to Ailiko would begin in the 
morning. 

It was an offer without alternative, 
but at least it was generous. There was 
no reason save common humanity to 
prevent the Martians leaving them out 
there on the desert to starve. ‘T thanked 
him on behalf of all of us, and told him 
that we would be ready,” Platavinov 
ended. 

Vinski nodded. ^ We’re in his hands,” 
he agreed. ‘‘And there’s one good thing; 
we look like learning a lot more about 
the place than the English did.” 

“What did he mean by ‘after con- 
sultation with the machines?’ ” Zhatkin 
wanted to know. “How can one ‘con- 
sult’ with a machine?” 
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“I don’t know, but that’s how he put 
it,” the doctor said. 

“Did he mean that they share power 
with the machines, or that the machines 
are just machines and nothing nM)re?” 
Zhatkin persisted. 

Platavinov looked at him wearily. 
“Do you think I learnt the whole state 
and history of the planet in a few 
minutes’ talk? I’ve told you what he 
told me. Now, for Lenin’s sake, let me 
get some sleep.” 


CHAPTER IV 

THE ABANDONED CITY 

T he white walls of Ailiko rose 
sheer from the desert sand. 
There was no degeneration or 
spread of minor buildings. Like a cUff, 
but with a face perforated by thousands 
of windows, the city reared unashamed, 
a frank product of civilisation defying 
the wastes about it. 

The machines which had dragged 
the Tovaritch across the desert stopped 
half a mile short of the buildings and 
let her lie at the end of the great furrow 
she had ploughed across leagues of 
sand. A single machine approached one 
of the windows and beckoned with a 
tentacle. 

The men inside climbed from their 
hammocks, thankful that the jolting 
journey was over. Each collected his 
breathing-mask and a small bundle of 
personal belongings; each also, in view 
of their earlier experiences, took care to 
arm himself with a rifle and a good 
supply of ammunition. Vinski and 
Platavinov were further encumbered, 
the former by cameras and cases of 
films, the latter by the television-box 
which kept him in touch with Soantin 
at Hanno. 

Once the four were out of the air- 
lock the waiting machine wasted no 
time; it led the way, with its odd scut- 
tering motion, towards a break between 
the buildings. The men followed "^th 
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a clumsy, high-stepping walk, the result 
of the low Martian gravity. 

wish,’’ said Gordonov, half to him- 
self, as he watched the machine ahead, 
wish I knew what that thing is. It’s 
made of metal, and therefore it should 
be a machine. But is it? Isn’t it pos- 
sible that there is a creature of some 
kind inside the box, v/orking it — like 
one of those deep-sea diving-suits, only 
made for use on land?” 

^^It doesn’t look that way to me,” 
said Vinski. ^^I’ve been wondering 
whether it might possibly be something 
quite strange to us, say part animal and 
part machine.” 

The engineer considered. ‘T don’t 
see how that could be.” 

^^Nor I. But is that any good reason 
why it should not be?” 

They walked on in silence. The entry 
to the city lay like a canyon between 
two masses of artificial stone. The road 
was gritty for a few yards from the 
entrance, but then gave way to smooth, 
hard concrete. The thin winds of Mars 
had been unable to drift the sand far. 

It soon became clear that the block 
of buildings on the right was their 
destination. They were led round a 
corner, and the machine signed them to 
enter a large doorway which faced in- 
ward to the city across an open, paved 
square. When the last member of the 
party had crossed the threshold, the 
machine followed. It touched a lever 
on the wall, and the great door closed 
silently behind them. 

After a minute or less, a similar door 
at the other end of the room swung 
open. The machine chattered abruptly. 
Platavinov put his free hand to the 
buckles of his mask and slipped it off. 

^Tt’s all right. Plenty of air here,” 
he told the rest. 

They emerged from the big air-lock 
into what, for a first astonished 
moment, they took to be the open. The 
size of the place and the buildings which 
surrounded it gave that impression, 
until one looked up to see the glass or 
g^ass-like roof three hundred feet above. 


They stood for some minutes staring 
up at the huge buildings and at the 
balconies, inter-connected by stairs and 
lifts, which ran along the fagades. The 
ground space was covered with dry 
earth, unpaved. It appeared less like 
the well of a single building than like a 
section of the city roofed in. Platavinov 
turned to the machine with a question; 
he translated its answer for the rest. 

‘Tt says that when the city was in 
use this was a garden. All the buildings 
had gardens in the middle.” 

^^But for that,” said Vinski, “they 
might have left it only yesterday. 
Abandoned a thousand years ago, and 
shows no sign of it I They must have 
been wonderful builders. It looks as if 
time meant very little here.” 

“I should say that that is literally 
true,” the doctor agreed. “Time with- 
out change means nothing, and there 
can have been little change here; there 
are no growing things any more, and 
there can be little weather as we know 
it. Just a light wind sometimes — ^very 
rarely. When you come to think of it, 
it is probably a good many thousand 
years since it even rained on Mars.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is. I hadn’t 
thought of that.” 


GHOSTS OF THE PAST 

HATKIN took in the scene with 
his sad, dreamy eyes. 

“I don’t like this place. It’s 
too full of ghosts. They used to live 
here. They used to throng those long 
balconies and lean over to watch their 
children playing in the garden down 
here. And they would know what the 
end must be; what lay in store for their 
children, if not for themselves. They 
must, I think, have been a very un- 
happy people. A thousand years is 
nothing; something of them is still 
here.” 

Vinski grunted. “Well, if that’s how 
it takes you, it’d be better if you kept 
it to yourself. We’ve got to live here.” 
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Nevertheless, it was not only Zhatkin 
who felt that sad, discouraged past 
which clung about the buildings. 

The machine led them to the top 
balcony by way of a lift, and down a 
long corridor. By the time it reached 
a large, sparsely furnished room, they 
had lost their sense of direction. Vinski 
went at once to the window which filled 
most of one side. He found himself 
looking to a straight horizon across a 
monotony of barren sandhills. 

To the left one could just manage an 
oblique view of some of the rusty-look- 
ing bushes which were, as far as he 
knew, Mars’ only form of vegetation. 
Beyond them was a faint ^eam of 
water; a part, he guessed, of the canal 
which must have been Ailiko’s life-line 
in its latter days. To the right he could 
see a part of the furrow the Tovaritch 
had ploughed, but the ship herself was 
out of sight. 

He turned back and surveyed the 
room, while the machine’s metallic 
voice chattered at a closely attentive 
Platavinov. The furnishing was ex- 
tremely simple. A few box-like stools 
with padded tops, a low divan against 
one wall, and a solid cube doing duty 
as a table, comprised most of the 
portable pieces. But in the walls were 
a great number of panels set flush, 
which he assumed to cover cupboards, 
and also a number of separate instru- 
ment boards of some kind. 

The colour of both walls and furni- 
ture was a near-white, relieved by an 
occasional and skilfully placed coloured 
line or motif. The most noticeable 
feature of the room was a panel of 
pearl-grey glass, some six feet square, 
set on the inner wall. 

At last the machine’s chatter stopped, 
and it took itself off the way they had 
come. Platavinov turned to them. 

‘Well, it may be a Martian custom 
to keep visitors at considerably more 
than arm’s length, but I don’t think we 
shall be able to accuse them of in- 
hospitality. According to the machine, 
there’s not much we shall lack — ^if I 
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can remember the right levers to push.” 

They had, it seemed, been given the 
complete freedom of Ailiko. The room 
they were in and those close by had 
been put into full working order, as far 
as heating and services were concerned. 
The whole enclosed block had been 
given an atmosphere of close upon 
fifteen pounds to the square inch, and 
though other parts of the city had only 
the attenuated natural air of the planet, 
they were at liberty to go where they 
would and see what they liked, 

“As long as our oxygen-tanks lasts,” 
put in Vinski. 

But Platavinov was able to assure 
them that there was not this limitation. 
In each building there were stores of 
space-suits which had been held partly 
for regular use, but more against any 
chance failure of the atmosphere 
system. They could take their pick 
of thousands of these ready for use, and 
requiring only the simple charging of 
the air-tanks. 

Food need cause them no worry. It 
was chemically produced and they had 
yet to find out how it tasted, but he had 
been told that it existed in great quanti- 
ties for them to take as they wished. 
They could get it at any time from one 
of the machines stationed in the base- 
ment of the building. 

“But why should they leave all this 
stuff here to rot?” Vinski wanted to 
know. “They obviously didn’t desert 
the place in a sudden emergency.” 

“But why not leave it?” Platavinov 
countered. “They had a dwindling 
population. They were moved from 
here to fill up another city where there 
was already more than the inhabitants 
needed. It would be pointless for them 
to take more than just their personal 
belongings when they left here. Pre- 
sumably everybody could have as much 
as he wanted of everything and the rest 
would be useless surplus, so it was just 
left behind. If necessary it could be 
fetched, I suppose, but as the birth- 
rate clearly continued to fall, it never 
was necessary.” 
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THE TELEVISOR 

V INSKI nodded slowly. ‘Wes, I 
see. That would be so. In a 
rapidly shrinking community all 
values would be different, of course. 
It^s a bit difficult at first to see it from 
their angle when one has always 
thought in terms of expansion. The 
viewpoint ’’ 

“Would you mind leaving the view- 
point for a bit/^ Gordonov suggested. 
“Platavinov mentioned food. How do 
we get it?” 

Platavinov crossed to a row of 
switches on the wall and studied the 
curious characters over each. He 
selected one, pressed it, and spoke at 
the diaphragm above. 

They waited perhaps half a minute. 
There was a click, and a rectangular 
panel in the wall fell open. In the 
cavity behind was a row of bowls with 
steam rising from them. 

“That’s service,” said Gordonov 
admiringly. “I think I’m going to like 
this place.” 

The meal was a success. The flavours 
of all the dishes were strange, but for 
the most part, not too strange. It was 
evident that the' chemists responsible 
had kept well in mind the fact that a 
man who eats with zest is better fed 
than one who is bored by dull food. It 
remained to be seen if they were as 
good at sustaining appetite as they 
were at inducing it; if so, there would 
be little to complain at in their keep. 

They followed the meal by an in- 
spection of their rooms. Very little 
they could have wished for was lack- 
ing, though many of the appliances 
struck them as odd in design and 
obscure in their manner of operation 
until one got the trick of them; and 
quite a number of small devices left 
them baffled — ^much, they felt, as a man 
who had never seen a tin-can would be 
at a loss to understand the use of a 
simple tin-opener. 

The greatest unfamiliarity lay in the 
bareness and austerity of the rooms. 


The Martian custom of building in 
everything which could be built in and 
leaving no more furniture than stools, 
table and divan in the open, gave at 
first a suggestion of chilly institu- 
tionalism. 

On their return to the main room, 
Platavinov looked thoughtfully at the 
grey glass panel on the inner wall. 

“What is it?” Vinski asked. 

“Some kind of television instrument, 
I gather. The machine spoke about it, 
but I didn’t follow entirely. However, 
it’s worth having a shot at it.” 

He found a small switchboard with a 
complicated array of controls. At the 
pressing of an obvious main switch the 
panel began to glow, but the further 
manipulation of the machine proved no 
easy matter. It was half an hour before 
he managed to get a steady, undistorted 
picture on the screen — ^and that was no 
more than a vertical view of a stretch 
of desert. 

He turned a knob cautiously, and the 
ground appeared to slide swiftly to one 
side. He tried another; the scene 
blurred and vanished in a swirl. 

“How does it work?” asked Gor* 
donov curiously. 

“As far as I gathered, it is quite 
different from the thing we use to talk 
to Soantin in that it needs no trans- 
mitter. The idea is that first you decide 
the place to be viewed, next the view- 
point — your own position, as it were — 
then you focus two beams, kind of 
negative and positive carriers, on to the 
subject and there you are. 

“The first difficulty seems to be to 
know which knob does what. Anyway, 
according to the machine, it will show 
you anything which is going on in this 
hemisphere, providing that it is out of 
doors; the buildings are screened 
against it.” 

“A nice tactful thought,” said Gor- 
donov. “Well, you might try to get us 
a close-up of the Tovaritch. I’d like to 
see what’s going on there.” 

“What about taking a look at this 
place Hanno, or whatever it’s called, 
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and seeing how the Martians really 
live?” Zhatkin suggested. 

“Seems to me that the first thing to 
do is to get a general idea of the lay- 
out of the country and the canals,” said 
Vinski. 

“But even before that weVe got to 
learn how to work the damn thing,” 
the doctor protested, as he applied him- 
self to the controls again. . 


CHAPTER V 

THE FATE OF THE MARTIANS 

V INSKI drifted into the room. 
Gordonov glanced at him, and 
then turned his eyes back to the 
visi-screen on the wall to attend to the 
details of the method by which the 
machines were busy re-lining the 
Tovaritch^s stem tubes. Vinski set 
down the glass-like helmet which he 
had been carrying under one arm, un- 
fastened the oxygen pack from his 
shoulders, opened the silvery overall 
suit which covered him and let it slip 
to the floor. 

Crossing to the wall, he flipped over 
a lever, spoke the one Martian word he 
had acquired into the diaphragm, and 
waited. A bowl of liquid made its 
appearance in the delivery cupboard. 
He took it out and crossed over to sit 
beside the engineer on the divan. 

“How are they getting on?” 

“Pretty well,” Gordonov told him. 
“TheyVe been filling up with stores 
and doing something or other in the 
living-room. Once theyVe got the 
firing tubes fixed I imagine they’ll be 
able to begin refuelling. Not more than 
a day or two’s work now, I should 
think.” 

“Thank Lenin for that,” said Vinski, 
his eyes on the visi-screen. “The sooner 
we’re out of this morgue the better I’ll 
like it.” 

Gordonov nodded. He, too, had 
found that existence in Ailiko was get- 
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ting on his nerves. It was, he reckoned, 
the sense of futility which seemed to fill 
the deserted city. In the first few days 
they had been too busy exploring it, 
and discovering new devices, for it to 
have any appreciable effect on their 
spirits. The new adventure had warded 
off the feeling of desolation. 

But as familiarity grew and the 
things about them ceased to be intrigu- 
ing novelties, that defence was lowered. 
That was one of the reasons why he 
spent so much time at the visi-screen 
watching the machines at work: that 
was practical, constructive and hopeful 
W’ork. While he could keep his atten- 
tion on it he could forget the decay 
going on around him. 

They had been in Ailiko now a mere 
seventeen days, but to each of them it 
had seemed a long slice of existence. 
The place continually provoked un- 
welcome speculations: a dead city upon 
a dying planet which was the home of a 
dwindling race. 

Soantin had told Platavinov that the 
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many millions of a few thousand years 
ago were now reduced to a mere hand- 
ful, working out their existences in 
seven cities far too big for their needs, 
in the face of the knowledge that a few 
more generations must see the end. 
They had no hope that conditions 
would change or that any natural up- 
heaval could give them a new lease of 
life. They foresaw their children’s end 
as clearly as if it had been their own. 

Yet they did not commit wholesale 
suicide. They knew what was bound 
to happen — ^and yet they went on to 
meet it. That, to Gordonov — and to 
the rest — ^was one of the most deaden- 
ing realisations. The people of Mars 
had made effort after stupendous effort 
to prolong their life; had irrigated the 
planet, had built these cities, had by 
these means and others pushed their 
survival far beyond its natural term. 
And yet the end would be the same as 
if they had made none of these efforts. 

But they could not let go of life even 
now. There was an aspect of their state 
which reduced them to little more than 
ingenious mechanical creatures, driven 
on by some external power. It was, 
they thought, their own will that they 
should survive. But was it? Here they 
were, still struggling on in the face of 
the fact that they knew they could not 
survive. 

It suggested imcomfortably that man 
was the driven and not the driver. And 
the comparison between the end of 
Mars and the end of Earth was in- 
escapable. It was in that that the real 
pang of depression lay for the 
Tovaritch^s crew. After the first few 
days they had found themselves sub- 
consciously asking: What’s the use? 

THE SECRET OF THE MACHINES 

I NDEED, what was the use? Why 
civilise? Why build? Why try to 
live by a code? Why try to cross 
space? Why do anything if this was to 
be the end of it all? 

They were faced with the realisation 


of what must come to Earth one day, 
as it had already come to Mars. If that 
were all, the logical thing would be to 
end it here and now. But they did not. 
Even more urgently than the Martians, 
they were driven to working out their 
existences. Why? And the realisation, 
for the first time driven home, that they 
had not the slightest idea why, was 
knocking a lot of the conceit out of 
four specimens of the lords of creation. 

The longer they .were forced to stay 
on this desiccat^, shrivelling planet, 
the more powerful became the sense of 
their own impotence and futility. The 
Martians, who knew so much more 
than they, had been able to do nothing 
but stave off extinction for a few 
millenia — ^what more could Earth hope 
to achieve? 

And that was supposing there would 
still be men on Earth when she should 
reach this stage. Soantin thought that 
even that would be unlikely. 

“Yours is a larger planet, with a 
longer life,” he had said once. “Evolu- 
tion will have more time to work.” And 
he went on to suggest that there would 
probably be several successors to man, 
as different from him, perhaps, as he 
had been from the dinosaurs. It was a 
theory which was scarcely kinder to the 
vanity of his listeners than was the 
prospect of their race dying with their 
planet. 

Nothing seemed worth while any 
longer. The Martians had attempted a 
way out by constructing the machines. 
These, they said, would be their succes- 
sors, the heirs to their knowledge. Life, 
of a sort, created by their intelligence, 
would go on on Mars long after man 
was gone — for the machines, Soantin 
assured tjiem, were alive. They were 
rational beings, though simple as yet. 
They were built of metal, because that 
had been the easiest and most durable 
material in which to work; neverthe- 
less, they were alive, and would develop 
in time. 

They had been made independent of 
their surroundings to a greater extent 
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than any naturally evolved organism. 
There was something animal, but more 
vegetable, in the basis of their exist- 
ence. Temperature and lack of air did 
not affect them. As long as they had 
water and sunlight they could, by pro- 
cesses of photo-synthesis, go on. 

But how much did that mean? Gor- 
donov had asked himself. The humanity 
of man was lost, even though his pro- 
ductions should survive him — and even 
that was just another procrastination. 
When the water gave out, when the sun 
should grow cold, the end would come 
just the same. . . . Why bother about 
them? That summed up the feeling 
that the place had engendered in him: 
why bother? But the devil of it was 
that one did bother, and went on 
bothering. 

Vinski had spoken for them all when 
he said the sooner they got away the 
better. It would not solve anything, 
but once they were out of the place the 
inevitable end would seem less near and 
less real. 

THROUGH AILIKO 

HERE have the others 
gone?’^ Vinski asked. 

“I don’t know,” Gordonov 
told him, without moving his eyes from 
the screen. ^‘The hospital, I expect. 
The place seems to have an unholy 
fascination for Platavinov.” 

^^Scarcely surprising, considering he’s 
a doctor. You spent several days in the 
engineering shops yourself.” 

‘T certainly did. And nearly went 
mad as a result. If these people had 
been content to use only simple things 
like steam, oil and electricity, I might 
have picked up some useful hints, but 
this weird form of power they used for 
all the big jobs just leaves me guess- 
ing.” 

‘Tt must be quite easily compre- 
hensible really,” Vinski said. ‘‘After 
all, our present use of electricity would 
be pretty bewildering to an engineer of 
two centuries ago.” 
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“A lot of help that is. Of course, it’s 
comprehensible if you’ve got somebody 
to explain the basic principles; but I 
haven’t, and I can’t find anywhere to 
begin. If I’d kept on at it any longer, 
I’d have had a brain-storm. Since then 
I’ve kept away from the damned stuff 
as much as possible. Unless that hos- 
pital’s a lot simpler tlian the workshops 
we shall be having to tie Platavinov 
down before long.” 

“You needn’t worry about him. The 
place has less effect on him than on any 
of us. Zhatkin go with him?” 

“Sure ; he gets bored in here, but he 
can’t stand wandering round on his 
own. Says every corner of Ailiko’s 
crammed full of ghosts, so he trailed 
along with the doctor for company.” 

The two made a meal of synthetic 
foods. After it, Gordonov went back to 
his occupation of watching the repair 
work through the visi-screen. Vinski, 
too, watched for a time, but soon be- 
came tired of it. He picked up the 
silvery suit from the floor and pulled 
it on again. 

“I think I’ll just go along and see 
what they’re up to,” he said. ^Tt’s 
better than hanging about here.” 

He took up his helmet and went out. 
Gordonov nodded, but did not trouble 
to reply. 

There were two ways of getting 
about Ailiko. Either one passed 
through the building’s main air-lock 
into the open street, or. one went down 
to the underground passages which con- 
nected the various buildings. In the 
days of occupation the passages had, 
it was obvious, been filled with air, 
making it possible for the inhabitants 
to go about all over the city without 
using space suits; now there was little 
to choose, for the passages had no more 
air than the outer surface. 

Nevertheless, Vinski elected to go 
below ground, for it offered a more 
direct route to the hospital. He left the 
lift at its lowest level, fastened the 
transparent, domed helmet over his 
head and adjusted the air supply. Then 
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he stepped into the lock which pre- 
vented the air from the building from 
leaking out into the empty passages. 

It was a lonely walk under the 
dim roof lights. He scarcely blamed 
Zhatkin for his nervousness and talk 
of ghosts. Many a time in these 
passages, and in the deserted rooms, 
halls and galleries of Ailiko, he had 
himself had to fight down a sudden 
attack of panic. Even out in the streets, 
imder the purple sky, one was not free 
from these rushes of alarm. 

It came, he supposed, partly from 
the readiness of the city to spring to 
life again. With nothing dismantled, 
nothing destroyed, and everything 
capable of being put into use again, it 
was hard to realise that it had indeed 
ieen abandoned for ever. 

THE BODY IN GLASS 

T here was- no difficulty about 
finding his way. He had been to 
look at the empty hospital be- 
fore, and he carried a card upon which 
Plavatinov had written out translations 
of the notices occurring in the passages. 
One had only to identify the lettering 
over the various locks and refer to the 
card to see which building had been 
reached. 

But it did not prove necessary for 
him to go all the way to the hospital 
to find the others. Half a mile before 
he reached it he saw them coming to- 
wards him down the long corridor. The 
light was playing in subdued reflec- 
tions upon their helmets and silver 
suits, and upon something which they 
carried between them. 

He met and greeted them. It was 
necessary to speak loudly when wear- 
ing the helmets, for though the trans- 
mitting diaphragms set in them were 
sensitive, the air was thin to carry the 
sound. 

‘‘Beginning to get worried about you. 
Thought you might have had an acci- 
dent,” he said. “What the devil have 
you got there?” 


They laid their burden on the 
ground. It was a long, glass-like con- 
tainer having both ends rounded, but 
one smaller than the other; a stream- 
line shape, but for the bluntness of the 
narrow end. 

“A Martian,” Platavinov said. “I 
want to have a good look at him,” he 
explained. 

Vinski bent over the container and 
peered down at it. It seemed to be filled 
with a slightly clouded, green liquid. 
Through it he could make out the form 
of a man, still swaying slightly from the 
movement. The body was entirely 
naked, and seen through the green 
fluid it seemed to him an even more un- 
pleasant sight than the ordinary hos- 
pital cadaver in its tank. The doudi- 
ness made it difficult to distinguish de- 
tails, but he could see enough to judge 
that the proportions of the man differed 
from those of terrestrial types. 

“A nice ghoulish occupation youVe 
found for yourselves. I should have 
thought this place was bad enough 
already, without taking up body- 
snatching as a pastime. Where did 
you get it?” 

“I’ll show you,” Platavinov offered. 

“I don’t know that I’m keen. In fact, 
I’m not. What I need just now is cheer- 
ing up, and a demonstration of how the 
Martians disposed of their dead isn’t 
my idea of hilarious entertainment.” 

Platavinov grinned. » 

“Nevertheless, I think you’ll be 
interested in this.” 

Vinski gave in, reluctant but curious. 
They left the container where it was, 
and went back to the hospital entrance. 
Beyond the air-lock, Platavinov pulled 
the switches which put the building on 
to the lighting mains. To Vinski’s sur- 
prise, he led the way past the first 
obvious lift to another at the end of a 
corridor. Vinski’s second surprise was 
that in it they travelled down instead 
of up. 

A dozen feet or more lower they 
stopped, and emerged into a small bare 
room. Platavinov went to a ponderous 
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door on the farther side and swung it 
open. He groped for a lever inside, and 
the darkness beyond was relieved by 
long rows of dim lights. 


CHAPTER VI 

m THE VAULT 

V INSKI exclaimed aloud as he 
stepped over the threshold. He 
was facing down an aisle which 
seemed to extend to infinity, until the 
row of lights ceased to be dots and be- 
came a thin, luminous line. To his left 
and his right the wall stretched out of 
sight. 

The whole of the vast floor space, 
save that given up to aisles and sup- 
porting pillars, was taken up with just 
such glassy containers as the doctor 
and Zhatkin had been carrying. They 
rested there in their thousands — per- 
haps their hundred thousands — flying 
horizontal in five-tiered racks. In the 
closer ones it was possible to make out 
the pale forms, glimmering ghastly in 
their green covering. 

But it was not entirely, nor even 
mainly, the great size of the place which 
had caused Vinski’s exclamation. His 
gaze had fallen upon a body which lay 
asprawl in the aisle on his left. Close 
by were two vacant spaces in one of the 
racks. 

The body was that of a woman, still 
quite young. Close by were the frag- 
ments of a container which had obvi- 
ously held her. The preservation was 
miraculous; there had been no wasting, 
no distortion of any kind. Vinski would 
have been prepared, in other circum- 
stances, to believe that she had died no 
more than a few hours before. Even 
yet it appeared almost that she might 
stir and speak. 

He looked questioningly at Plata- 
vinov. The doctor shook his head. 

“Yes, I’m afraid I’m responsible for 
that. When we opened the container I 
had no idea of the state of affairs here, 
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and the poor wmnan died. It was most 
unfortunate.” 

“She — what?” asked Vinski stupidly. 

“She died — ^there on the floor.” 

Vinski stared at him. Slowly he 
turned his eyes away and let them 
wander over die vast hall with its acres 
of glass tubes. His gaze came back to 
the doctor. 

“Are you serious, Platavinov? Are 
you trying to tell me that all these are 
not — ^not dead?” 

Platavinov nodded in a matter-of- 
fact way. “That is so. They are not 
dead; but neither are they alive. 

“Zhatkin and I found this place by 
accident; this and five more floors like 
it below. We thought at first that it 
was a burial-place, and that they had 
used some form of mummification. 
After all, many men on Earth have the 
vanity to believe in another life, so why 
not here? Here, we thought, were the 
Martian myriads waiting for the last 
trump. And as it seems to me extremely 
unlikely that there will be a last trump 
or a judgment day, I thought I’d have 
a look at one, just to see how like or 
unlike us they were. 

“Well, we broke open the casing^ and 
the poor woman died there on the floor 
as I told you — died of suffocation be- 
fore she could come to life again. It 
was most unfortunate.” 

“It was horrible,” Zhatkin said, with 
a shudder. 

Vinski still stared at them incredu- 
lously. “Are you really telling me the 
truth? I can’t believe it.” 

“I don’t blame you for that. I would 
certainly not believe it if I had not seen 
it myself.” 

“It was horrible,” Zhatkin repeated. 

THE SLEEP GAS 

UT just what has been done to 
1^ these people?” Vinski demanded. 

“That’s what I wanted to 
know. So after that we went up to the 
hospital library to try to find out. I 
can’t tell you why, but it didn’t take 
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long to discover how. The stuff in the 
containers isn’t liquid; it’s a heavy gas. 
It has the property of arresting all 
organic processes in anything which is 
immersed in it. I can’t find an exact 
translation for the Martian name of the 
state it induces, because that state is 
unknown to us — catalepsy, suspended 
animation, hibernation, none of them 
quite meets the case.” 

‘^And for an indefinite length of 
time?” 

‘'So it appears. There’s no mention 
of any time limit.” 

“But when was it done, and why?” 

“I can’t answer either of those. But 
I can tell you that it was done on a 
tremendous scale, from the records up 
in the hospital proper.” 

“And all these,” Vinski swept an arm 
to take in the entire vast vault; “all 
these can be revived?” 

“So it would seem — ^barring a few 
inevitable accidents, I suppose.” 

“And one who will never be revived,” 
added Zhatkin, looking down at the 
body at their feet. 

“I can’t believe it.” 

“Nor can I, hardly,” Plata\unov 
agreed, “but I’m going to test it. How- 
ever, as there is only the natural air 
here, we were taking that one along to 
our own building. We’d better be get- 
ting back to it now, hadn’t we?” 

Vinski followed him out bemusedly. 
He envied Platavinov his matter-of- 
fact outlook. Of the four of them, the 
doctor had been least affected by his 
surroundings. He was making a number 
of interesting discoveries in a deserted 
city, and that, for him, seemed to be 
the long and the short of it — almost. 
At any rate, this sense of desolation 
and haunting despair which filled the 
place for the rest scarcely seemed to 
touch him. 

Vinski was irritated at his own feel- 
ings. He had been brought up to think 
in terms of materialism, and to explain 
all phenomena' on that basis, keeping 
emotional reactions in what he con- 
sidered their rightful and secondary 


place. It disconcerted him to find them 
swamping him and distorting his judg- 
ment. Yet he felt that they were doing 
so. He felt almost ashamed of himself 
as he spoke again to the doctor, but he 
felt that he had to speak. 

“Do you think it’s wise to meddle 
with this?” 

Platavinov looked at him curiously. 

“What do you mean, ‘wise’? How 
could it be unwise?” 

“I don’t know, but it seems to me un- 
lilcely that those people were left in 
their trance — or whatever it is — ^by 
accident. It must have been done on 
purpose; that is to say, someone has 
decided that they are not to wake. Do 
we know enough of this planet to inter- 
fere with that purpose? We don’t; and, 
candidly, I have a feeling that the 
whole thing would be better left alone.” 

The doctor grunted contemptuously. 

“You’re getting superstitious, Kke 
Zhatkin. I am a man of science. I am 
interested in knowing how this thing 
has been done, and whether it has been 
successfully done. I do not intend to 
behave like an ignorant yokel. Further- 
more, these people are going to be left 
in their ‘trance,’ except for this one man 
whom I intend to examine.” 

“And the woman we killed,” put in 
Zhatkin. 

“You seem to have got her on your 
mind. I assure you that she died with- 
out knowing anything about it. It was 
an unfortunate accident, that’s all.” 

They came back to the main under- 
ground passage. The container still lay 
where they had left it. Vinski, more 
than half ashamed now of his illogical 
scruples, helped to carry it. To his 
earthly muscles it felt strangely light to 
contain a man’s body. 


THE AWAKENING 


“ A LL ready?” asked Platavinov. 

The rest nodded, but not 
^ ^ enthusiastically. It should have 
been a moment when active interest 
swamped all other feelings, but instead 
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it found them rather fearful for reasons 
which none of them could explain, 

Platavinov raised his hammer and 
brought it down on the glass casing. 
The container swayed on the table; the 
green contents swirled, the immersed 
body rocked gently, but the covering 
did not fracture. 

It was twelve hours since they had 
brought it to their living-room. The 
doctor had insisted that it remain un- 
touched for that long to enable the 
temperature to rise from the below zero 
of the vault to that of the surrounding 
air. 

He struck again, slightly harder, but 
still without effect. The third blow was 
successful. The container split from 
end to end and the two halves fell 
apart. The heavy green gas flowed 
across the table-top and began to pour 
over the edge with an odd deliberation, 
like water seen on a slow-motion film. 
Gordonov stepped forward and filled an 
empty flask with it as it dripped down. 

Platavinov dropped his hammer. He 
sprang forward. He and Vinski seized 
the body between them and held it up- 
side down. The green gas streamed out 
of its mouth and nostrils. They carried 
it over to the divan and laid it there 
face downwards. The doctor began td 
work on it as if giving artificial respira- 
tion. Under the rhythmic pressure of 
his hands, more of the gas was expelled 
to drift in a thin stream to the floor. 

Without pausing in his work, he in- 
structed Zhatkin to hand him a ready- 
charged syringe. Swiftly he injected its 
contents, and then went on with his 
kneading. 

Half an hour passed before he re- 
laxed his efforts. The man was now 
breathing deeply and regularly, but 
consciousness had not returned. The 
doctor made another injection, and 
wrapped the body in a warm rug; then 
there was nothing to do but wait. The; 
four sat round watching the man^s face 
for the first signs of consciousness. 

“He ought to be all right,” Plata- 
vinov said. “I gather that they have a 
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quicker method of revival, but I didn’t 
want to risk a strange technique, and 
this seems to have been quite effective.” 

More than an hour passed before the 
man’s eyes opened. All four saw the 
lids flicker a little before they rose. 
No one spoke. For some seconds the 
eyes remained blank and unintelligent, 
staring at the ceiling, then with a 
motion made as if in spite of great 
weariness, the head turned to one side 
and the eyes met their own. 

Surprise and bewilderment crept into 
them. The man made an effort to move. 
Platavinov put out a hand gently to 
quieten him, and said a few words 
which the others did not understand. 
The man relaxed obediently, but his 
eyes were still puzzled. 

After a time he revived enough to 
speak. Platavinov understood him; tho 
intonation was only slightly different 
from that he had learned from Soantin. 
He translated for the benefit of the rest. 

“Who are you?” the Martian asked 
weakly. 

“Friends,” the doctor told him. “We 
will explain later.” 

“What year is this? How long have 
I slept?” the man wanted to know. 

Platavinov could not tell him that. 
He had no idea of the basis of the 
Martian calendar. He replied: 

“A very long time. I don’t know how 
long.” 

“Three centuries?” suggested the 
other. “They said it might be for 
three centuries.” 

The doctor could only shake his 
head, a gesture which seemed to puzzle 
the other. There was a pause, then: 

“The canals? They’ve built the 
canals?” the man asked. The doctor 
took it as a cue. 

“Oh yes. They’ve built the canals,” 
he assured him. 

“That is good. Then it has been 
worth it,” said the Martian. Seemingly 
satisfied, he let his eyes close. In a few 
minutes he was in a natural sleep. 

Platavinov looked at the others with 
an expression of awe and amazement. 
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“Before the canals were built 1” he 
whispered, “How many thousands of 
years ago was that, I wonder?’^ 

CHAPTER VII 

THE sleeper’s STORY 

OME,” said Platavinov. “It’s 
time you had some food.” 

The Martian turned obedi- 
ently back from the window. He came 
across the room as though he were not 
even yet fully awake. 

“This cannot be Ailiko,” he repeated 
dazedly. 

“It is,” the doctor assured him 
patiently for the third or fourth 
time. 

“But that desert out there; it seems 
to go on for ever. There was no desert 
at Ailiko. Where does it end?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t think it does. 
I think it is all desert except for little 
strips beside the canals.” 

“The canals; yes, the canals. But 
they were to be built to save the land. 
Why, then, is there all this desert?” 
He paused, and looked at the four 
Earthmen. “And who are you? You 
are different: your arms and legs are 
thicker, your ears are small, your chests 
are smaller. Why?” 

Platavinov explained what he could 
to him while he ate. Gordonov switched 
on the visi-screen to show the Tovaritch 
and the machines busy about her base. 

“From Earth?” The Martian be- 
lieved reluctantly. “But why have you 
come from Earth to revive me? Why 
not my own people?” 

It was a question which Platavinov 
himself would have liked to have 
answered. He turned it by one of his 
own. 

“Tell me about yourself. We know 
practically nothing of this planet. What 
happened? Why were you in the state 
we found you?” 

The Martian’s story was disjointed 
and needed much parenthetical ex- 


planation, but later Platavinov sorted 
it out for the rest and translated the 
man’s words as closely as possible. 

“It happened,” said the young man, 
whose name, as nearly as it could be 
rendered, was Yauadin, “because Mars 
is over-populated — was over-populated, 
I suppose I mean, though it seems only 
yesterday that we went to the hospital. 
All our people existed only on a narrow 
margin. There was no doubt that the 
planet had begun to wear out. 

“The fertility was growing less. It 
was as much as we could do, by the 
most intensive cultivation, to produce 
enough food for ourselves. Then there 
came a year of bad harvests; our re- 
serves soon went, and all over Mars 
people died of famine. The next year 
chanced to be better, but that was fol- 
lowed by another bad season, and then 
another. 

“A great committee of investigation 
was called. They announced that 
though the three bad years were prob- 
ably exceptionally severe, there could 
be no doubt that the productivity of 
the land everywhere, save close to the 
rivers and seas, was rapidly declining; 
and, further, that the rivers and seas 
were themselves shrinking, so that the 
state of affairs must inevitably become 
worse. In short, that Mars, in her pre- 
sent state, could not hope to grow 
enough to feed her people. 

“It was a crisis too big and too easily 
capable of proof to be glossed over. 
Unless something could be done, we 
were facing a future of continual short 
rations for some, and actual starvation 
for the rest. 

“There was a war, a bloody war of 
extermination in which millions were 
killed in order that others might Kve. 
It was a futile war, for it destroyed 
much of the land it was intended to pre- 
serve, and the state after it was worse 
than before. The fighting died away as 
people found that it brought them less 
instead of more. It became clear that 
nothing short of world-wide co-opera- 
tion would help, and out of a great con- 
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ference came the idea of the canals — 
the project of irrigating the whole 
planet from the Poles. 

‘^At first the scheme seemed too vast 
to be put into practice. It was thought 
that such a work could never be com- 
pleted, but after a time which brought 
forth nothing practicable save minor 
regional remedies, the canal idea began 
to be taken more seriously. 

‘‘It was accepted by many re- 
sponsible people as feasible and likely 
to provide a solution; but it would take 
a very long time — centuries, perhaps — 
before even the main system of great 
canals was complete. And meanwhile 
the population was starving. . . . 

THE VOLUNTEERS 

‘‘T "T T E were faced with a choice, 

\/\ Either we must go on as best 

^ ^ we could, with our race 
gradually deteriorating from under- 
nourishment while the scheme was in 
hand, or else we must reduce our 
population in some way, so that those 
who remained could be properly fed. 
The former was scarcely feasible; the 
latter, at first sight, presented two pos- 
sible solutions. Voluntary euthanasia 
for a large number of us, or, by a slower 
method, the deliberate limitation of 
births, by decree. 

“It was clear that there would be few 
candidates for suicide in the interests 
of the race. But the proposal of super- 
vised limitation aroused such passion- 
ate prejudice on all sides that it was 
doubtful whether the decree could ever 
be passed, or enforced if made law. 

“It was in the middle of the inflamed 
arguments that the physicians put for- 
ward a new suggestion. Why not, they 
asked, put a large part of the race into 
a temporary state of suspended anima- 
tion? There was almost no risk. The 
reduced active population, freed from 
the fear of hunger, could then construct 
the necessary machines to go forward 
with the canal scheme. When the 
system was complete and the land re- 
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vived, those who had been entranced 
could be awakened to take up their 
lives again. 

“Here, at last, was a plan to which 
in the face of our danger there could be 
very few objections. It was well known 
from many experiments that the state 
of suspended animation produced no, 
harmful after-effects. In the crisis, we 
approved of it, and many of us actively 
welcomed it. To me and to my wife, 
Karlet, it came as the solution we had 
prayed for. 

“We were both still young and had 
no wish to die of starvation, nor any 
other way. On the contrary, we wished 
very much to live and to have children 
of our own. But to bring them into the 
world to face famine, or perhaps 
‘limitation^ — ^which, put plainly, meant 
murder — at the hands of the state, was 
a thing we could not face. 

“But here we had a gift full of new 
hope. We had only to submit to having 
our lives suspended and we would wake 
in a regenerated world — a world of 
plenty, fit for our children to grow up 
in. We talked it over and decided to 
volunteer; many, many thousands like 
us did the same. The response was 
overwhelming. 

“They took us as fast as the factories 
could turn out the containers and pro- 
duce the gas. We were not the first. We 
had to watch many of our friends go 
before us, and we envied them, for 
every day we were forced to wait meant 
a day less for us in that world of plenty. 
But our turn came at last. I can hardly 
believe that it was not just a few hours 
ago that Karlet and I walked together 
to the hospital. 

“And now what is there here for us? 
Are we to bring children into a world 
of deserts? Where' is that world they 
promised us?” 

He went to the window and looked 
out again. 

“They didn^t die, did they? They 
built the canals; that must have made 
the world fertile again. Why didn^t they 
let us live in it as they had promised? 
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Why have they cheated us and only 
given us deserts where you say there is 
not air enough to breatlie?’’ 

^^Tbey gave you nothing/’ Plata- 
vinov said. “This is a deserted city, 
as I told you.” 

“Deserted! But there are still men 
on Mars?” 

“Oh yes. There are some. A few 
thousands, I believe.” 

“And they let us lie there. . . . Left 
us, meaning that we should never 
awake. We who volunteered to sleep 
so that their ancestors might livel” 

He stood motionless for a long time, 
staring out over the waste of red sand. 
Platavinov watched him carefully, alert 
for a passionate, perhaps a dangerous 
reaction. But there was no sign of 
violence; instead, the man kept a 
deadening control over himself. There 
was fury in his eyes, but it was cold; 
his face grew hard and drawn. When 
he spoke again there was a harsh edge 
of bitterness on his voice. 

“Tell me all you know about this 
place,” he demanded. “It seems that I 
am a stranger in my own city — and in 
my own world.” 


“THEY NEED NEVER KNOW . . 

T is easy enough to see what hap- 
I pened,” Platavinov told tlie others 
later. The Martian, Yauadin, was 
asleep in another room. He was still 
in need of physical rest, though the 
doctor had had to give him a mild seda- 
tive to calm his mind. “Yes,” said 
Platavinov, “that’s clear enough.” 

“Is it?” said Gordonov. “Perhaps it 
is to you, but it isn’t to me. What did 
happen?” 

“Well, it looks as if this wholesale 
voluntary suspension of life was 
arranged just as he said, with perfectly 
honest and honourable intentions on 
both sides. Those who remained alive 
to construct the machinery to build the 
canals were acting in perfectly good 
faith, otherwise they might as well 


have killed these volunteers out of 
hand. 

“But it is the old story of new 
generations refusing to be bound by 
the promises of their forefathers. As 
time and the irrigation work went on, 
life must have become easier, and with 
plenty for all, the population would in- 
crease. When the vast work of the 
canals was finished, what happened? 
Why, they found that the land was 
again supporting as many as it could; 
there may even have been the problem 
of over-population again. 

“In ^e circumstances, how much 
attention would the Martians of that 
day be likely to pay to the promises 
of their great - great - grandfathers? 
Precious little, I’d say. To all intents 
and purposes, our friend Yauadin and 
the rest were dead. Let them stay dead, 
would be the verdict. 

“And so, for one reason and another, 
it has gone on. Perhaps there has never 
since that day been so much surplus 
that it could feed several million 
mouths. Or perhaps by the time the 
surplus existed the sleepers were for- 
gotten. Or perhaps there was no 
surplus until the planet began to be- 
come barren again, and then they dare 
not let them out. 

“In any case, they were never 
awakened; no one ever made room for 
them, and now they never will. They 
will stay there, sealed in their con- 
tainers, while the planet freezes and the 
Sun grows cold. It is perhaps the best 
thing that could happen now. They 
went to sleep happy, and hopeful of a 
new world. There will never be that 
new world now, but they need never 
know it.” 

“Except Yauadin, poor chap,” said 
Vinski. 

“He seemed to take it all pretty 
calmly, I thought,” Gordonov said. 

“Calmly 1” said Zhatkin. “Can you 
see anything beyond your nose? You 
say he is calm — ^because he did not rage 
and swear, perhaps. You are a fooll ” 

Gordonov got up angrily. “Damn 
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you, slit-eyes 1 I’ll teach you to call 
me a fool, you little 1 ” 

Vinski swung his big bulk in between 
them. “Shut up, ^rdonovl And, 
Zhatkin, watch your tongue better.” 

Zhatkin shrugged. “No one but a 
fool would say that a man who seethes 
inside like a volcano is calm. He is not 
only angry; he is the most deeply angry 
man I have ever seen. If I were you, 
Vinski, I would kill him.” 


GOOD NEWS 

A ll three stared at the little 
Kirghizian. 

“What do you mean?” Vinski 

said. 

“What I say. You should go and kill 
him now, while he is asleep. For two 
reasons. One, because it is kinder. It 
was cruel to bring him back to life to 
suffer so; it will be more cruel to let 
him go on suffering. And the other 
because he is a very, very dangerous 
man.” 

“How, dangerous?” Platavinov 
wanted to know. 

“I cannot say. I only know that when 
I see a man so tormented and cheated, 
and with such a look in his eyes, he is 
dangerous.” 

“Suppose,” said Vinski, slowly. 
“Suppose you go and kill him your- 
self.” 

“I can’t.” 

“And nor can I.” 

Zhatkin turned his dark eyes on the 
doctor. 

“But you could, Platavinov. It is 
you who should give him back that 
peace you have taken from him. Just a 
matter of a little injection, and it will 
all be over.” 

Platavinov looked hard at him. “I 
don’t think you know what you are 
suggesting, Zhatkin. It’s murder, here 
or on Earth.” 
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“To rob him of his peace was a 
.greater crime.” 

“Nonsense, you’re being fanciful 
again. I admit it has been a shock to 
him, a far bigger shock than I foresaw. 
But even so, like anyone else, he’d 
sooner be alive than dead. As for his 
being dangerous, well, I just don’t 
understand what you mean. He’s not 
armed; he’s upset, of course, but he’s 
no more mad tiian we are.” 

“All right,” said Zhatkin. “Then if 
you won’t kill him, what do you pro- 
pose to do with him — ^take him back to 
Earth with us? For I don’t suppose 
there’ll be much of a welcome for him 
in Hanno. Or leave him here by him- 
self when we go?” 

“We’ll deal with that later. His own 
wishes will have to be considered.” 

“I think they will.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t keep on hint- 
ing. What do you ?” Platavinov 

broke off suddenly as a bell tinkled in- 
side the television box. 

He leaned over and switched it on. 
The glass front glowed, and presently 
Soantin’s face looked out at them. The 
doctor greeted him. The other three 
listened impatiently to the ensuing con- 
versation. 

“It’s good news,” Platavinov told 
them, after he had switched off. “The 
tube re-lining is almost finished. The 
provisioning is complete. To-morrow 
they start filling the fuel tanks, and we 
are to be ready to leave about noon on 
the following day. He will tell us the 
exact time later.” 

“Thank Lenin for that,” said Gor- 
donov piously. “I thought they must be 
pretty nearly finished — and none too 
early for me, either.” 

“You’ve said it,” Vinski agreed. 
“The sooner we’re shooting out into 
space, the happier I’ll feel.” 

“Pity we can’t have a whisky to cele- 
brate it. I might even put up with a 
vodka if we had it,” Gordonov 
lamented. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE REVOLT OF THE SLEEPERS 

E xternally, there was nothing 
to distinguish the next morning 
from its predecessors. The Sun 
rose as it had risen for centuries into 
a featureless, cloudless sky, and shone 
down upon the unshaded sands. But to 
the Earthmen, high in their rooms in 
Ailiko, it had a character of its own, for 
it was the last day of their exile. True 
that it would take twelve weeks or more 
to cross the space which lay between 
them and home, but the homeward 
journey, once fairly begun, could no 
longer be considered exile. They would 
spend only one more night in the 
deserted city. 

Gordonov was first into the living- 
room. He switched on the visi-screen, 
which he had left trained to the posi- 
tion of the Tovaritch, and as it cleared 
the sight raised his spirits still higher 
and banished the last trace of the 
doubts which had troubled him in the 
night. 

The great rocket had already been 
raised to the vertical and poised on her 
four stabilising fins. A metal scaffold- 
ing was being erected beside it to enable 
the machines to reach the refuelling 
ports. From the open air-lock leading 
to the living-quarters a rope ladder 
hung down the shining side to the 
ground, 120 feet below. 

Gordonov called the others in. Their 
eyes lit up at the sight. A delighted 
grin spread over Vinski’s face. 

‘^Now, at last, I can really believe 
that we’re going to get away,” he said. 

‘^You’d begun to doubt it?” said the 
doctor. 

“Hadn’t we all? This place seemed 
to take away my hope and faith in any- 
thing. The sight of the old rocket up 
on end again makes me feel a new man. 
What’s wrong with you?” he added, 
catching sight of Zhatkin. “Cheer up, 
you gloomy Tartar, we’re as good as on 
our way now.” 


“Are we? I don’t feel that we arc, 
I’m still afraid of this place.” 

“Oh, all right, go onl Be a skeleton 
at the feast if you must, only don’t 
rattle your bones.” 

But Zhatkin’s misgivings did not 
damp the cheerfulness of the meal with 
which they began the day. The sense of 
the deserted city outside no longer de- 
pressed their spirits, and they were full 
of plans. Platavinov to collect speci- 
men instruments, a few books and 
pieces of minor apparatus from the 
hospital; Vinski to shoot off the re- 
mainder of his films; Gordonov to 
make a last desperate attempt at imder- 
standing some of the machines. 

Only Zhatkin put forward no plan 
for the day. He sat, indifferent, 
scarcely listening to them. At the end 
of the meal he asked: 

“W’hat about Yauadin? Where’s 
he?” 

“Still sleeping, I suppose,” said 
Platavinov. But the Kirghizian shook 
his head. 

“He’s not. I looked.” 

Vinski slipped from the room. He 
returned in a moment. 

“Zhatkin’s right. He’s gone 1 And his 
rug’s quite cold. He must have been 
gone some hours.” 

“Why didn’t you say so before?” the 
doctor demanded. 

Zhatkin shrugged his shoulders. “I 
forgot; but it wouldn’t have made any 
difference.” 

Platavinov grunted. It was true that 
it would have made no difference if he 
had heard of it half an hour earlier, 
but he was irritated that Zhatkin and 
not himself had been the one to make 
the discovery. 

“Anyway, he can’t have gone far. 
He’ll probably turn up for some food 
soon.” 

Zhatkin seemed determined to make 
himself unpopular. 

“It’s perfectly obvious where he’s 
gone,” he said, with irritating certainty. 

“And where’s that?” 

“Why, back to where he came from. 
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To the vaults under the hospital, of 
course/' 

Gordonov got up and went to the 
cupboard where they kept the space- 
suits. There were only three there; the 
one he himself had been using had gone. 

Vinski rose. ‘‘We'd better go after 
him. The poor devil will go crazy alone 
in that place. After all, we owe him 
something for what we've done to him. 
We might even take him back to 
Earth, if there's no other way of deal- 
ing with him. Get another suit out of 
the stores and come along to the 
hospital, Gordonov." 

All four made their way through the 
underground passage together. At the 
hospital lock, Platavinov pushed over 
the opening lever, but the door re- 
mained closed. 

“That’s odd," he said. “It's never 
failed before." He tried again, but the 
door still refused to move. 

“Better try the ground-level en- 
trance," Vinski suggested. 

ZHATKIN MUSES 

T hey went back a little and 
gained the surface by way of 
the nearest empty building. The 
main entrance-lock of the hospital 
faced them as they emerged. Again 
Platavinov pulled over a lever which 
should have admitted them, but like the 
other, the door failed to resp)ond. 

“He’s jiggered the works somehow," 
said Gordonov. “Seems as if he didn't 
want us.” 

Vinski agreed. “And I don't see that 
there's much we can do about it," he 
added. 

“That's all very well," protested 
Platavinov, looking round from a 
further assault on the door. “But if 
I can't get in, I can't get hold of those 
instruments and specimens. There must 
be other wa5rs into the place." 

“One perhaps, but certainly not 
many," Vinski said. “The less en- 
trances, the less loss of their precious 
air." 
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“I've got to get in somehow," 
muttered Platavinov, grimly. 

The other three helped for a time in 
the search for another entrance, but as 
the Sun rose higher they left him to 
find it for himself. Vinski was un- 
willing to waste his last chances of 
taking photographs, and Gordonov was 
anxious to make his last bid for under- 
standing the machines in the work- 
shops. It would be hard luck for 
Platavinov if he could not collect the 
specimens to take back to Earth, but 
it was not sense for them all to waste 
time on the one job. 

Zhatkin, with a characteristic shrug, 
drifted off too. He made his way back 
to their living-room and settled down 
at the control panel of the visi-screen. 
He tuned it first to show the busy 
streets of Hanno — streets which were 
thronged with moving crowds, not of 
men, but of shining machines. Only 
rarely did he catch a glimpse of a 
helmeted human figure in its space-suit. 

The machines interested him deeply. 
He found it easier than his companions 
to believe that they were sentient, and 
he wanted very much to know the 
degree of self-control to which they had 
attained. Still more he wanted to know 
how they were built. It irked him ex- 
tremely that whenever he set the focus 
for the inside of one of the factories, 
the screen went blank, just as it did 
when he tried to look inside any of the 
other buildings. 

The best that he could do was to 
adjust his view-point so that it was just 
outside the factory doors, but that was 
unsatisfactory, too; the view was 
limited, and half the time it was 
obliterated by machines passing in and 
out. 

One thing his observations of Hanno 
had told him was that whatever the 
relationship between the men and the 
machines, the former certainly did not 
exercise direct control, and that if the 
city contained a human population of 
only some 3,000, as Soantin had said, 
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the machines must outnumber them a 
good many to one. 

When he tired of that, he tried 
to explore another interest. Rais- 
ing his view-point to some thousand 
feet above ground level, he set out to 
follow the great canal which led south- 
ward from Hanno. One day he had 
seen something ploughing slowly 
through its waters. Whether it had 
been creature or machine he did not 
know, for in the effort to get a closer 
view he had muddled his controls and 
lost it altogether. 

He would have liked to know for 
certain whether animal life on such a 
scale had managed to survive in the 
Martian waters, or if he had chanced 
to get a glimpse of a commercial vessel 
still plying between the few surviving 
cities. But miles of the canal moved in 
a broad ribbon across the screen, and 
left him unrewarded. 

The day wore on. No one came to 
disturb Zhatkin as he sat flitting the 
visi-screen hither and thither across the 
half-planet which was its range. 
Doubtless the others had come back to 
the building in the course of the day to 
exchange their depleted oxygen packs 
for fully-charged ones, but they had not 
come upstairs. He was glad of that. 
He had no wish to talk to them. He was 
quite content to sit and, a little sadly, 
watch the scenes pass before him. 

A sense which he did not attempt to 
analyse told him that he could do 
nothing useful. It was something of 
the same feeling which had come upon 
him when he suggested that Yauadin 
should be killed. ... 

GORDONOV’S CAPTURE 

T he Sun was only an hour or two 
off setting when a sound of feet 
in the passage brought him out 
of his contemplations. He turned to see 
Gordonov enter — Gordonov, and a 
stranger, both in space-suits. One of 
the engineer’s hands was firmly 
damped on his companion’s arm. 


‘Tlatavinov here?” he asted. ‘T 
want to hear what this chap has to say.” 

He thrust the other man into the 
room and, taking up a tactical position 
near the door, removed his helmet. 

Zhatkin looked curiously at the new- 
comer. He was undoubtedly a Martian, 
and his features were set similarly to 
Yauadin’s. The man seated himself on 
the divan, with an air of great weari- 
ness, and, seeing that it was safe to do 
so, unfastened his helmet and dropped 
it to the floor. He sat for some seconds 
with his face in his hands. As he looked 
up again, his eyes met Zhatkin’s and 
he said something in his own language. 

Zhatkin could not understand the 
words, but he had seen a worn out, ex- 
hausted man before. He led him over 
to the switchboard and pressed a lever. 
The Martian understood what was ex- 
pected of him. He spoke a few words 
into the diaphragm, and a few minutes 
later he was making a meal with the 
intensity of a desperately hungry man. 

‘^Wliere did you come across him?” 
Zhatkin asked Gordonov. 

‘^Spotted him slinking around in one 
of the engineering shops. Thought it 
was that fellow Yauadin at first, but it 
isn’t.” 

^^So I see. But who is it?” 

^‘That’s what I want to know. I 
brought him along for Platavinov to 
find out. He came quietly enough. Not 
much strength in these chaps, anyway, 
by the skinny look of ’em; and thL one 
seems pretty well all in. Wliat I don’t 
understand ” 

He broke off as Vinski entered hur- 
riedly. 

“There’s something queer happen- 
ing! I swear I saw a couple of men in 

one of the streets just now. It 

Who’s that?” he asked abruptly, as he 
caught sight of the stranger. “Where 
did he come from? What’s going on?” 

“I don’t think it’s too difficult to 
guess,” said Zhatkin, thoughtfully. 

Platavinov arrived a few minutes 
later in a state of great agitation. 

“He’s done itl By Lenin, you were 
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right, Zhatkinl We should never have 
let him go, He^s waking them. There 
are lights ih the hospital; people 
moving inside. What do you think 
they^U do?” 

^^Better ask this one,” Gordonov 
advised, bringing forward his capture. 

Platavinov, swinging round at the 
Martian, fired a series of rapid ques- 
tions at him. The other did not answer 
at once. The food had done him good, 
giving him new strength, but it had not 
taken the lines from his face. He stood 
looking steadily into the doctor’s eyes. 
Then he began to speak slowly, dis- 
tinctly, and with a malevolence which 
no one could misunderstand. 


REVENGE I 

P LATAVINOV was clearly taken 
aback by the venom in his voice, 
but in a few seconds his expression 
of amazement gave place to one of 
understanding. He interjected a swift 
sentence, and the Martian’s manner, 
too, underwent a change. Vinski and 
the others were obliged to wait im- 
patiently through a considerable con- 
versation until Platavinov turned to 
give them the gist of it. He looked 
worried as he did so. 

‘^He thought at first that we were 
Martians,” he explained. ‘^He calmed 
off a bit when I told him who we really 
are, but it seems to me as if there is 
going to be trouble. 

“It was Yauadin who brought this 
off, all right. He left here sometime 
during the night, and went straight to 
the hospital. There he found the 
machinery for aeration and set it going. 
He guessed that we might follow him, 
and put all the entrances to the place 
out of action. The moment there was 
sufficient pressure of air, he set about 
opening the containers and bringing his 
friends back to life. 

“As soon as the first had recovered 
enough, they joined in and helped him. 
They’ve been at it fourteen hours now, 
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and there are hundreds of them out 
already. They’ve been able to bring 
them round quicker than I could; all 
the necessary stuff is to hand in the 
hospital. They’re still at it now, as 
hard as they can go!” 

“What are they going to do?” Vinski 
asked. 

“First, they are going to put this city 
in full working order again; this chap 
and some others have been looking 
round with an eye to getting things 
going. Then they’re going all out to 
revenge themselves on the existing 
cities. They mean to wipe out any 
Martians who still exist. 

“You heard that fellow’s tone when 
he thought we were Martians. That’s 
how they feel about them. It’s going to 
be no half-hearted business once they 
get going!” 

“But can they do it? Make the city 
work again, I mean? And will it be 
possible for them to make enough 
synthetic food to keep going? They’ll 
need raw materials of some kind for 
that,” said Gordonov. 

“I can’t say. I don’t suppose they 
can yet, either. In any case, they prob- 
ably wouldn’t care. Why should they? 
It gives them a chance to live for a 
while, at any rate; nothing else does. 
Above everything . else, they’re mad 
with the idea of revenge — of wiping out 
the people who failed them and left 
them to lie there. That’s what matters 
most to them now. It’s a kind of holy 
war to them. To-morrow they’re going 
to send men out to start opening the 
containers in other cities.” 

“But how many are there? There 
must be millions altogether. The place 
can’t possibly support them.” 

“I know; but they’re desperate, 
don’t you understand? Besides, 
Yauadin has told them about us. He 
has said that if it is possible for us to 
cross space, it is possible for them. 
They will build rockets as soon as they 
can, and colonise on Earth or Venus. 
Somehow or other, they intend to have 
the life that was promised them. 
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‘‘But before everything else they in- 
tend that their own people shall pay the 
price for cheating them. And they’ll 
make sure that it’s paid, tool WeVe 
seen how two men feel about it. 
Imagine a thousand — a hundred 
thousand — ^in the same frame of 
mind. . . 


CHAPTER IX 
journey’s end 

V INSKI nodded. If all the men 
and women released were capable 
of such cold, bitter fury as those 
two, there would be no quarter for the 
inhabitants of Hanno and the other 
cities. 

“We’d better warn Soantin,” he said. 
“We can’t just stand by and let these 
people get ready to wipe him and his 
lot out.” 

Gordonov agreed. “He could send 
the machines against them and make 
sure that no more of the containers are 
opened. Perhaps they’ll be able to sup- 
port those who are free already.” 

“That’s no good.” Platavinov shook 
his head. “I told this man that they 
would find thousands of the machines 
to deal with in Hanno. It didn’t worry 
him. They know how the machines 
work. They can paralyse them, he said. 
I don’t see that there’s anything to be 
done.” 

“Well, at least we can warn Soantin,” 
Vinski repeated. “We must. We owe 
our lives to him; the least we can do is 
to let him know what is happening. 
After all, we’re responsible for it hap- 
pening at all.” 

“That’s just it,” said Platavinov. 
“We are responsible — at least, I am. 
And how is he going to feel about 
that?” 

“It was unintentional. We could not 
foresee what would follow when you 


had revived the man. We had not even 
been warned. He can’t blame us over- 
much; but in any case it is our duty to 
warn him before things go any farther.” 
Vinski’s opinion was quite definite. 
Gordonov backed him up. 

“It may still be possible for him to 
take steps now which he could not take 
later,” he said. 

“And you, Zhatkin?” the doctor 
asked. 

Zhatkin raised his musing eyes. 
“Yes, that would be best, I think. 
Though I doubt its use; I fancy the 
damage is done now.” 

Platavinov thought for a moment 
before he directed Gordonov to take the 
Martian away and lock him up in one 
of the other rooms. 

By the time the engineer returned, 
Soantin’s face was visible on the screen 
of the television-box. Platavinov was 
leaning forward, speaking rapidly and 
intensely in the Martian tongue. 
Soantin’s expression became more 
serious. He asked several questions 
which the doctor answered without 
hesitation. There was a look of decision 
upon his face as the conversation came 
to an end and the picture faded. 

“Well?” asked Vinski. 

“I don’t think it is quite as serious as 
we feared. He is going to send the 
machines against them and stop the 
opening cf further containers until it 
has been decided what is to be done 
with the already revived. He says that 
they are mistaken about the machines, 
for the method of powering them was 
not discovered until centuries after the 
containers were sealed. 

“He does not blame us, for he under- 
stands that we acted in ignorance, but 
he thinks it will be best to get us out 
of the way as soon as possible. The 
Tovaritch refuelling is almost finished 
now, and he is giving orders for the 
inclination to be altered so that we can 
take off six hours earlier; he can’t make 
it sooner than that.” 
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DECEPTION 

I 5HAT will make it soon after 
I dawn,” said Gordonov. 

should’t we go aboard now and 
sleep there?” 

“Partly because the refuelling is not 
yet quite complete, and partly because 
there is not at present any air in the 
living-room. They have to finish con- 
necting up the fresh oxygen tanks.” 

“And he is sure he can look after the 
other business?” Vinski asked. 

“He hasn^t any doubt about it. A 
few hundred of the machines can easily 
handle the situation, he says. So we 
don’t seem to have done so much 
damage as we feared after all,” Plata- 
vinov said with satisfaction. 

“Now as to to-morrow ” he 

went on, but Zhatkin’s voice cut him 
short. 

“Platavinov,” he said, slowly and 
distinctly, “why are you lying?” 

The doctor swung round, fists 
clenched, and glared down upon the 
smaller man. Zhatkin, without moving 
from his seat on the divan, looked 
calmly into the other’s angry face. 

“What do you mean?” Platavinov 
shouted. “You little rat of a Tartar, 
I’ll 1” 

Vinski intervened, pushing the doctor 
aside. To Zhatkin he said: 

“What’s all this about? Why did you 
say he was a liar?” 

. Zhatkin shrugged. “Because he is a 
liar. He never mentioned the con- 
tainers, or the people in them, to 
Soantin just now.” 

Platavinov’s jaw dropped. One 
glance at him was enough to show that 
the thrust had gone home. He re- 
covered himself, but too late. 

“You don’t know what I said or did 
not say. You can’t understand a word 
of their language.” 

“No?” said Zhatkin, softly. 

Platavinov looked away. “Well, 
what if I didn’t tell him? If there’s 
going to be trouble here, isn’t it better 
for all of us to get away as soon as we 
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can before it starts? It’s not our affair, 
and there’s no reason why we should be 
mixed up in it. The sooner we get out, 
the better; that’s why I got him to 
advance the starting time.” 

“Oh, then that part’s true?” said 
Gordonov. 

“Of course it is I But if you’re still 
fools enough to want Soantin to know 
about the rest before he must, you’d 
better get Zhatkin to tell him — for I 
won’t.” 

Zhatkin shook his head. “Unfortu- 
nately, I can’t. I didn’t need to; you 
told the lies in our own language.” 

“In that case,” said Platavinov, “it 
seems that Soantin is going to remain 
uninformed.” 


YAUADIN RETURNS 

T hey rose next morning by the 
first light. Platavinov spoke into 
the microphone, ordering the last 
food they would eat on Mars. Gor- 
donov switched on the visi-screen and 
focused it once more on the Tovaritch. 
It cleared, and showed the rocket ready 
for the take-off, with the morning sun 
reflecting brightly from her polished 
hull. The effect of the doctor’s talk 
with Soantin was noticeable at once, for 
the whole ship was now tilted several 
degrees to the left, and the rope ladder 
which had laid against the side now 
hung free for the greater part of its 
length. 

All four turned to look at it. It 
seemed too long expected to be true 
that they were ready to go at last. In 
less than an hour now, they would be 
back in the familiar living-room, 
making themselves comfortable on their 
couches for the start. In just over an 
hour they would be out in space, well 
started on their three months’ fall from 
planet to planet. 

Vinski, to save wasting time later on, 
was already pulling on his silvery space- 
suit ready for the walk to the rocket. 
The others followed his example. 
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The last meal finished, they set about 
gathering together their belongings and 
such specimens as they had decided to 
take back to Earth. Vinski was decor- 
ating himself with his film cameras and 
pulling out of a cupboard the rifles 
which had proved a needless precau- 
tion. Platavinov was packing together 
the objects he had acquired before the 
closing of the hospital, including the 
flask of green gas taken from Yauadin’s 
container. 

Gordonov had a small motor which 
would, he hoped, be the means of 
supplying the world with an entirely 
new form of power once he could find 
anybody able to make head or tail of it. 
He was improvising a cord sling which 
would enable him to take it up the rope 
ladder. Only Zhatkin, it seemed, had 
nothing to take from Mars but what he 
had brought. He sat unexcitedly watch- 
ing the others. 

Vinski straightened himself and 
looked round the room. ‘‘Is there any- 
thing he had begun, when a 

sound of running footsteps outside 
made him break off. 

Yauadin, wearing a space-suit, but 
helmetless like themselves, appeared in 
the doorway. For a moment he looked 
at them. Then he singled Platavinov 
out from the rest. There was a look of 
vivid fury on his face; the self-control 
he had shown before had gone, the 
hatred in his eyes was limitless. Plata- 
vinov stepped back involuntarily. 

A flood of words broke from the 
Martian. Harsh, bitter-toned phrases, 
delivered as if they were blows. The 
doctor stepped back again, raising his 
hand as though to ward the other off. 
But the Martian came no nearer. 
Platavinov seemed utterly confounded. 
Once he started to expostulate in a 
fumbling way, but the other talked him 
down. 

The climax came too suddenly for 
the rest to suspect it. Yauadin raised 
his right arm and pointed it at the man 
before him. Vinski, with immense 
presence of mind, flung himself upon 


him. But he was too late. The instant 
before he reached him there was a sear- 
ing, soundless flash, and as the two men 
crashed over together, Platavinov 
slithered down against the wall, a hole 
burnt through his head. 

The silence that followed lasted only, 
a few seconds. It was broken by a 
shout from Gordonov. 

“Look I Vinski, look!” 

He was pointing to the visi-screen. 
Three figures in silver space-suits were 
climbing the swaying ladder up the 
Tovaritch^s side. One stood in the open 
doorway above, four more on the 
ground at the foot of the ladder. 

Vinski took in the scene at a glance. 
With a bound he was across the room 
and had snatched up his helmet. 

“Come on,” he shouted to the others, 
as he made for the doorway. Gordonov, 
helmet also in hand, was only a few 
steps behind him. 

THE RACE FOR THE ROCKET 

HATKIN did not move. 

He remained sitting on the 
edge of the divan, looking at the 
bodies of the two men. They were both 
beyond help. There was a hole right 
through Platavinov’s head; Yauadin’s 
head had cracked on the floor as he 
went down under Vinski’s weight. 

He needed no explanation of what 
had occurred. More than once among 
the Martian’s invective he had caught 
the word “Karlet.” Karlet, Platavinov 
had told them, was the name of Yau- 
adin’s wife, with whom he had gone so 
hopefully to the hospital on that day so 
many centuries ago. 

What could be more natural than 
that husband and wife should have laid 
in their containers side by side? And 
after that unfortunate opening of the 
first container — that “accident,” as 
Platavinov had called it — ^they had 
taken the next one to it to bring back 
here. It was Karlet who had died in 
that vault, and her body had been there 
for Yauadin to find. . , , 
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Zhatkin looked across at the broken 
body. Well, at least the unhappy, twice- 
embittered Yauadin had peace now. 

He looked back once more to the 
visi-screen. The last of the space-suited 
figures was nearing the top of the 
ladder now. A movement in the lower 
right-hand corner of the scene caught 
his eye. Two human figures accom- 
panied by several scuttering machines, 
were racing towards the rocket-ship. 

Suddenly, a moment after he had 
noticed them, the machines came to a 
dead stop and froze motionless. But 
the two human beings kept on. Though 
they were too small for him to dis- 
tinguish details, he knew that they were 
Vinski and Gordonov by the super- 
human strides in which their Earthly 
muscles carried them over the sand. 

One running figure reached the dang- 
ling ladder a little ahead of the other. 
He leapt at it, and began to climb like 
a monkey. The other was only a yard 
or two behind him. 

The last of the earlier climbers was 
in the air-lock now. Zhatkin saw him 
lean out and look down at the tv/o 
Earthmen. Already the leader was half- 
way up the ladder. Then the man in 
the air-lock bent down. Another 
moment, and ladder and climbers fell 
together to the ground. The outer door 
of the air-lock closed. 

Of the climbers, one — it was impos- 
sible to say which — lay where he had 
fallen among the loops of the ladder. 
The other jumped to his feet and 
gazed up at the towering rocket, shak- 
ing both his fists at it in impotent 
frenzy. It was some minutes before he 
noticed his companion’s plight. When 
he did, he went over and lifted the 
other man’s head. 

Even at the size they were on the 
screen, it was clear that the helmet was 
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smashed. Asphyxiation, if not the fall, 
had finished the journey for him. 
Slowly the survivor straightened up. 
Once more he looked long and steadily 
up the shining side of the rocket. Theit 
he picked up his fallen companion and 
began to plod with a slow, weary step 
back towards the city. 

There came a sudden burst of flame, 
fierce as a part of the Sun itself, be- 
tween the flanges of the rocket. Zhatkin 
drew back with his hand over his smart- 
ing eyes. When he was able to look 
again the Tovaritch had gone. Where 
she had stood was a pit of fused and 
blackened sand. Of the man who had 
been carrying the other back there was 
no sign. . . . 

Zhatkin sat awhile without moving. 
Then he sighed. His sad eyes searched 
slowly round the room, loitered for a 
space on the rifles which Vinski had 
dropped as he sprang at the Martian, 
passed on to Platavinov’s body, and 
then to Yauadin’s. 

What would happen? he wondered. 
Would the Tovaritch make the journey 
back to Earth with her Martian crew? 
Or to Venus, perhaps? Or would she be 
lost for ever in the depths of space? He 
would never know. 

He found himself staring at an object 
v/hich lay close beside Yauadin. It 
looked something like an electric torch, 
save that it was open at the end where 
the glass should be. He walked slowly 
across and picked it up. A simple- 
looking little weapon, but effective, as 
Yauadin had shown. Apparently one 
operated it by pressing a neat little 
knob on the side. 

Zhatkin looked round the room once 
more. He sighed again. Then he put 
the tube against his head and pressed 
the little knob. 
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CHAPTER I 

TOO MANY ERRORS 

I ^HEY make too many errors 
I cried the great man in intense 
irritation as he turned restlessly 
in his chair. ^We keep a chart of the 
errors — we keep a chart of ever3rthing 
we do — and the number of errors per 
stenographer per day is constantly in- 
creasing. These errors are annoying — 
and costly, too. No matter how hard 
our office force may try, they do not 
correct all of them. Last month, one of 
the typists put a period in the wrong 
place, and it cost the firm over a 
quarter of a million. In another in- 
stance, the omission of a comma caused 
us to lose a lawsuit. 

“Constant inefficiency, causing con- 
tinual irritation and a lessened pro- 
duction of business. Our experts tell us 
that if the stenographic force were one 
hundred per cent perfect, we could 
nearly double our business. I doubt 
that; but we could do much more than 
we are doing. I want you to devise 
some plan to stop these errors!^’ 
Doctor Billings, eminent biologist 


and sociologist, looked curiously at the 
speaker. He had worked for Jerome 
Smith, President of Universal Utilities, 
for several years, and had always found 
his problems vitally important. After a 
moment’s pause he asked: 

“How many stenographers do you 
employ, Mr. Smith?” 

“Ten thousand in our New York 
offices. As you know, we decided to 
centralise all our offices some years ago. 
We need ten thousand, but usually we 
have only about nine thousand ana have 
to replace them constantly. We handle 
millions of letters a year — ^personal, 
individual letters. Our business life 
depends upon the character of these 
letters, and we cannot secure the right 
kind of stenographers.” 

“Why not raise their pay?” 

“That has been tried. The more pay, 
the more pleasure; the more pleasure, 
the more fatigue and the greater 
the number of errors.” 

“Then educate them I” 

“They refuse to be educated. We 
have free night schools; one-fifteenth 
of one per cent attend. They won’t 
even go when we pay them. Claim they 
want relaxation at night. Do you know 
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what the average stenographer does 
with her twenty-four hours?” 

Doctor Billings laughingly confessed 
his ignorance. 

‘We studied a thousand of them and 
made a composite picture of their daily 
life,” said Jerome Smith, answering his 
own question. “They are high school 
and business college graduates, about 
twenty years old. They stay in bed as 
long as possible, dress as fast as they 
can, bolt an insufficient breakfast and 
spend about an hour in the subway or 
elevated going to the office. From nine 
a.m. to noon their work is fairly" 
correct. During the noon hour they 
gaze at shop windows and eat a poor 
lunch. They’d rather spend their money 
on silk stockings than beefsteak. 

“From one to five their work becomes 
more careless as they become more 
fatigued. It takes them an hour to re- 
turn home, where they eat their only 
hot meal of the day. At eight their boy 
friends come and take them to a 
movie or dance hall. They usually re- 
tire between eleven and one. On Satur- 
day afternoons they go to Coney 
Island. Sundays are periods of relaxa- 
tion — ^unless their boy friends have a 
Ford. 

“After an average of two years and 
three months, most of them marry, and 
keep on working till the first child is 
born. Then they cease to work; but 
from the day of their marriage they 
become less and less efficient. If it were 
not for humanitarian reasons, we 
would discharge every woman employee 
as soon as she gets married. . . . 

“The most capable ones, of course, 
become private secretaries, while the 
beautiful ones marry or go into 
private apartments; the dull ones are 
discharged, and last year our turnover 
was sixty-five per cent. We can hardly 
hire and train them fast enough. Some- 
thing has got to be done. I engaged you 
with the understanding that you could 
solve such problems, and I want you to 
get busy I” 


■miiuuiiiiumkihuiiuiiuinmiiiiimiuiiiiuuutiimmiiuuiiinmumtiuiimtnnuiiiiiiiiiii.j a 

It has already been demon- 
strated that a machine can often 
do a job far more efficiently than 
a human being in the world of 
commerce, where employees who 
have not been entirely replaced 
by machinery are required to act 
more and more along mechanical 
lines, or as mere adjuncts to a 
piece of mechanism. This re- 
markable story, which appeals 
particularly to shorthand typists 
and other office workers, 
suggest what may be the out- 
come of this constant striving 
for perfection. Told by a prom- 
inent American physician, it 
originally appeared in Amazing 
Stories Quarterly ten years ago, 
and is reprinted here by special 
permission. 
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THE DREAM 

D octor billings looked hurt 

as he replied: 

“You talked to me about this 
a year ago and I gave you several 
models of a phono-stenic machine, in- 
vented in our laboratories. I advised 
that you have five thousand of these 
machines made and discharge ninety- 
nine per cent of your stenographers. If 
I remember aright, you never com- 
mented on my suggestion.” 

“We gave them a trial! We are 
always willing to try anything. At first 
it looked as though it might work; 
it really was a beautiful piece of 
machinery. All our men had to do was 
to talk into a receiver and the sound 
was transmitted to the machine, trans- 
formed into mechanical activity, and 
the letter was finished a second after the 
dictation ended. As I remember the 
details, the machine was entirely auto- 
matic, had a paper-feeder, and dis- 
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charged the letter into one tray and 
the carbon into another. As a machine, 
it was perfect; but it could not think, 
consequently there were many words 
that could not be used. For example, 
to — too — two; three different words, 
three different meanings, but only one 
sound for the three. 

“Another difficulty was in the matter 
of pronunciation. In adjusting the 
machine you used an actor who is 
credited with having a wonderful voice 
and speaking perfect English. Unfor- 
tunately, in our office we have men from 
every part of the United States and 
many foreigners who have had to learn 
English. All of our men spoke English, 
but they all had a different accent, and 
none spoke as perfectly as the actor. 
The machine typed exactly what they 
spoke, but the letters it produced were 
certainly queer affairs.” 

“You could have had the machines 
adjusted to suit the different accents,” 
Billings protested, somewhat peevishly. 

“Certainly; I knew that! Then they 
would have been one-man machines. If 
one were adjusted to suit a Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchman, it could not be used 
by an English-speaking Spaniard. The 
invention simply was not practical. 
What I want is better service from more 
efficient stenographers!” 

“I do not see how that can be 
obtained.” 

“You had better see, then!” snapped 
the President of Universal Utilities. 
“That is what I hired you for, and let 
you write your own salary. I am a busi- 
ness man, not a scientist. All I know 
is that the stenographer is a human 
machine. She uses her hands to work 
with. The hands are connected with the 
brain. Brain, hands and typewriter 
produce letters. I must have perfect 
letters. It is your business to produce 
them. Get busy! When you have a 
plan, come and see me. Till then, stay 
away from me, because the presence of 
inefficiency irritates me.” 

The biologist lost no time in leaving 


the office, while Jerome Smith turned 
restlessly to his next task. Having given 
this delicate problem to Doctor Billings, 
he promptly forgot it — for the time 
being. He knew, and so did Doctor 
Billings, that unless the problem were 
satisfactorily settled, there would be a 
new biologist employed within a few 
months. 

So, for the next month, Doctor 
Billings and his subordinates studied 
the race of stenographers. He found 
that practically every statement that 
Jerome Smith had made about them 
was correct. Those that were capable 
ceased to be mere letter writers and 
filled offices of trust as private secre- 
taries. Many married. The dull ones 
remained dull. Gaps in the ranks were 
easily filled by very ordinary material 
from business colleges. Replacements 
were frequent and the yearly turnover 
large. 

The average office worker was fairly 
capable but absolutely undependable. 
They had ambitions and day-dreams, 
but these did not extend in the direction 
of writing a perfect letter. A few grew 
old in the service, but most changed 
occupations before they were twenty- 
five. Socially, they were middle-class, 
poorly housed, inadequately fed, but 
rather elegantly dressed. 

Doctor Billings worked and studied, 
and yet failed to see how the work 
could be more efficiently performed. 
His inability fretted him. His pride was 
hurt, and in addition, he was faced with 
the prospect of losing his position if he 
failed to satisfy his employer. Worry, 
nervous strain and overwork produced 
insomnia. Finally, tired nature de- 
manded sleep, and in his slumber came 
a dream from the subconscious. . . . 

From a high balcony he overlooked 
an office where several hundred steno- 
graphers were working at noiseless 
machines. He could tell from the con- 
tinued intensity of their labour and the 
satisfied expression on their faces that 
they were happy in their work. Some- 
one put an opera-glass in his hands, and 
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he focused on one individual worker 
after another. 

He was at once impressed with the 
intelligent faces and the enormous, cap- 
able hands — ^large, strong hands, with 
long and wonderful fingers racing surely 
over the keyboards. In his dream he 
watched them, hour after hour, as they 
wrote letters; and he knew, without 
reading, that they were writing perfect 
letters, at a terrific speed. • . . 


THE BIOLOGIST'S PLAN 

W AKING with a start, he was 
shivering as he turned on the 
light. Unable to forget those 
stenographers’ hands, he placed his 
own between the light and the bedroom 
wall, making huge extremities appear 
as shadows with twisting, menacing 
fingers. Then he went to sleep again. 

The next morning, after shaving 
more carefully than usual, he went to 
see Jerome Smith, and in spite of his 
efforts, it was the scientist who was 
excited, and not the capitalist, as had 
been the case at the previous meeting. 

Without preamble or delay, he 
blurted out tfie astonishing statement 
which had come to him after his 
dream : 

“We will secure better stenographers 
by breeding them I” 

The astonished leader of finance 
could only stammer: 

“W-w-what?” 

“Breed theml” repeated the 
scientist. “When man wanted to 
develop the carrier pigeon for speed, 
the trotting horse for racing, the 
pointer dog for hunting and the cow for 
increased milk production, he bred 
them. Burbank bred a spineless 
cactus. We will breed errorless steno- 
graphers!” 

“You must be insane, Doctor!” 

“Not at all, though I can’t blame 
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you for thinking so. . . . The students 
of developmental neurology, headed by 
Frederick Tilney and Doctor Hunt- 
ington, organised the Galton Society of 
America. For years they have studied 
the growth of the brain, and they have 
shown that the development of certain 
areas in the cerebral cortex is directly 
controlled by the use made of the hand. 
They believe there are certain un- 
developed areas in the brain, especially 
in the frontal lobes, and that as the use 
of the hand increases, these lobes will 
be correspondingly developed, to greater 
usefulness. 

“You spoke of human machines,” 
the doctor went on. “You said that the 
perfect stenographer would have won- 
derful hands and acute brains. That 
made me think. Stenography and 
t5^ewriting are highly specialised uses 
of the hand, controlled by certain brain 
centres. The more expert the hand, 
the more highly developed will be the 
brain; the finer the cerebral growth, 
the more wonderful will the hand be 
in its accuracy. 

“If we can develop new sections of 
the cortex, deepen the grooves between 
the convolutions, we can produce steno- 
graphers who are more nearly errorless. 
If we can breed them for accuracy and 
speed, we will have creatures as highly 
specialised as the racing horse or the 
bird dog. These stenographers will re- 
main faithful to their work, because 
they will be so bred that they will never 
want to do an5rthing else, ev^ if they 
were able. 

“They will be perfect human 
machines, capable of doing one kind of 
mento-physical work and unable and 
unwilling to do anything else. By a 
process of selective breeding we will in- 
crease their speed and decrease their 
errors. That is the solution to your 
question!” 

Jerome Smith remained silent for 
many seconds. Even though he was 
accustomed to tremendous problems, 
this was almost too much for his intel- 
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lect to grasp. Finally he asked, almost 
in a whisper: 

^^But how can you breed them?^' 

“That is simply a matter of detail — 
technique; something for your experi- 
mental station to work out. I give you 
an idea — breed them. The rest can be 
left to your subordinates. But I will 
give you the main outline of my 
plan. . . . 

“You appreciate the fact that most 
of your stenographers are women. 
When they marry they mate with 
artisans, salesmen, street-car con- 
ductors, occasionally with a business 
man, but never with another steno- 
grapher. I understand that you have 
about ten thousand stenographers in 
your employ. Gradually replace five 
thousand of the dull ones with five 
thousand male tjqDists, the best you can 
find in the entire world. Build a 
suburban centre with comfortable 
homes; offer to every male steno- 
grapher who marries one of your office 
force a home, rent free, and complete 
maintenance. 

“Do not let them marry unless they 
both pass certain examinations for 
speed and perfection of copy. Give an 
extra bonus for every child born. Have 
a community-hospital, day-nursery, 
kindergarten and school. Thus the 
mothers can soon return to their office, 
while the children will remain under 
your control. From their youth they 
will be taught stenography and t5rpe- 
writing; they will be made to live with 
their machines. 

“As soon as they are competent 
enough, put them to work in your 
offices. Make them independent of 
their families. From the first, control 
their twenty-four hours^ activity. 
Always they will be stenographers. 
Encourage them to marry steno- 
graphers — and breed stenographers. I 
believe that in ten generations you will 
be able to produce office workers that 
will turn out perfect letters and be glad 
to do itl'^ 


CHAPTER II 

THE NEW RACE 

“^T^NSENSE” shouted Jerome 
I Smith, springing from his chair 
^ and walking excitedly up and 
down the room. “Ten generations would 
take two hundred years. You and I 
would be food for worms Iqng before 
even a start was made.’^ 

“Under ordinary circumstances, your 
criticism would be warranted,” replied 
the biologist, soothingly. “But wait 
till you hear the rest of my plan. . . . 
In this special colony we will have com- 
plete control of the food supply. The 
food will be part of the salary. We wilL 
furnish three meals a day; the nourish- 
ment of the babies will be completely 
under the control of our dieticians. 
With these foods we will incorporate 
certain chemicals, especially some 
obtained from the ductless glands. 

“Thus, the growth of the babies will 
be accelerated. They will mature more 
rapidly than the average children. The 
first generation will be ready to marry 
at sixteen, whereas the next genera- 
tion will be working at ten and marry- 
ing at fourteen. Eventually, these 
specially-bred stenographers will be 
doing full duty at six and marrying at 
eight. I do not believe we should 
force nature beyond that point. 

“In fifty years, sufficient results will 
have been obtained to make the ex- 
periment profitable,” Doctor Billings 
added. “I thoroughly believe that five 
generations of such intensive breeding 
will yield a race of stenographers who 
will be able to produce the finest of 
work and be absolutely incapable of 
doing anything else.” 

Jerome Smith shivered. The idea, 
for some reason, was distasteful to him 
— and he said so. 

“I admit that the average steno- 
grapher is rather poor material; but 
they are human beings, Doctor Billings, 
and I can hardly reconcile myself to 
your idea.” 
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The scientist, however, was unable 
to brook opposition: 

^^But it is for their own good, Mr. 
Smith I If you were just selfish in the 
matter, it would be different. You said 
yourself that their lives were imhappy 
and unsatisfactory. You insisted that 
they had no future that was worth 
while, that few of them could advance. 
Your idea was that they were poorly 
fed, badly housed and that their sexual 
life was inadequate. 

“If you follow my plan, you can 
make them comfortable and happy. 
Once they are bred to be capable steno- 
graphers, they will not want to do any- 
thing else. They will be able to attain 
the greatest satisfaction in their work. 
They will only happy when taking 
dictation and transposing it into t 3 q)e. 
Their motto will be, ‘Efficiency plus 
Contentment.’ No doubt the time will 
come when we can have a new genera- 
tion born every ten years, and every 
child will be born with the inherited 
desire to become a perfect steno- 
grapher. 

“If it works, you can follow the 
same plan out with your other workers, 
though that is for the future to 
decide. ... You will be able to secure 
a great advantage over your com- 
petitors. In fifty years Universal 
Utilities will control the markets of the 
world. In a hundred years you can 
have a specially-bred line of workers. 
I can see that finally your organisation 
could so breed workers that they 
would be willing to work for no other 
reason than the pleasure they had in it, 
or because they were forced to do so 
by the inherited urge. That, however, 
is all in the future; what we need now 
is to make a start.” 

“But won’t they object? Can they 
be controlled?” 

“ Certainly 1 At first they won’t 
realise what is happening. All they will 
know is that they are being well housed, 
excellently fed and beautifully clothed. 
The changes in the generations will 
come gradually. When realisation 
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comes, it will be too late to resist. They 
will have only one ambition then — one 
primitive urge, and that will be to 
write perfect letters. 

“Then they wdll only want to sleep 
and eat and work. All initiative will be 
gone except the desire to take dictation 
and write perfect letters. They will be 
machines — but still human; they will 
know the difference between to and too 
and two. . . . Can they be controlled? 
Why, Mr. Smith, the only strike you 
will ever have will come when you are 
unable to supply them with workl” 


THE SCHEME IS LAUNCHED 

A nd Jerome Smith, President of 
Universal Utilities, was finally 
" convinced. He was big enough 
to see that he was only a small part of 
an organisation which might some day 
control the destinies of the world, that 
would hold in its grip the commerce of 
a universe. A small man might plan 
for a generation, but a big man would 
arrange a programme that would carry 
on in every detail a thousand years 
after his death. 

Jerome Smith looked into the future. 
He saw a colossal organisation; an 
office force that functioned perfectly, a 
sales staff of five thousand executives 
dictating to ten thousand errorless 
stenographers. He envisaged a con- 
stant flow of perfect letters, streaming 
in every direction from the central 
offices to all parts of the world, bring- 
ing in a volume of business that was the 
envy and despair of his rapidly weaken- 
ing competitors. 

But he saw more than this. ... In 
his factories he saw specially bred 
workers, working rapidly with skilled 
hands, perfectly co-ordinated with 
highly developed brains. He wondered 
if the same principle could be applied 
to other departments of Universal 
Utilities. If salesmen could be bred 
so that they would trail the uninterested 
customer with the unflagging interest of 
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a bloodhound? Whether even the 
higher executive offices could not be 
filled with specially bred managers . . .? 

Realising that time meant nothing if 
only in the end the results were satis- 
factory, he gradually came to think in 
terms of Universal Utilities rather than 
in units of isolated humanity. Every- 
thing must be sacrificed for the 
organisation. The individuals were of 
no value. He considered them simply 
as pawns on his chess-board; things 
hardly human, living in human shape, 
but not worthy of sympathetic regard. 

The more he thought about the 
breeding of capable stenographers, the 
more he felt that the end more than 
justified the means. He even reached 
the point where, in his grandiose pride, 
he felt that, like a previous creator, he 
was changing something useless into a 
thing of beautiful utility. So, without 
further delay, he gave the necessary 
orders for the scheme to be put into 
operation. The arrangements were 
easily made. Universal Utilities manu- 
factured everything necessary for the 
building and equipment of the suburban 
homes. The arrangement of a new 
salary scale and a system of bonuses 
was also easy. The hard part was to 
find five thousand competent, un- 
married, male stenographers to take 
the place of the five thousand in- 
capable females who were to be dis- 
charged. 

Yet even this was finally done; social 
centres were organised, and every 
opportunity was given the ten thousand 
young people to spend their spare time 
with one another, while the prospect of 
matrimony was encouraged in every 
way. As a result, six thousand of the 
stenographers were married within a 
year, and another two thousand at the 
end of eighteen months. Those who re- 
fused to marry were discharged, and 
their places filled by younger and more 
socially inclined typists. 

As fast as they married, each couple 
was given a comfortable home in one 
of the apartments in the new com- 


munity centres, and the generous 
system of bonuses made child-bearing 
an unqualified pleasure rather than a 
foreboding of disastrous poverty. 

Such a programme could not be kept 
a secret. In fact, Universal Utilities 
used it as an advertisement, not only 
to bring the firm world-wide fame as a 
philanthropic organisation, but also to 
attract to their employ the most skilful 
office workers from all the business 
world. For several Sunda5rs the lead- 
ing newspapers ran lengthy articles in 
their magazine section. One was 
headed: 

FREE HOMES 

FOR SKILFUL 

STENOGRAPHERS 

Universal Utilities promotes health 
and happiness among its office force 
by encouraging its employees to lead 
normal lives. Marriage among the 
stenographic force is encouraged, 
and every inducement given the 
young people to become parents. 
Suburban centres are provided for 
them to live in, thoroughly equipped 
with hospitals, day nurseries and 
kindergartens. For the first time in 
the history of the business world, the 
lesser employees of a great corpora- 
tion are being given an opportunity 
to live the kind of lives that the 
Creator intended all men and women 
should live. . . . 

THE FIRST GENERATION 

N aturally, children were 

born in these centres. In fact, 
many more children were born 
than were either expected or necessary 
for the continuation of the experiment, 
which both Doctor Billings and Jerome 
Smith were watching with great 
interest. And when, at the end of five 
years, the scientist reported to the 
corporation president that there were 
now over ten thousand specially bred 
stenographic children, he anticipated 
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his employer’s question by ending his 
report wi^ the statement: 

^‘Under the present conditions of life 
in the stenographic centres, there is no 
<ioubt that there will be many more 
children born and raised to maturity 
than will be needed to carry on the ex- 
periment at the end of eighteen years. 
This is really a necessary part of the 
programme, especially in the early 
generations of breeding. There* will be 
many children who will not be true to 
type. Later we hope, by a series of 
carefully conducted measurements, to 
eliminate the unfit at a very early age. 
Even now we believe that much can 
be told by the shape of the hands and 
the length of the fingers. 

“In this generation, however, a cer- 
tain number of the children will re- 
semble their grandparents more than 
their parents. We feel that we shall 
need to have thirty thousand children 
born as soon as possible in this genera- 
tion, in order to be sure of ten thousand 
adults who are perfect enough to carry 
on the experiment. Realising the neces- 
sity of having as many children born as 
close together as possible, we are now 
giving an extra bonus to stenographers 
who are twins. 

“In this first generation, we will 
begin at once to teach stenography and 
typewriting in the primary grades; and 
we believe that by the time the children 
reach the age of ten, we shall be able 
to pick out one-third of them as giving 
promise of special speed and accuracy. 
These will be trained in separate 
schools, while the duller ones will be 
gradually isolated, and in the course of 
years, amalgamated with the ordinary 
city workers. I might add that the 
special diet is working favourably; all 
the children are, on the average, two 
years in advance of the ordinaiy child 
in size, weight, and intelligence.” 

Twenty years passed, and eighty per 
cent of the old stenographers were re- 
tired on a liberal pension, being re- 
placed in the offices of Universal Utili- 
ties by the first generation of specially 
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bred and highly educated office workers. 
One out of every four of the children 
in the first generation had been able to 
pass the necessary tests. These had 
been sent to special schools where the 
entire time was spent on spelling, 
punctuation, grammar, stenography 
and typewriting. 

At the age of fourteen they were 
working in experimental offices, while 
at fifteen they were being given posi- 
tions in the main offices of Universal 
Utilities. As a rule, they were fine 
specimens of manhood and woman- 
hood, having received the best of care 
in every way since their birth. Irrespec- 
tive of any ability they possessed, none 
in this generation were given positions 
unless they manifested genuine love for 
the work. 

Records were carefully kept, and 
every precaution taken for the continu- 
ation of the work after the death of 
Jerome Smith and Doctor Billings. 
While the actual details of the proposed 
reform were only known to a few of 
the higher officials, it was generally 
understood that Universal Utilities was 
sold to the idea that their business 
success of the future lay in perfect 
letters, written by errorless steno- 
graphers. 


CHAPTER III 

THE HUMAN MACHINES 

I N such a company, more like a 
machine than an organisation of 
human individuals, events moved 
with the regularity of clockwork. 
Jerome Smith at seventy-five was still 
watching the daily curve of errors 
which was placed routinely on his desk. 
With grim satisfaction, he saw the line 
indicating the volume of business and 
the daily number of letters rise steadily 
towards a peak that could not even be 
estimated, while at the same time the 
number of errors per stenographer per 
day was steadily falling. 
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This record was carefully watched 
and the results published. A definite 
scale of advance in salary was the re- 
ward for weeks and months of perfec- 
tion. Some stenographers were able to 
go an entire month without spoiling 
their record. The perfect stenographer 
had not yet been born, but a wonder- 
ful improvement was already apparent. 

The gain in speed was as remarkable 
as the advancement in accuracy. 
Special inventions had to be devised 
in order to allow the typewriters to 
respond rapidly enough to the flying 
fingers. It was even found necessary to 
devise an autom^atic paper-feeder, so 
that the typist would not have to stop 
to insert a fresh sheet of paper. A touch 
of one button put in a piece of corre- 
spondence paper, while pressure on 
another button inserted an envelope. 

It might seem that, with the increas- 
ing speed and greater accuracy, the 
correspondence of Universal Utilities 
could be carried on with five thousand 
office workers instead of ten thousand. 
The truth was that, while the ten 
thousand stenographers were doing 
ten times as much work as the same 
number had accomplished twenty years 
before, the volume of business had in- 
creased proportionately. The carefully 
kept charts showed that the experiment 
was paying for itself in every way. 

When the third generation had been 
born, there was a smaller percentage of 
workers to be discarded; the result of 
the intensive breeding was beginning to 
show. As an old man, aged in body but 
still active in mind, Doctor Billings, in 
his annual report to his employer, 
Jerome Smith, made the interesting 
statement: 

^Tn the fifth generation we are find- 
ing less than fifteen per cent of babies 
who are not running true to type.” 

Two hundred years passed. Universal 
Utilities, now governed by Hiram 
Smith, descendant of Jerome Smith, 
ruled the financial world. During that 
two hundred years, the basic principle 
that “Better letters produce better busi- 


ness” had never been forgotten. There 
were new ways of reaching the ultimate 
consumer: the radio constantly en- 
deavoured to furnish new contacts, 
salesmen in monoplanes reached every 
small town; but still the great bulk of 
the business all over the world had to 
be carried on by correspondence. 

And that correspondence was now 
approaching a state of wonderful per- 
fection. Errors might be made in dicta- 
tion, addresses might be wrong, but 
mistakes made by the ten thousand 
stenographers were now so unusual that 
the heads of departments were always 
inclined to blame the mistake on other 
sections of the office force. Year after 
year, the stenographers approached 
closer to the perfection of beautifully 
adjusted machinery, with this differ- 
ence: that they could think, reason, 
evaluate, differentiate. To their finely 
co-ordinated muscles were added har- 
monious and specially trained minds. 

Most significant of all was the 
pleasure they took in their work. They 
were only content when working, only 
happy in the office. Severe illness might 
keep them from their machines, but 
nothing else. Their homes were simply 
miniature offices where they talked over 
the work of the day, helped their 
children to write letters, and vied with 
each other in speed contests. 

The increased love for their work 
influenced their social contacts. Those 
who were recognised as being ninety- 
nine per cent efficient hesitated to seek 
the society of the eighty-five-per- 
centers. An unmarried girl who was 
ninety - seven per cent perfect in 
accuracy and speed was willing to keep 
company only with a young man who 
was as brilliant as she was, and cer- 
tainly would not consider matrimony 
with one who was only rated at ninety 
per cent. 

Their one-track minds ceased to con- 
sider personal wealth, beauty, fame or 
sexual allure as reasons for marriage. 
All they could think, talk and dream of 
was their work and the possibility of 
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someone working a whole year without 
making an error. Sundays and holidays 
were observed, but were always fol- 
lowed by days of increased production, 
as the ten thousand workers carefully 
rested, avoiding every form of fatigue 
during their hours off duty, and con- 
serving their energy for the return to 
work. 

THE president's DAUGHTER 

O NE afternoon Hiram Smith was 
entertaining a young lady in his 
office. It was his daughter, 
Mirabella, recently returned from one 
of the most fashionable colleges in 
Massachusetts. Hiram Smith was dis- 
turbed, even though he tried to conceal 
his annoyance. His only daughter, his 
one and only child, had been dismissed 
from college on account of complete 
failure to make the necessary grades. 
He had done his utmost to keep her 
there, but even his great wealth and 
power had been insufficient to bribe the 
president of the college, who had simply 
said that the young lady was unwilling ■ 
to study and could not stay;. 

There was nothing in the general 
appearance of the late collegian to in- 
dicate mental deficiency; in fact, she 
looked unusually alert and mentally 
active as she sat on the other side of 
the big desk. 

“Well?” grunted her father, puffing 
savagely at his cigar. 

“Weill” ansv/ered the daughter. “Is 
this the way you welcome your only- 
only?” 

“You have disgraced me!” Hiram 
Smith replied. “Only my influence has 
kept it out of the afternoon papers. 
Even then, all Nev/ York knows about 
it. My daughter, Mirabella Smith, 
great, great, etc., grand-daughter of 
Jerome Smith, thrown out of college 
because she could not pass the neces- 
sary examinations!” 

“That’s wrong. Dad!” protested the 
girl. “I could have passed them, but I 
did not want to. I told you I did not 
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want to go to college. I simply 
abominate mathematics and languages. 
I did not try to study.” 

“What are you going to do — ^marry 
at eighteen?” 

“No; I want to be a stenographer.” 

Hiram Smith nearly swallowed his 
cigar. 

“A — ^stenographer?” he whispered 
weakly. 

“Yes. Your hearing is all right, isn’t 
it? I have been practising on a machine 
for over a year, and can do some short- 
hand. I want a job in Universal Utili- 
ties.” 

It .was then that the great man 
laughed, so heartily that his daughter 
began to blush in anger. 

“I don’t see anything funny in it,” 
she protested. 

Finally the man controlled his 
laughter. 

“Have you ever seen one of our 
central offices?” he asked. 

“No, of course not. You never let 
me know anything about your busi- 
ness; and you should, because.some day 
I am going to run itl” 

He looked at her in astonishment; 
but this time he did not laugh. He 
simply got up from his desk and asked 
her to follow him. 

Walking through long halls, they 
finally went by elevator to the tenth 
floor of the building, which cared for 
much of the clerical activities of 
Universal Utilities. They entered a 
large room where, in small glass- 
enclosed, sound-proof, individual offices, 
five hundred men were apparently talk- 
ing into telephone receivers, though not 
a sound could be heard. As they walked 
slowly around the room, the father ex- 
plained the system to the daughter. 

“In order to handle our tremendous 
volume of mail, it is necessary to em- 
ploy ten thousand specially trained 
clerks who do nothing except dictate 
answers to the hundreds of thousands 
of letters we receive daily. Years ago 
these letters were all dictated and taken 
down in shorthand. Now each clerk is 
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connected by telephone to a steno- 
grapher, and as fast as a letter is dic- 
tated it is written. Some of our men 
talk at the rate of one-hundred-and- 
fifty to two hundred words a minute, 
but we have never found one who could 
talk faster than one of our average 
stenographers could write. 

^^Our business is a peculiar one, and 
we take great pride in our letters. They 
have to be peculiarly individualistic. 
For over one hundred years we have 
tried to avoid the semblance of any- 
thing like a form letter. When John 
Jones of Honolulu receives a letter 
from us, it is a highly personal one from 
Universal Utilities to John Jones. He 
likes it. Our millions of customers like 
it. We are able to establish an in- 
dividual contact, and our customers 
stay with us. 

“We have the world divided into ten 
thousand districts, and the mail from 
each district is answered by a man we 
have imported from that particular dis- 
trict, who is keenly alive to the special 
needs of the people who used to be his 
neighbours. He understands their 
habits, thoughts and reactions. Of 
course, we write letters in many 
languages, but eighty-five per cent, of 
all our correspondence is conducted in 
English. 

“We try to answer every letter with- 
in two days of the time it is received. 
Of course, some days are very heavy — 
Mondays, and the days following holi- 
days, but we never fall very far behind. 
Each one of these ten thousand letter 
clerks dictates eight hours a day. There 
is a fifteen-minute rest period after 
every forty-five minutes of work and 
an hour off at |ioon; so, it makes a 
fairly long day . . 

THE PERFECT STENOGRAPHER 

M IRABELLA smith looked 
with interest around the room. 
There were fifty offices on each 
side, and above them, in four rows, 
were four hundred more. In each glass- 
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panelled cell a man could be seen dic- 
tating to an invisible stenographer. 

“We will now go into the next room,’' 
said her father. “Here you will find five 
hundred glass-enclosed rooms iif similar 
arrangement; but in each of these 
rooms is a stenographer, connected in 
every instance with a letter clerk. They 
each have one of our noiseless, self- 
feeding, electrical machines which auto- 
matically discharges the letters, with 
envelopes attached, into wide tubes. 
These letters are then carried by end- 
less conveyors back to the dictator, who 
uses the fifteen-minute rest period to 
sign the letters he has dictated in the 
previous forty-five minutes. 

“All he has to do is to sign the letters 
as they come to him, and another 
machine blots them and folds and seals 
them in their envelopes. During the 
fifteen minutes he is thus occupied, his 
special stenographer sits motionless, 
with eyes closed, relaxing every muscle, 
ready to spring into intense activity 
when the dictating begins again. Of 
course, we have some stenographers 
who still take dictation in shorthand, 
but only from the higher officers, who 
have not yet learned to dictate at the 
high speed necessary to make the most 
of this highly trained mechanical 
ability.” 

Mirabella looked keenly at her father 
as he closed his sentence with the words 
“mechanical ability.” As though under- 
standing her questioning glance, he 
went on, rather rapidly, seemingly de- 
fending himself from an implied 
accusation: 

“You know, my dear, that is what 
these stenographers are — simply human 
machines. We take very good care of 
them; feed, house and clothe them 
nicely, and provide for their every 
need. They are really very expensive 
to maintain, but they’re well worth all 
they cost.” 

“You mean — they are slaves?” 

“Not at all! Go near the glass and 
look at them; you will see they are 
human beings." 
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Mirabella stifled a feeling of nausea . 
as she looked into the cells at the 
human machines. Live beings — ^god- 
like — with the most lovely, long, taper- 
ing fingers she had ever seen. . . . 
Beautiful hands, but belonging to 
creatures with emaciated faces, bulg- 
ing foreheads, staring eyes and hideous 
expressions. 

She gave a little cry and turned 
away. Her ancestors had done this . . . 
had martyred human beings, inspired 
by commercial greed. She was filled 
with horror. . . , But, with an effort, 
she covered her feelings as she turned 
to her father and cried enthusiastically: 

“Oh, Father, it’s all so wonderful 1” 

“Yes,” the President agreed. “You 
see, they have bodies very similar to 
ours, only there is a slight bulging of 
the forehead, while the hands are larger 
and the fingers longer than in the 
ordinary individual. Their shoulders 
are broader, their arms longer and more 
muscular. Our medical department 
says they are beginning to show a 
shrinking of the body and lower limbs, 
but it is only slight. ... 

“You know, they take practically no 
exercise except what they have at their 
machines. We send them back to their 
community homes in special passenger 
planes. Once at home they relax, and 
they go to bed early, have practically 
no amusements or sports. All they 
know or want to know is how to write 
a perfect letter. 

“We have ten thousand human 
machines like these, almost evenly 
divided between the sexes,” Hiram 
Smith went on, proudly. “For two 
hundred years we have bred steno- 
graphers; we have raised them on an 
intensive scale, specially fed and 
educated them. I will tell you some- 
thing that few people realise, because 
we have thoroughly controlled all 
sources of information. These human 
machines mature at nine years of age, 
marry at ten, and produce baby steno- 
graphers at eleven. 

“In other words, we have bred steno- 


graphers on a scientific scale, like race- 
horses or blooded cattle. Your great- 
number-some-odd-grandfather started 
the plan, and we are reaping the benefit. 
Before his time, they had a great deal 
of trouble with their office force. Now 
we have no trouble whatever. They are 
simply wonderful pieces of living 
machinery. 

“Now do you understand why you 
cannot be one of our stenographers? 
You are a beautiful young woman. The 
beings you see in these glass cells are 
simply machines — ^living, feeling some 
emotions, able to reproduce other 
generations of machines, but absolutely 
incapable of doing any other kind of 
work. They are human beings so highly 
differentiated in their heredity and de- 
velopment that they can no longer be 
considered on the same level with the 
rest of humanity. They have gained 
efficiency in one direction at the loss of 
initiative in every other plane of human 
endeavour.” 


CHAPTER IV 

nature's revenge 

HE girl frowned as she asked: 

“And Universal Utilities did 
this to these people and their 
ancestors without their consent?” 

“Certainly! It would never have 
been done if we had waited for their 
approval. They were mentally our in- 
feriors; 'they made no attempt to pro- 
gress by their own efforts. So we took 
them and made them worth-while, both 
to themselves and to Universal Utili- 
ties. . . .” 

“I don’t want to be that kind of a 
stenographer,” said the girl hastily. “I 
want to be one of the old-fashioned 
kind I h^ve read about; the gossiping, 
gum - chewing, error - making, soda- 
water-drinking, flirtatious kind of a 
girl who went into the business world 
for the thrUl she got out of it. I want 
to be a stenographer, but not like 
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those poor things. I think I will go 
back to college and graduate.” 

Her father really meant to check up 
on her movements, but the following 
month was so busy with a new project 
which Universal Utilities had under- 
taken that he had no time to think 
about anything else. He therefore re- 
mained ignorant of the fact that, in- 
stead of returning to college, Mirabella 
stayed in New York and became the 
stenographer of a young physician. He 
was poor, and his patients were poorer, 
but he was rich in having Mirabella in 
his office. 

They had decided on their future 
together, while he was yet a medical 
student and she in a junior college. 
They had met at a dance. In a moment 
of confidence she had told him that she 
wanted to be a stenographer. That 
interested him, and he returned her con- 
fidence by telling her how he had 
bitterly disappointed his parents by not 
becoming one, but wanting to be a 
doctor instead. 

At that time he did not know that she 
was the only child of Hiram Smith, 
President and owner of Universal Utili- 
ties. She was just a rich girl who 
wanted to be a stenographer, while he 
was only a poor boy who did not want 
to be one. 

Mirabella had gone directly from her 
father’s office to the residence of the 
young physician. She lost no time in 
announcing her decision. 

have come to be your steno- 
grapher, Carleton,” she said in a very 
serious tone. ^‘More than that some 
day, I hope, but at least that for now. 
I have just had a talk with Father, and 
he has told me some horrible things and 
shown me even worse sights. For two 
hundred years the company which I will 
one day own has been deliberately 
breeding stenographers — as one would 
breed cattle or white mice — ^breeding 
them to write perfect letters, so that 
Universal Utilities would grow big 
enough to crush its competitors! Now, 


after two hundred years, the poor things 
are just like machines. 

“I saw them t5^ing with the speed 
of a tornado for forty-five minutes, 
and then resting quietly for fifteen 
minutes — ^till the sound of the dictating 
voice again spurred them into an almost 
superhuman frenzy. ... I will own 
that company some day, and with it 
ten thousand human machines and their 
pitiful little children. 

‘‘Think of the babies! I understand 
that when they are old enough to talk 
they are put to work on miniature 
machines. They mature at nine and 
marry at ten. They have no childhood, 
no playtime. Why, even a hunting dog 
plays when it is a puppy! I wonder 
what they are like — socially. • . . Can 
they talk, as we do?” 

THE THROW-BACK 

OCTOR CARLETON 
THORNE looked at her lovingly 
as he answered: 

“I can tell you a -lot about them, 
Mirabella, though I never wanted to 
tell you before-^d not want to hurt 
your feelings. My father and mother 
were stenographers, working for Uni- 
versal Utilities, just as you saw those 
people working to-day. I was their 
first and only child. They had great 
hopes for me; I was a well-formed 
baby, and they longed for me to grow 
to be a perfect stenographer. 

“But when the time came for my 
earliest training, something went wrong. 
I screamed at the sight of the toy type- 
writer they put in front of me. I never 
did learn to use it — ^would not even 
touch it. What’s more, much to my 
parents’ surprise, I grew only half as 
fast, both physically and mentally, as 
the other children of my age. At ten, 
when the other children were working 
and thinking of marrying, I had not yet 
entered my adolescence. 

“Horrified and degraded by the 
thought that they had produced a 
monstrosity, my parents had me placed 
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In an average New York City home, 
where they contributed liberally to my 
support, though the people who cared 
for me learned to love me and wanted 
to adopt me legally. But as I grew 
older, my mother lived in the hope that 
I would change. 

‘‘She would come to see me once a 
year, bringing a portable Underwood 
with her. With tears in her eyes she 
would beg me to try to write. I tried 
to humour her. I even promised her 
that I would take lessons, but it was 
impossible. Finally, she gave up all 
hope and told me that she realised I 
was right in planning to live my life 
in my own way. 

“Last year I made an investigation. 
An ancestor of mine was a great New 
York surgeon. His daughter ran away, 
became a stenographer and worked for 
Universal Utilities. Scientists tell me 
that I am a throw-back — a case of 
atavism. So, you see, I know what 
Universal Utilities has been doing. I 
am one of their experimental babies. I 
was born in one of their colonies, 
educated in one of their community 
schools. . . . 

“I will tell you one thing more,” 
Doctor Thorne added. “For the last 
year I have been a part-time physician 
in one of their smaller colonies. It is a 
poorly paid position, but helps me to 
meet expenses. While practising in this 
colony, I found out something. I will 
tell you what it is when I am more cer- 
tain of it; just now it seems so horrible 
that I hesitate to believe it can be 
true. . . 

Carleton Thome continued to prac- 
tise medicine, while Mirabella wrote his 
letters. Now and then, when .they 
needed money, she sold one of her 
diamond rings. 

Meantime, life was not going too 
smoothly for the thousands of people 
working in the gigantic office building 
owned and operated by Universal Utili- 
ties. At first the truth was covered up, 
but finally it could not be concealed 
from Hiram Smith. He sat silently. 
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white-faced and trembling, as the chair- 
man of the Board of Directors told him 
the horrible facts. 

“The stenographic force can no 
longer be relied upon. The number of 
errors they are making is unexplainable 
and unheard of. Mistakes in spelling, 
punctuation, addresses, use of capital 
letters — in fact, every possible mistake 
that can be madel 

“A survey shows that there has been 
no change in the colony life; the habits 
of the workers are the same as ever. 

^They are still interested in their work, 
and they are doing their best; but for 
some reason they are making mistakes 
as they never made them before. What 
is worse, they do not seem to be con- 
scious of the fact that they are making 
them I When their attention is called 
to the inaccuracy of their work, they 
seem utterly unable to conaprehend the 
gravity of the situation. 

“As a result of the multitude of 
errors, the entire machinery of Uni- 
versal Utilities has become completely 
disorganised. Over eighty per cent, of 
the letters have to be rewritten. The 
correspondence is three weeks behind 
hand, the letter clerks are becoming ex- 
hausted and neurasthenic, the sales 
force is discouraged and our shipping 
department can no longer work in har- 
mony with the rest. Really, Mr. Smith, 
unless something is done — and at once 
— Universal Utilities will lose eighty 
per cent of its customers!” 

Something, as the President readily 
agreed, had to be done 1 But first of all 
the cause of the errors had to be deter- 
mined. . . . All the science and skill of 
the research department of the com- 
pany were brought to bear upon the 
problem, yet by the end of a week 
nothing was learned, and another week 
of disastrous errors followed. 

MIRABELLA TAKES CHARGE 

U NDER the strain of events, 
Hiram Smith died. His daughter, 
Mirabella, at once took charge of 
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Universal Utilities. Her first act was 
to call a meeting of her Board of Direc- 
tors. She began to address them: 

^^Over two hundred years ago, an 
ancestor of mine decided to breed 
stenographers. He succeeded rather 
well. He not only bred like to like, 
but eventually did a great deal of in- 
breeding. In this last generation, 
almost every husband and wife were 
cousins of some degree. No individu- 
ality was allowed, and no initiative, 
but he bred only for accuracy and 
speed. 

. ^^All of you have followed in his foot- 
steps. You have mated human beings 
as if they were dogs or cattle. If you 
had stuped the nervous system of 
horses and dogs that have been bred 
in this way for many generations, you 
would have anticipated the trouble 
with your present generation of steno- 
graphers. Any dog-fancier will tell you 
how careful he has to be of white collies 
and fox-terriers. At it was, one of your 
community doctors last year suspected 
what was going to happen 

^^The fact is that more than eighty 
per cent of your stenographers have 
nocturnal epilepsy. That means that 
they have convulsions which occur at 
night during their sleep. After the tonic 
and clonic muscular movements, they 
drop into a deep sleep, from which they 
only waken in time to dress, eat break- 
fast and go to work. They have no con- 
sciousness of the convulsions, and no 
memory of them. On account of the in- 
tense muscular activity during the 
attack, however, they are tired, sore 
and bruised when they start to work. 

‘^That in itself would produce fatigue 
and errors; but, in addition, there is in 
epilepsy, especially the nocturnal t 5 TDe, 
a very definite deterioration of the 
higher mental faculties. The unfortun- 
ate victims, I am informed, become dull, 
listless, incapable of highly specialised 
cerebration. They degenerate into un- 
intelligent animals. In their work, dress 
and speech they give plain evidence of 
this dullness of the mind. Emotion- 


ally, they change, become quarrelsome, 
abusive and indolent. 

“That is exactly what has happened 
to your office force. You have tried to 
breed perfect stenographers. Instead, 
you have bred a race of demented 
epileptics 1 My medical friends who are 
in your employ as physicians to the 
colony children tell me that almost all 
the little children are showing definite 
signs of the same nervous disease. You 
were not told of it sooner because they 
were afraid of my father. . . 

The chairman of the Board looked 
dully at the young woman President. 
Then he roused himself to action. 

“How did you learn all this?^^ ha 
demanded. 

“Oh, the doctor who made the dis- 
covery was a colony child himself. For 
some reason your special foods and 
glandular preparations did not work 
upon him, and in his tenth year he was 
taken away from his parents and put 
in the home of common people. During 
those ten years he saw a great deal or 
the colony life; he used to play with 
the other children and spend the nights 
with them. 

“Things happened during the night 
that he could not understand; but he 
remembered them, especially when he 
began to study medicine. After he had 
graduated, he worked for Universal 
Utilities as one of their colony 
physicians, and his observations made 
him positive of the presence of 
nocturnal epilepsy. Since then the 
disease has developed rapidly, with the 
result that you have seen.’’ 

“Is there no cure?” the chairman 
asked hopefully. 

“None whatever! Universal Utilities 
has on its hands — and its conscience — 
ten thousand epileptics and their 
children. All that can be done is to 
allow the defective race to die out. You 
will have to reorganise your entire office 
force; go back to the old system of in- 
competent, error-making stenographers 
who, in spite of their faults, are at least 
human.” 
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The chairman^ in his indignation at a 
woman’s talking so disrespectfully, and 
at such length, to a dignified Board of 
Directors, demanded to know what the 
result would be. 

^‘Under the stress of reorganisation,” 
Mirabella calmly replied, ‘‘Universal 
Utilities cannot help but lose over 
eighty per cent of its business. The 
time will come, however, when once 
again it will function smoothly, but 
under conditions similar to those of its 
competitors. I will try to make the lives 
of the new stenographers happy, but 
never again will any effort be made to 
interfere with the normal course of 
Nature in the breeding of human 
beings. The unfortunate epileptics will 
be well cared for, but will die rapidly, 
and in twenty-five years the colonies 
will be converted into suburban homes 
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for normal workers from the great 
city.” 

“But — ^but this is an outrage!” the 
chairman stormed. “This meddling 
physician you speak of — ^who is he? 
Where is he? We’ll teach him 1” 

For answer, Mirabella Smith simply 
called a young man from the back of 
the room where he had been silently 
listening to the proceedings. 

“This is my husband, Doctor Carle- 
ton Thorne,” she said softly. “He used 
to be a colony child, but Providence 
made him a healthy physician instead 
of an epileptic stenographer. Together 
we will do all we can, not only to make 
Universal Utilities once more a great 
business, but also to make full amends 
for the errors its leaders have com- 
mitted in the past.” 
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CHAPTER I 

THE WORLD AGOG 

O N May 17th, 195-, the attention 
of the entire world was focused 
upon a hill-top on the Cum- 
brian coast, near the little town of 
Egremont. For it was from here that 
Professor James Murdock was to relate 
to millions of anxious listeners, to whom 
his name had become a household word, 
the story of his remarkable achieve- 
ment through the medium of radio. 
From Peru to Japan, from Tasmania to 
Greenland, the peoples of the Earth 
feverishly awaited the momentous 
broadcast of this man who had com- 
municated with another world millions 
of miles away. 

By now, almost every newspaper in 
the world had printed large, natural- 
colour photographs of Murdock Town, 
as the scientist’s enormous establish- 


ment outside Egremont had come to be 
known. Most of these pictures showed 
the familiar approach from the south, 
the great avenue flanked with the 
dwellings of the workers under his 
command, and leading up to the eight- 
hundred-foot hill that frowned over the 
Irish Sea. Parallel to tlie road ran the 
light railway serving the town, which 
housed two hundred workmen, fifty 
electrical engineers, ten astronomers, 
three philologists, and five highly- 
skilled technicians who acted as per- 
sonal assistants to the great professor 
himself. 

Beyond the houses the road was 
blocked by an enormous steel gate that 
swung open on its massive hinges only 
when the workmen filed through at the 
beginning and end of each day’s work, 
when lorries arrived with supplies and 
materials, or an important visitor 
appeared with a special permit signed 
by Murdock himself. 
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Above the gate a twenty-foot-long 
neon sign proclaimed that these were 
the premises of Interplanetary Com- 
munications Ltd., for the powerful com- 
pany that backed Murdock knew the 
value of publicity and the importance 
of popular appeal. Beyond the gate 
stood the offices, workshops, store- 
houses and power-house, and behind 
these was a clear space of two hundred 
yards before the base of the hill. 

A quarter of the distance up the hill 
the first hundred-and-fifty-foot radio 
tower rose sheer into the air, a gro- 
tesque, top-heavy structure that came 
to a point at the base and extended to 
a width of forty feet at the summit. 
The visitor stood amazed at the 
engineering technique which enabled 
such a mass of interlaced girders to 
withstand the tearing force of the winds 
that blew around the hill, and was often 
bewildered by the apparent chaotic 
arrangement of the twenty-five other 
towers scattered at irregular intervals 
over the rest of the hill. 

From the farther side of Radio Hill, 
as this elevation was named, rose a spur 
reaching almost five hundred feet above 
sea-level, named Observatory Hill. On 
the summit of this was situated the 
astronomical observatory where Mur- 
dock and his technical staff resided; 
here, too, was the electrical focus of the 
gigantic composite aerial on Radio Hill. 

Of such tremendous significance were 
the events which had brought Murdock 
Town into being that the world was all 
ears now that the occasion had arrived 
for the professor to make a public 
announcement upon his researches. An 
intense hush seemed to envelop the 
globe when at length from millions of 
loud-speakers came the voice of the 
announcer in English: 

‘Tondon calling the world! And now 
comes the long-awaited broadcast of 
Professor Murdock, of Interplanetary 
Communications. I need hardly refer 
to the enormous interest which has 
been aroused by his experiments, per- 
haps the most momentous experiments 
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What would be the effect on 
Earth’s peoples of the accom- 
plishment of radio communica- 
tion with another world? This 
fascinating question is convinc- 
ingly answered in this story by 
a scientist whose knowledge of 
radio enables him to depict the 
realisation of such a fantastic 
dream with complete plausi- 
bility. He pictures, too, the 
world panic that would result 
from a visitation from space by 
alien beings whose motives were 
in doubt, and gives his story an 
ending which is both surprising 
and thought-provoking. 


ever devised in the history of mankind. 
The whole world knows of his amazing 
achievement, which is nothing less than 
radio communication with Qie planet 
Venus, so I will not keep you any 
longer from the privilege of hearing the 
voice of Professor Murdock himself, 
speaking from Observatory Hill, Mur- 
dock town • . 


THE STATIC ELIMINATOR 

T his introduction having been 
repeated in a dozen different 
languages, the inhabitants of the 
entire globe held their breath for what 
was to follow. A deep-throated cough 
echoed throughout the world; then as 
the professor began to speak in slow, 
measured tones, his image flashed 
upon millions of television screens. His 
vast audience saw him as he sat in his 
observatory, clothed in a dust-jacket of 
spotless white, his voluminous black 
hair, his square, ruddy face and pale- 
blue eyes revealing him as quite unlike 
the average man’s conception of a 
scientist. 

“I welcome this opportunity,” he 
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began, “of putting before the world a 
brief summary of the work we have 
been trying to accomplish here in Mur- 
dock Town for the past two years, and 
annoimcing that, to the best of my 
belief, we are now on the verge of suc- 
cess. Let me briefly review the stages 
in the development of our experiments 
which have led to the present satisfac- 
tory position . . . 

“The first step was made five years 
ago, when my colleague at Manchester 
University, Doctor Flagman — whose 
unfortunate death two years ago robbed 
the scientific world of one of its keenest 
brains — invented his Static Eliminator, 
though at that time no one dreamed of 
applying the invention to the problem 
of interplanetary communication. 

“Before I proceed to outline the 
function of the Eliminator, let me re- 
mind you that modern radio valves can 
be constructed capable of amplifying 
any radio signal, however faint, but the 
fact that static and valve background 
are amplified at the same time sets a 
limit to the amplification. It would be 
no use trying to amplify a very weak 
signal because it could not be heard 
above the mush level. 

“But the Eliminator cuts down static 
without interfering with the desired 
signal, leaving one free to amplify as 
much as required without raising the 
mush level, so that the weakest of 
signals becomes a roar I Combined with 
a directional aerial, it is almost a per- 
fect instrument, except that sometimes 
it cannot deal with the powerful surges 
from electric storms. 

“Doctor Flagman continued his re- 
searches with the Static Eliminator for 
eight months, during which period I 
was not associated with him, although 
I was acquainted with him and knew 
the nature of the work he was under- 
taking. Then one day he came to me 
with a theoretical problem to solve con- 
cerning a subject of which I had made 
a special study, and I was able to help 
him. From that moment I was drawn 
more and more into participation in his 


labours; my interest mounted, and soon 
I was taken into his complete confi- 
dence. 

“Having inside knowledge, I began 
to realise the importance of his inven- 
tion, and that anything which would 
eliminate static would be as great a step 
forward in radio as was the invention 
of the thermionic tube. For years 
powerful amplifiers had been available, 
but they were of little use because of 
the limits set by static. Now all this 
would be changed, if only we could 
produce the Eliminator in a cheap and 
compact design. 

“Together, therefore, we set to work, 
and six months later exhaustive tests 
convinced us that w^'e had at last dis- 
covered a workable design embodying 
the Eliminator principle. We built a 
superheterod3me receiver incorporating 
thirty-two amplifying stages and 
equipped with a directional aerial, and 
the first test proved the enormous sensi- 
tivity of the instrument. We picked 
up with ease a low-powered experi- 
mental station in Vancouver, three 
thousand miles away, operating on a 
wave-length with a fraction of a 
kilowatt output. 

“We were jubilant, except for the 
realisation that it would probably re- 
main impossible to put the invention 
on a commercial basis and so present 
the fruits of our researches to the 
world, for the required components 
were numerous and expensive. Because 
of this. Doctor Flagman gradually lost 
interest in the Eliminator and took up 
other pursuits; but I continued to be 
fascinated with its possibilities and 
kept working at it from time to time. 

THE MESSAGE FROM SPACE 

NE evening, a few months 
I a later, I was roving idly up 

through the wave-lengths far 
beyond those of the regular stations, 
leaving behind even the spark-trans- 
mitters of ships. At about five thousand 
metres I stumbled upon a station 
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emitting a series of dots and dashes of 
a peculiar jerking nature. I took down 
part of the message and tried to de- 
cipher it, but it at once became clear 
that the transmitter was not using the 
Morse code, and I presumed that a 
secret code was being employed. 

“I became so interested in the un- 
usual signals that I took bearings with 
the directional aerial and found an 
astonishing thing. One evening the 
aerial pointed to Northern Siberia; the 
following morning it indicated Green- 
land! The weakness of the signals, in 
spite of the immense amplification, 
suggested they were coming from a. 
great distance, and the difference in the 
bearings showed that the station must 
have travelled many thousands of miles 
during the night. 

‘Tt seemed to me, therefore, that the 
signals could not be coming from any 
earthly transmitter, and I calculated 
that point in the heavens from which 
the messages were emanating. Imagine 
my surprise when, allowing for the 
time-lag caused by the tremendous dis- 
tance the signals had to travel, the 
directional aerial in every case pointed 
towards Venus, one of the few planets 
we believe to be inhabitable! 

^Tn this manner the first messages 
from space came to be recognised as 
such,’’ the professor’s voice went on, 
while the world listened interestedly. 
‘‘You all know the incredulity — even 
raillery — ^with which I was faced when 
I published my conclusions. The diffi- 
culty was that the messages were not 
reliable, being subject to continuous 
fading and distortion; but I heard them 
frequently enough to realise that the 
transmissions must be fairly regular. 
On one occasion I even thought I 
detected, very faintly, the peculiar, 
fluctuating whines and plops that 
we associate with television trans- 
mitters. . . . 

“I realised, too, that the proper re- 
ception and transmission of inter- 
planetary radio signals would require 
special technique. I began to seek 
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capital for the construction of the 
necessary apparatus on a bigger scale, 
and the result is the gigantic installa- 
tion here at Murdock Town. With my 
parabolic electrical mirrors on Radio 
Hill, I can catch and project radio 
waves from any desired angle. The 
wave-length I now use differs consider- 
ably from the original, which was only 
a harmonic. The actual wave-length is 
something like fifty thousand metres, 
which is so long that hardly any is re- 
flected from the Kennelly-Heaviside 
layer. Two hours after Venus sets the 
signals become inaudible, and are heard 
again two hours before the planet rises. 

“Last night the installation was com- 
pleted, and this morning we conducted 
preliminary tests. I rejoice to be able 
to tell you that these were successful 
beyond our wildest hopes! We trans- 
mitted the signal ‘Earth’ in the Morse 
code, and after half an hour’s interval 
— the time required for a message to 
reach Venus and for the reply to be 
received — ^we heard the word repeated. 
They had understood what we were try- 
ing to do! We had established two-way 
communication! 

“Following sharp upon the message 
came — a voice, a low-pitched, obvi- 
ously non-human voice, but one that 
enunciated recognisable syllables. Not 
only that, but we actually witnessed on 
our television screen the being on 
Venus who was uttering the message! 

“My chief assistant. Doctor William 
Hines, is at this moment continuing the 
conversations which began this morn- 
ing, though of course we have not yet 
been able to make ourselves under- 
stood. I will now switch you over to 
his department," so that you may see 
for yourselves what is taking place • . 

CHAPTER II 

THE VENUSIAN CREATURE 

T he waiting world shuddered in 
anticipation, mingled with appre- 
hension. Were they to see life 
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as it existed on Venus? Would it re- 
semble human life, or would it be some- 
thing ghastly ... a nightmare? 
Millions of hearts beat fast with excite- 
ment as the listeners gazed intently at 
their television screens, afraid and yet 
compelled to look. 

Abruptly the screen divided into two 
panels, the left side retaining the image 
of Murdock, the right appearing blank 
for a moment, quivering slightly with 
vibrating lines that rushed across its 
surface. Then . . . 

The watchers in every part of the 
globe gasped in awe as they beheld a 
pillar of flabby flesh, three feet high 
and about eight inches thick, with two 
diamond-shaped holes set half-way 
down the trunk, covered with trans- 
lucent membranes that glowed with an 
unearthly fluorescence. The body was 
topped by a flat disk of some strange 
substance giving an impression of hard- 
ness and seeming to measure about two 
feet across, but it was impossible to 
decide whether this was a head or some 
sort of covering. From the centre of 
the disk extended a thin, slimy arm, the 
farther end of which rested upon a 
vertical, white sheet. 

A deep, rumbling voice came forth 
and the arm moved, tracing out a 
pattern on the sheet as it left a viscous, 
snail-like track behind it. For two 
minutes the amazed watchers stared at 
this grotesque creature, so fascinated 
by its repugnance that they were un- 
able to tear their e3^es away. Then 
suddenly, without warning, came a 
startling interruption. 

A resounding crash reverberated 
through millions of houses, factories, 
schools, television theatres, ships and 
air liners, from the North Pole to the 
South, from Mexico to Tibet. The 
entire population of the Earth was 
stunned by that sound, and horrifie4 at 
the result I . 

As they watched, a jagged gash 
appeared in the forehead of Professor 
Murdock, from which blood com- 
menced to pour, as his face, devoid of 


expression, sank slowly out of their 
view. A moment later the image of the 
strange Venusian creature, which had 
held their attention until now, flickered 
feebly — and was gone! 

Three minutes of awful suspense 
followed, during which the world tried 
vainly to conceive the cause of the inter- 
ruption. At last came the announcer^s 
voice, tremulous with excitement: 

regret to announce that unfore- 
seen circumstances make it impossible 
for us to continue the broadcast from 
Murdock Town. We shall now return 
you to the London studios . . 

“Why don’t they tell us what’s hap- 
pened?” was the question that came 
instantly from millions of lips, in a 
score of languages. Had there been an 
accident, or had something more 
sinister taken place? Was Professor 
Murdock dead? Did the weird 
creatures of Venus have anything to do 
with it? These questions followed in 
quick succession, but the answer to 
them was not forthcoming until, that 
same evening, the newspapers of every 
country supplied the explanation of the 
mysterious occurrence. 

Headlines screamed the sensational 
news: 

ATTEMPT ON LIFE OF 
MURDOCK 

BOMB THROWN AT SCIENTIST 
STOPS WORLD BROADCAST 

The world-wide broadcast from 
Murdock Town was abruptly stopped 
this afternoon when a bomb was 
tlirown through a window of the 
room on Observatory Hill where Pro- 
fessor Murdock was seated before 
the microphone. 

Altliough the bomb did little dam- 
age, a stray fragment struck the 
scientist on the forehead, renderinsr 
him unconscious. He was removed 
to hospital at Carlisle, where he is 
stated to be suffering from slight con- 
cussion and loss of blood. His condi- 
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lion is not serious, and it is expected 
that he will recover within a fort- 
night. 

The assailant escaped without 
being seen, the whole of the popula- 
tion of Murdock Town except the 
professor’s personal assistants being 
at their television sets to hear the 
broadcast, having been given time off 
from their work for this purpose. It 
it believed, , however, that he is the 
agent of some organisation which is 
opposed to the work of Interplane- 
tary Communications, and wants to 
prevent Professor Murdock con- 
tinuing his epoch-making experi- 
ments. . . . 

THE WRECKER 

** A ND I’d like to know who they 
are, the damned obstruc- 
^ -^tionistsl” growled Doctor 
William Hines, grey eyes glaring 
savagely, as he walked the floor of the 
observatory. He threw the paper over 
to a bald-headed man, ten years his 
senior, who sat looking up at him with 
a slightly puzzled expression. 

‘^But why should they want to ob- 
struct us?” pondered Maxwell, the 
head of the philological department. 
‘^Surely ?” 

‘‘Aren’t there always people who 
want to hinder the course of scientific 
progress?” the younger man demanded 
impatiently. “You ought to know that. 
Only they don’t usually go to these 
lengths to do it. I’m inclined to think 
that whoever’s responsible for this out- 
rage has some other motive — profes- 
sional jealousy, perhaps . . . 

“Still, whoever it is, it’s pretty sure 
they’ll have another shot at Murdock, 
having bungled this attempt; and we 
can’t afford to take any chances now 
that we’re well on the way to success.” 

Maxwell wagged his head gravely. 
“We’ll have to protect ourselves, then. 
A personal bodyguard for Murdock and 
stronger precautionary measures at the 
gates and walls. How about an elec- 
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trified fence round the observatory?” 

“That sounds more like it. Seems to 
me the fellow who threw that bomb 
knows his way about the town; may 
very likely be employed in another 
department. No way of telling who he 
is until the police track him down — if 
they can — the blackguard! ” 

“The worst of it is, we’d just reached 
the most interesting stage in our experi- 
ments, from the point of view of my 
department,” said Maxwell regretfully. 
“We couldn’t make much headway at 
deciphering the language of the 
Venusians until two-way communica- 
tion was established.” 

“Oh, you needn’t worry about that. 
We’ll be able to carry on, at least until 
Murdock’s recovered. I know if he was 
conscious he’d tell us to push on . . . 
I say, did you hear that?” 

“What? I heard nothing.” 

Outside, the night wind fitfully 
rustled a few sparse bushes that 
clustered round the base of the obser- 
vatory. 

“A clank like metal falling upon 
metal,” whispered Hines, opening the 
door leading into the passage. “Sounds 
like somebody up to mischief! Come 
on, let’s go and see.” 

The two men hurried out of the 
building and ran down the pathway 
that led across the dip between Obser- 
vatory Hill and Radio Hill. Looming 
before them in the darkness was the 
massive structure of the nearest aerial 
tower. A dark figure was bending over 
some round metal objects which lay on 
the ground near its base, gleaming 
dully in the starlight. 

Hines gave a gasp as he understood. 
Obviously, the metal objects were 
canisters of explosive. They had sur- 
prised an attempt to wreck the aerial! 
Heedless of the philologist puffing along 
behind him, he doubled his speed as he 
approached the base of the tower. 

He had almost reached him when the 
man turned upon him savagely and 
whipped out a revolver. Simultane- 
ously, Hines caught his foot in the turf 
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and fell. A bullet whizzed above his 
head as he went down. A moment later, 
the revolver fell to the ground as the 
man who had held it went sprawling, 
his right foot dragged from under him 
by Hines’s outstretched arm. 

Muttering curses, the stranger 
struggled to his feet and, before Hines 
could pick himself up, wrenched free 
his leg and took to his heels without 
waiting to retrieve the lost weapon. 
Hines found it lying in the grass a yard 
away just as Maxwell came up panting, 
and fired a shot in the direction of the 
runaway, but it was too dark to take 
proper aim. 

Leaving the grunting Maxwell to 
recover his breaA, he gave chase, but 
it was not long before he realised the 
man had made good his escape. 
Although he scoured the whole area of 
Radio Hill, he found no sign of him, 
and at last made his way back de- 
jectedly to the spot where he had first 
seen him. 

‘‘That settles it I” he muttered grimly 
to Maxwell, as they picked up the 
canisters and carried them gingerly 
towards the laboratory. “We’ll have to 
tighten up our precautions at once, un- 
less we want the whole place blown 
sky-high 1 These devils are determined 
to stop us, whoever they are . . 

FOR GOOD OR EVIL? 

D uring his days of enforced 
rest in the hospital at Carlisle 
which followed his return to 
consciousness, Professor Murdock 
amused himself reading the countless 
newspaper articles that were written 
concerning the messages from Venus. 
He smiled patiently as he perused an 
angry letter sent to a provincial paper 
which denounced his experiments ‘ as 
irreligious : 

This reaching out into space from 
our planet is entirely contrary to the 
will of God. For what purpose are 
the planets separated by millions of 
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miles of freezing vacuum? Why arc 
we chained to the Earth by gravita- 
tion? Clearly, we are intended to 
work out our own destinies on the 
soil which bore us. If we attempt to 
sever these natural bonds we shall 
incur the wrath of the Creator ; 
therefore, the unholy experiments of 
Professor Murdock should be sup- 
pressed without delay 1 

Another wildly optimistic article put 
forward the opposite viewpoint, and 
brought an approving nod from the pro- 
fessor: 

The establishment of two-way 
communication with Venus marti 
the beginning of the Millenium on 
Earth! What scientific wonders will 
be revealed to us what unearthly 
wisdom vouchsafed to blundering 
mankind! These heavenly beings 
will surely grant us tlie fruits of un- 
heard-of experience. All our ills, 
from cancer to poverty, will be 
abolished. Our evolution will shoot 
forward a thousand years ... 1 

In the same paper appeared a letter 
of more nationalistic trend: 

How fortunate we are that the 
first interplanetary radio station is 
situated in England 1 Who can guess 
what knowledge of deadly rays and 
other military weapons will be 
granted to tis — and us alone? With 
this knowledge we shall rule the 
Earth, impose universal peace 1 
Under our benevolent guidance, the 
nations will be restored to an amic- 
able agreement and sanity will re- 
turn to the world . . . 

Murdock skimmed through much 
hysterical trash before he encountered 
a better-informed article that provoked 
him to serious thought: 

Will contact with the Venusians 
prove to be a blessing or a curse? 
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Will they help us to solve our many 
economic problems? Will they 
arrest our wars or diminish our 
disease? Why should they be able 
to do any of these things? 

In the first place, most .people 
imagine the Venusians must be on a 
higher plane of development than 
ours, working on the unreliable prin- 
ciple that anything different must be 
better. True, their science is suffici- 
ently advanced to enable them to 
speak to us, but their political, 
economic, moral and social condi- 
tions may be comparable to ours as 
they existed in the fifteenth century 
or even earlier. 

Such a thing as conscience may be 
utterly foreign to them. To us they 
may prove cruel, hideous mon- 
strosities with the intellectual powers 
of man, but the souls of beasts. One 
day we may have cause to bitterly 
regret that we ever came into con- 
tact with them, even though a dis- 
tance of millions of miles separates 
us . . . 

In the second place, their bio- 
logical development must have taken 
place along lines widely different 
from ours; their conditions of life, 
their problems and necessities may 
bear little or no resemblance to ours. 
How then can we expect their know- 
ledge to be of use to us, if we have 
nothing in common with them? 
Their habitual thought-processes 
may be as unlike ours as chalk is un- 
like cheese. In that case, we shall 
probably never be able to communi- 
cate with them intelligibly. 

' It seems that the difficulties of 
learning their strange language have 
been vastly under-estimated. The 
task may well balk the efforts of 
our ablest philologists. It will not, 
therefore, surprise us to learn even- 
tually that many thousands of 
pounds of public money have been 
squandered in vain on this fantastic 
experiment . . . 


The other articles had caused Mur- 
dock to chuckle, but he did not laugh 
at this one, or dismiss it so carelessly. 
Instead he pondered it earnestly as he 
lay in bed. 

“There’s something in what he says,’’ 
he admitted at length. “But I think 
he’s unduly pessimistic.” 


, CHAPTER III 

THE venusians’ QUESTIONS 

W HICH of the forecasts would 
prove correct? Would the 

Venusians influence the in- 
habitants of Earth in any way? Would 
the world be saved or destroyed by its 
new-found knowledge? Would the 

ideas of the Venusians be so strange, so 
utterly alien to mankind, that they 
would seem like meaningless absurd- 
ities? 

It was evident that no one could 
accurately predict what would be the 
result of this unique experiment, the 
breaking down of the barrier between 
two worlds which had remained aloof 
from each other since the Solar System 
was formed. Many stories had been 
written upon such a theme, but fact had 
a disconcerting way of turning out 
strangely different from fancy. This 
was something that could not be calcu- 
lated by the cleverest astronomer. 
Frightful risks, of a nature that could 
not be guessed at, might be involved in 
the experiment. 

With a worried frown, Murdock 
lifted his bedside telephone, which had 
signalled a caller by flashing a subdued 
red light. It was Hines. 

“Good news I” he called jubilantly. 
“WeVe solved the language problem I” 
For a moment Murdock was too 
overcome by the news to reply. Then 
he blurted out: “What — what did they 
say?” 

“Oh, we haven’t had time to ex- 
change information yet. We still have 
a great deal to learn about their 
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language, but we’re making rapid pro- 
gress, mainly with the help of the very 
clear diagrams they were able to 
transmit to us, in spite of great diffi- 
culties through distortion and fading. 
We’ve found that illustrations must be 
very definite and thickly marked to 
convey anything. But the chief trouble 
is that whenever anyone v/ants to inter- 
rupt the speaker at the other end to ask 
a question, he has to wait half an hour 
before the interruption has any effect. 
This overlapping causes a lot of con- 
fusion, especially when we wish to have 
some statement explained in greater 
detail.” 

^Well, we can’t have everything!” 
Murdock yelled back, feeling suddenly 
invigorated by this encouraging report. 
^We’re lucky enough to be able to 
speak to them at all!” 

That evening the newspapers pro- 
claimed the news of the latest step for- 
ward with stirring headlines : 

EARTH SPEAKS TO VENUS 

LANGUAGE DIFFICULTY SOLVED 

SCIENTISTS EXPECTANT 

The following morning, Hines tele- 
phoned the professor to report further 
developments. 

^'As yet we’ve had little opportunity 
to extract information from them,” he 
announced, ‘'as they have asked us so 
many questions. We’ve learned a few 
interesting facts, though; the popula- 
tion of Venus is sixty thousand million. 
They gave us a rough geographical 
description of the planet. A strange 
thing we discovered is that their oceans 
are nearly four times as dense as those 
on Earth . . .” 

“What did you say?” 

“. . . four times denser than water. 
Seems queer, doesn’t it? Perhaps it’s 
due to oils, or some compounds of 
silicon and hydrogen. Even on Earth, 
you know, silicon is next most abundant 
to oxygen; half Earth is oxygen, by 
weight, and half the remainder is 
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silicon. Anyway, whatever the cause, 
their seas are four times denser than 
water.” 

“Very peculiar; yes,” the professor 
agreed. “What else did you find?” 

“Well, apparently their knowledge, 
like ours, has advanced tremendously 
along certain lines, but in other direc- 
tions has made poor progress. For in- 
stance, we know practically all there is 
to know about the Theory of Struc- 
tures, but comparatively little in other 
spheres; our power tranmission, for 
example, is very inefficient. 

“On the other hand, the Venusiajis 
are well advanced both in power trans- 
mission and transport, particularly air 
transport. Their flying machines can 
rise far beyond the limits of their 
atmosphere, and reach prodigious 
speeds. But they know practically 
nothing about spectroscopy; conse- 
quently their knowledge of the constitu- 
tion of the Earth and other planets is 
very small, and they are glad to be able 
to learn more from us. They asked 
many questions which we were able to 
answer — the pressure and temperature 
of our atmosphere, the control we have 
over disease, and so on . . .” 

“Hell!” was Murdock’s terse com- 
ment, as the realisation of what he was 
missing was brought home to him. “I’ll 
have to get out of this and join you 
again. Things are developing fast while 
I’m cooped up here. I’ll try and per- 
suade the doctor to let me leave to- 
morrow. I can’t stand this any 
longer ! ” 

“I expect they’ll let you out if you 
bring a nurse vflth you to look after 
you ?” 

“Nurse be damned! I never felt 
better in my life. I’ll escape through 
the window if it comes to that ... 1 ” 

A DREADFUL FEAR 

S OMEHOW Murdock managed it, 
and despite the doctor’s protesta- 
tions, returned to work the follow- 
ing day. No sooner had he arrived at 
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the observatory than Hines burst upon 
him with a further sensational develop- 
ment. 

^Trofessorl YouVe come back none 
too soon. What do you think? The 
Venusians are planning to visit the 
Earth 

‘^Coming to Earth? Great heavens 1 
But, surely !” 

^^Oh they can make it, according to 
them. They realised space travel a 
century ago, and are quite expert at it 
now, apparently. Rocket-ships, you 
know . . . They’ve beaten us hollow 
at that game! They’d have paid us a 
visit before, they said, only they weren’t 
at all sure they could live on Earth 
until we told them what it was like. 

^^They swamped us with questions, 
wanted all sorts of details: how dense 
the seas are here, for instance, for their 
rocket-ships are still too cumbersome 
to land anywhere else but on the sea. 
They wanted information about our 
social system, methods of government, 
methods of warfare, systems of 
defence ” 

Murdock stiffened in the act of 
taking off his coat, then slowly straight- 
ened, a dreadful look on his face. 

^^Good godl” he exclaimed, staring 
fixedly at Hines. “Suppose . . . sup- 
]pose they’re planning to conquer Earth 
in the interests of Venus!” 

Hines was unmoved. He stood 
silently gazing into the blanched face of 
the professor. 

“Well?” Murdock demanded, raising 
his voice. “Don’t you think it’s pos- 
sible?” 

“I do. As a matter of fact, the possi- 
bility had already occurred to me; but 
not until it was top late to guard 
against it. Meanwhile, I’m afraid, 
we’ve been playing right into their 
hands. We gave them a pretty good 
idea of the Earth’s geography, which 
nations were the most important, and 
where the greatest centres of population 
are situated. We told them which 
countries possessed the strongest mili- 
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tary forces, of our fighting planes, 
poison gas and submarines. 

“They wanted to know the range of 
our biggest guns. We told them, not 
thinking they had any other motive 
apart from scientific curiosity. Looking 
back on it now, I fancy I detected a 
certain subtle eagerness to get this in- 
formation, although ostensibly it was 
merely for purposes of comparison. Of 
course, it may be there is nothing more 
in it than that, but now they’ve revealed 
their intention to visit Earth it some- 
how takes on a different aspect . . .” 

Murdock made no comment, but 
seated himself in the nearest chair and 
remained perfectly still, staring through 
half-closed eyes at the opposite wall. He 
tried to imagine the devastating effect 
of unknown weapons from another 
world, a world so advanced in scientific 
arts that it could solve the problems 
of interplanetary travel. Suddenly he 
jerked himself out of his reverie and 
looked up into Hines’s grave face. 

“Are you sure you’re not mistaken? 
Do you really believe this danger 
exists? I haven’t just put the idea into 
your head?” he suggested hopefully. 

“No. It came to me during the night, 
a few hours after we’d finished yester- 
day’s conversations. They didn’t tell 
us about their plans until the last, and 
I couldn’t sleep for thinking about it. 
I went over all that we had told them 
during the day and all we had learned 
from them, and everything I remember 
makes me doubt their integrity the 
more. Whenever we asked for details 
of warfare on Venus, they did not reply 
with anything definite, as we did, 
although they readily supplied all 
essential information with regard to 
geographical questions, their scientific 
prowess in other directions, and such- 
like. 

“Everything seems to point to the 
fact that the Venusians had an ulterior 
motive in persuading us to answer their 
questions in such detail, whilst manag- 
ing to withhold similar information 
from us in such a manner that we did 
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not suspect anything at the time. Damn 
clever, really, the way they did it,^^ 
Hines admitted grudgingly. 

“But now that we do suspect — ^and 
there appears to be ample grounds for 
cur suspicions — the question is, What 
are we going to do about it?’’ Murdock 
made a gesture of helplessness as he 
considered the question. 

For some time they stared vacantly 
at each other as though each was wait- 
ing for the other to provide a solution 
to the problem there and then. Finally, 
Hines gave a little shudder, then 
answered: 

“We can’t do anything yet awhile, 
obviously. We must keep calm and 
think it over carefully. For all we 
know, we may be doing the Venusians 
a great injustice. We must go on with 
our conversations, naturally; they must 
not see that we suspect them. The only 
question is, Shall we let the world know 
of their plan to visit us?” 

“It would be best not to, for a while 
at least. It might easily cause a panic, 
even if their intentions are friendly — 
as, indeed, I hope they will prove. Give 
me time to consider the position from a 
closer acquaintance with the Venusians 
than I have now, and it may be I shall 
come to a different conclusion. Mean- 
while, I’d like to examine the records 
of the conversations.” 


THE NEWS LEAKS OUT 

B ut the terrible suspicion only 
grew more strong in Murdock’s 
mind when he came to examine 
the records, and he became more and 
more convinced that the Venusians 
were preparing to invade the Earth. 
He thought he detected a subtle tinge 
of malevolence in their translated state- 
ments; or was it a construction of his 
own imagination . .^ . ? 

“There’s one consolation, anyway,” 
Hines tried to reassure him. “Whatever 
their intentions are, we’ve plenty of 


time in which to try to get at the truth 
of the matter. They told us they were 
already preparing for the journey to 
Earth, but that it would be at least six 
months before they were ready for the 
expedition.” 

“Six months! They evidently mean 
to do the thing properly. Then, of 
course, there’ll be the time it takes 
them to make the voyage through 
space. Did they say how long that 
would take?” 

“No; but we’ve plenty of time. ... If 
the worst comes to the worst, defence 
measures can be organised as soon as 
we give warning, once we’ve discovered 
if they’re necessary.” 

“Of course,” Murdock agreed. “But 
don’t let the news of the proposed visit 
leak out, whatever you do, until we can 
obtain further details. I want to speak 
to the Venusians myself at the earliest 
opportunity, so that I shall be in a 
better position to judge whether they 
are treacherous or not. It is most im- 
portant that we make absolutely cer- 
tain before we cause the world to look 
upon the Venusians as hostile. Any- 
thing might happen . . .” 

But that afternoon Hines rushed 
into the observatory with a batch of 
newspapers under his arm, his face 
almost purple with wrath. 

“Look!” he shrieked, throwing the 
papers one after the other upon Mur- 
dock’s desk, while the professor stared 
in astonishment. “It’s out! It’s out! 
Look at these headlines!” 

Murdock’s jaw tightened as he 
scanned the front pages, taking in the 
heavy black type: 

VENUSIANS TO VISIT EARTH 

VISITORS FROM SPACE DUE 
SHORTLY 

VENUS PLANS EXPEDITION TO 

EARTH 

Then a grimmer note: 
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INVASION FROM SPACE 
FEARED 

VENUSIAN, TO DECLARE WAR ON 

EARTH? 

The professor groaned in anguish at 
the sight, swept the papers on to the 
floor and buried his face in his arms. 
^‘Take them away!^’ he implored. 
^^But there^s more yet!” shouted 
Hines, dancing with rage as he pro- 
duced them from his pocket. ^Took 
at this leading article; just look at it, 
professor I ” 

Reluctantly, Murdock sat up in his 
chair and stared blankly at the paper 
spread out on the desk, then let his eyes 
wander to the spot indicated by Hines’s 
quivering finger: 

EARTH’S DEADLY PERIL 

The Earth must prepare for war, 
war on a colossal scale — ^war with 
another planet! Through the medium 
of Murdock and his dangerous ex- 
periments, the repulsive, unhuman 
Venusians have learned that Earth is 
inhabitable, and are now preparing 
to cross the gulf which separates our 
world from theirs. What other 
motive can they have than the con- 
quest of our planet and its colonisa- 
tion by themselves? 

So, through the so-called advance- 
ment of science, another hideous 
dream of the imaginative novelist 
becomes a real menace. But there 
may still be time to avert the 
disaster which threatens the whole 
of humanity, for it is almost certain 
that the combined forces of Earth 
oculd not withstand the fiendish 
weapons which such monsters as the 
Venusians can muster. 

The expedition must be stopped! 
Murdock must be separated from his 
diabolical instruments before he can 
reveal further information to the 
scheming Venusians, who must then 
be persuaded that Earth holds no 
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promises for them, that they could 
never adapt themselves to terrestrial 
conditions, and that it would be a 
prize not worth the winning. 

Thus we may undo the damage 
that has been done and remove the 
threat to our planet caused by the 
blundering Murdock. Then Mur- 
dock Town should be razed to the 
ground to prevent further mischief 
being done. . . . 

The professor’s face gradually took 
on a different expression as he read the 
lines, and by the time he reached the 
end of the article he had become com- 
pletely transformed. Trembling with 
suppressed anger, he rose to his feet, 
glaring savagely at the paper lying be- 
fore him on the desk. Then sudd^enly 
he could contain himself no longer, and 
with a vicious swipe of his fist sent it 
flying across the room. 

“The damned fools!” he raved. “Th§ 
blithering lunatics! Now there mil be 
a panic. There’ll be the hell to pay for 
this!” 


CHAPTER IV 

“the venusians are here!” 

“T'T THO do you think let the cat 
out of the bag?” snapped 
’ " Murdock testily, an hour 
later, when his fury had subsided. “It 
looks as though we’ve a traitor on the 
staff ; one who has access to the records, 
too, judging by the detail in those scare 
reports. The Press Bureau hasn’t been 
disobeying instructions, I suppose?” 

“No,” said Hines gloomily. “I’ve 
checked up on them, and they haven’t 
let anything out since early yesterday. 
It’s pretty evident, though, that some- 
body is getting at the records. We’ll 
have to keep Aem securely locked up 
in future.” 

“Huh! Not much good now, is it? 
The harm’s done. If public opinion is 
swayed by that scaremongering rag, 
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and others like it, we shall be forced to 
shut up shop very shortly. The whole 
world will be against us . . 

I could only make up my mind 
as to the Venusians^ intentions P’ mur- 
mured the troubled assistant. “We 
must try to find out definitely to-night, 
while there’s still time ” 

He broke off as an agitated figure 
burst open the door and rushed into the 
room, emitting loud puffing noises. It 
was Maxwell, the philologist. 

“Professor 1” he panted. “The police 
— are here ! They want — to see — ^you I ” 

“Lord!” Hines ejaculated. “That’s 
done it!” 

Grirnly, Murdock rose to his feet 
and hurried out of the room into the 
passage, followed by his assistants. 
Simultaneously, several other doors 
opened, revealing other members of 
the observatory staff, all wearing an 
anxious look on their faces. At the end 
of the passage were three men in plain 
clothes, which did not conceal the fact 
that they were detectives. 

They approached the professor deter- 
minedly. The foremost one, a mountain 
of a man, addressed him apologetically, 
but with a hint of finality in his tone: 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Murdock, but I have 
orders to arrest you.” 

The scientist stood his ground. “In- 
deed? And on what charge, may I 
ask?” 

“That your activities are likely to 
cause a breach of the peace. I’ve a 
warrant here, sir; it says ” 

“Never mind; I’ll come with you.” 

“But surely, Professor 1” Hines pro- 
tested, but got no farther. There came 
the noise of a muffled explosion from 
somewhere beneath their feet, followed 
by startled cries and the sound of run- 
ning feet. A moment later a wild-eyed 
engineer came rushing down the 
passage from the other end of the 
building. 

“Fire! Fire! ” he screamed. “A time- 
bomb — ^in the basement ! Flames 


spreading like hell — extinguishers no 
use! Better clear out of it quick, while 
there’s time. The whole place will be 
alight in a minute!” 

A second later, as the rest of the staff 
came hurrying out into the passage, an 
ominous crackling made itself heard 
above the hubbub. Then a thin trail 
of smoke emerged from a corridor in 
the direction from which the alarm had 
come, rapidly enlarging to a dense 
cloud that rolled down the passage, 
scattering the assembled crowd and 
urging them out of the building. 

Hines and Murdock exchanged 
meaning looks, gave a despairing 
glance at the cloud of smoke and knew 
that the observatory was doomed. For 
a moment they lingered undecided, 
thinking of the delicate apparatus in 
the midst of the growing inferno and 
what its destruction would mean. Only 
by a tremendous effort could Hines pre- 
vent himself from fighting his way 
through the smoke and flames to the 
room where it was. 

The big detective lost his apologetic 
air and seized Milrdock roughly by the 
arm, dragging him towards the exit, 
through which his colleagues had dis- 
appeared with the rest. 

“You’ll have to leave now, in any 
case,” he bellowed. “No time to save 
anything, if that’s what you’re thinking. 
Come on, both of you, or I’ll have to 
throw you out!” 

Reluctantly, they allowed themselves 
to be led outside to where a large crowd 
stood watching the smoke pour out of 
the windows. At the bottom of the hill 
a bell was clanging, announcing the 
arrival of the town’s private fire 
brigade. 

“This is the end, Hines,” murmured 
the professor as he wiped his stream- 
ing eyes. “Whoever it is has been work- 
ing against us has won. Our work has 
finished, almost before it had begun. 
It may even mean the end of the 
world. . . .” 
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EARTH MAKES READY 

T he police authorities at Carlisle 
did not know quite what to do 
with Murdock; it was obvious 
that they were obeying the instructions 
of a higher authority in arresting him, 
and they did their best to persuade him 
that they had done so more out of con- 
sideration for his own safety than for 
any offence he had committed against 
the law. 

Although not quite convinced of this, 
he made no protest when they assigned 
to him the most comfortable cell in 
Carlisle prison and treated him more as 
an honoured guest than a prisoner, But 
when they brought him the morning 
papers the following day he realised 
that this was the best thing that could 
have happened to him. For it was 
evident that the public had been roused 
to a feeling of strong resentment against 
him and his followers, and one ex- 
tremist journal was going so far as to 
advocate capital punishment for his 
^^treacherous crime against humanity.” 

Following the disclosure of the 
Venusians^ plan to visit Earth, an 
extraordinary change had taken place 
in world affairs. The leading nations 
seemed to have come to the conclusion, 
almost overnight, that even though the 
Venusians might prove to have peace- 
ful intentions towards mankind, the 
possibility of war-like motives could 
not be ignored, and realising what a 
formidable enemy they would have to 
face, were already taking steps to pool 
their resources in order to ward off the 
invader. According to reports, at least 
three wars which had hitherto been 
waging in various parts of the world 
had been abandoned by agreement be- 
tween the combatants, who were now 
preparing to ally themselves against 
their common aggressor. 

The newspapers painted lurid 
pictures of the expected attack from 
the skies, letting their imaginations run 
riot with horrifying stories of annihilat- 
ing bombs, searing gases and sweeping 
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death-rays, against which the puny 
weapons of the Earth would seem 
ridiculous. One paper, more specula- 
tive than the rest, pictured the after- 
effects of the invasion, visualising the 
entire population of the Earth — or 
what was left of it — reduced to life- 
long slavery by the alien conquerors. A 
few of the more conservative journals, 
however, tried to reassure their readers, 
adjuring the populace to “keep calm.” 
They pointed out: 

The Earth has at least six months 
in which to arm itself in preparation 
for the invader, to assemble its air- 
forces and draw up a plan of united 
action. The combined efforts of the 
greatest scientists of the world can 
work miracles in that time. . . . Let 
Earth show the Venusians what man- 
kind is made of! With our marvel- 
lous scientific and military resources, 
there is no need for us to fear them.' 

During the next few days, countless 
military secrets were brought forth 
from government archives and dis- 
played for all the world to see and 
make use of, new destructive devices 
were revealed for the defence of the 
Earth, and guns that had previously 
been aligned against each other were 
swivelled round to point at the skies. 
International hatreds were forgotten; 
men stopped firing shells and dropping 
bombs in an effort to kill their own 
kind, and stored them for use against 
alien beings from a far-distant world. 

Despite this, the greater part of the 
Press persisted in its pessimistic out- 
look, each paper trying to outdo the 
other in making the gloomiest forecast 
of what was in store for humanity. 
Some prophesied complete destruction 
for the Earth if any attempt was made 
to resist the Venusians, and insisted 
that the wisest course was for the 
nations of the world to surrender. 
Others, still more pessimistic, saw no 
reason to suppose that the “Monsters 
from Space” would be inclined to shov^ 
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mercy, believing that mankind would be 
utterly extinguished whether it sub- 
mitted to the invader or not. Certainly 
it occurred to none of them to advocate 
that the apparatus at Murdock Town 
should be rebuilt, so that communica- 
tion with Venus could be re-established, 
for nothing would stop them coming 
now. . . . 

Five days after the burning of the 
observatory, a small paragraph ap- 
peared in one of the morning papers: 

Bridlington, Wednesday. 

An amateur astronomer reports 
that a bright star near Orion’s belt 
became eclipsed for ten minutes last 
night as though some dark body had 
passed across the heavens. The sky 
was cloudless at the time. 

Little attention was attracted to this 
until, a few hours later, similar reports 
poured in from all parts of the world. 
Then the scientists suddenly woke up 
to the only possible explanation of the 
‘^eclipse,” and the evening papers once 
more rose to the occasion by crying 
hysterically: 

The Venusians are here! They 
have arrived, not in six months, but 
in six days. Obviously their inten- 
tions are warlike, or they would not 
have deceived us in this manner . . . 

Hardly a soul slept that night 
throughout the world. Instead, untold 
millions sat at their bedroom windows 
peering at the starry sky through tele- 
scopes and field-glasses, waiting for un- 
knowable horrors to descend upon 
them. . . . 

THE LANDING 

I F the visiting Venusians intended to 
surprise the Earth and catch its 
inhabitants unprepared, they un- 
doubtedly succeeded. Although negotia- 
tions between the nations were prac- 
tically completed, little had as yet been 


done towards consolidating their de- 
fences or adding to their armaments in 
readiness for the expected attack. Con- 
sequently, the whole world was in a 
state of panic when the news went 
round that the invaders had arrived. 

Early the following morning, Moscow 
reported that a colossal fleet of flying- 
machines — obviously the Venusian 
space-ships — ^had passed over the city 
at an altitude of twenty miles, far above 
the ceiling of the best military aircraft 
in the world. They were proceeding due 
west at phenomenal speed; reports as 
to their progress came in rapid success 
sion from Dvinsk, Koningsberg and 
Copenhagen. Clearly they were headed 
for Murdock Town, which was the 
natural place for them to land, since 
they knew its geographical position 
exactly and doubtless considered it of 
greatest importance on all Earth’s sur- 
face. 

Overnight the British people had 
been clamouring for the release of Pro- 
fessor Murdock, even more vociferously 
than they had demanded his apprehen- 
sion. He and his assistants, they 
thought, were most fitted to receive the 
visitors, whether they came in peace or 
with designs upon the Earth; therefore, 
they should be given the opportunity 
to parley with them and, if possible, 
come to terms before they rained 
destruction upon its defenceless in- 
habitants. 

The authorities, helpless as they 
were, soon saw the reasonableness of 
this, and so, through the fickleness of 
public opinion, Murdock found himself 
standing once more on Observatory 
Hill, surrounded by his staff, beside the 
burnt-out ruins of his former home. 
The professor had no sooner arrived 
than the Venusian fleet could be heard 
far above the clouds, and within five 
minutes it bore down on them with a 
thunderous roar that was heard for 
miles around. 

There were at least five hundred of 
the strange space machines, enormous 
tapering cylinders of silvery metal, each 
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as big as an ocean liner, devoid of 
wings or anything that suggested 
rocket-ships, although they emitted a 
continuous series of deafening ex- 
plosions. 

Hines, standing beside the professor, 
gazed steadily upwards, a look of awe 
on his face and a dreadful fear in his 
heart. For what had these alien crea- 
tures battled their way through space 
to the Earth? What was in store for 
his native planet — ^war with these re- 
pulsive beings, or the gift of knowledge 
beyond their dreams? If only he 
knew ... 1 

But he would know very soon. The 
roar gradually subsided as the space- 
vessels swooped down to the quiet sea 
beyond Observatory Hill, presenting a 
magnificent spectacle as they came to 
rest gracefully, like sea-planes, on the 
rippling surface. Forgetting the grim 
possibilities, Hines gasped in admira- 
tion at the sight and turned to the pro- 
fessor, who was straining his eyes to 
stare out at the descending fleet. 

“My! But they’re beautiful, aren’t 
they, even if their crews aren’t! I can’t 
see any signs of rocket-tubes. Here, 
take these glasses! Your eyes are older 
than mine.” 

He handed Murdock the pair of field- 
glasses through which he had been 
gazing. The professor took them 
eagerly, raised them to his eyes and 
turned the focus-screw backwards and 
forwards. As he did so, a confused 
murmur of sound came from the ex- 
cited assistants who stood a few yards 
behind watching the spectacle. Hines 
turned to see what was the matter as 
Murdock lowered his glasses and wiped 
the lenses with a handkerchief. 

“I can’t see a thing,” he complained. 

Hines turned round to look seawards 
again and gave a startled exclamation. 
For a moment he stood tense, heart 
thumping wildly with inward excite- 
ment. Then he turned once more to 
the professor. 

“Never mind,” he said, suddenly and 
strangely complacent, though his voice 
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was almost drowned by a great shout of 
triumph which came from the other 
spectators. “There isn’t anything to 
see.” 

Murdock looked out to sea with un- 
aided eyes and gasped. Nothing was 
visible anywhere on the water except a 
huge wave which rolled and broke 
against the shore. 

“But — ^but where are they?” he 
asked, staring stupidly at Hines. 
“What’s happened to the fleet? In 
heaven’s name, what has happened?” 


LINGERING DOUBTS 

g A HE danger to the Earth has 
I passed,” said the other quietly. 

“I should imagine that all the 
space-ships available for an expedition 
of war were present; don’t you think 
so?” 

The professor was speechless. He 
continued to stare at Hines in utter 
mystification. 

“Can’t you see, professor? It’s quite 
all right. The Venusian menace no 
longer exists. The ships have sunk be- 
neath the waves, and their crews with 
them!” 

“But — ^but I don’t understand . . . ! ” 

“Let me make .it a little clearer,” 
Hines went on, as the equally mystir 
fied onlookers came over to seek the 
explanation from the baffled Murdock. 
“You remember I told you that the 
Venusians disclosed to us the remark- 
able fact that their oceans were four 
times denser than water? Well, even 
at that time I harboured doubts as to 
their intentions, and I thought it best to 
play for safety. I had no evidence that 
they might prove hostile towards Earth; 
in fact, I told them all they wanted to 
know about our planet. But some sort 
of half-formed suspicion, almost un- 
conscious, induced me to leave a small 
loop-hole whereby we might circum- 
vent them should they later prove 
treacherous towards us. 

“So, instead of showing surprise at 
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the fact that their oceans were of such 
. great density, I deliberately gave them 
the impression that it seemed perfectly 
natural to us, and led them to believe 
that the oceans of Earth were of 
exactly similar density. This, of 
course, was after I had learned that 
all their flying-machines were made to 
alight on the surface of their seas. 
They therefore assumed that their 
space-ships could land quite safely on 
Qur seas, and they could not land any- 
where else. 

‘^You see? Actually they were far 
too heavy to float on the water out 
there, and now they are all lying at the 
bottom of the Irish Sea! I’m glad now 
I took the responsibility of misleading 
them on my own shoulders, although at 
the time I did it entirely on an impulse. 
I thought I could easily correct the in- 
formation and reveal the true density if 
they afterwards gave proof of friendly 
intentions and rid me of my suspicions, 
though as it turned out, they only 
succeeded in strengthening them, as 
you know. . . . Now do you under- 
stand, Professor?” 

Professor Murdock only nodded. 
Thoughts — gnawing doubts — ^presented 
themselves to his mind in rapid succes- 
sion. He recollected from his reading 
of the records that the Venusian words 
for ^‘month” and “day” were very 


similar in sound; the philologists had 
erred in their translations more than 
once because of this. 

Six months — or six days . . .? Which 
had they meant? If they meant six 
days, then the Venusians had not de- 
ceived them as to the time of their 
arrival . . . their intentions may have 
been friendly! What if other points in 
their conversations had given rise to 
suspicions? For all the proof they had, 
they might be completely unjustified. 
There was no real evidence to show 
whether the Venusians came as in- 
vaders or peaceful explorers, anxious 
to exchange knowledge with the people 
of Earth at close quarters. 

The enormousness of the responsi- 
bility which Hines had taken it upon 
himself to discharge, struck the pro- 
fessor with terrible force. Hines, too, 
appeared to be troubled with doubt. 
He stood silently staring at the empty 
sea, heedless of the murmur of the 
amazed assistants around him, while 
from overhead came the buzz of an 
approaching horde of airplanes — the 
advance-guard of the. mighty fleet 
which was massing for the dreaded 
Venusian attack. 

“Just supposing,” he murmured, 
horrible uncertainty showing in his 
bloodless face. “Just supposing they 
werenH going to attack . • . 1” 
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MAN WANTED 

Wanted, man aged 25-30, physic- 
ally and mentally fit, for dangerous 
mission. Apply Wednesday, 8-9 
p.m., to 19, Miniver Gardens, 
S.W.i. 

F or the sixth time Roger Alderson 
read the advertisement in the 
paper. It seemed a forlorn hope 
to go after the job, for he was hardly 
the type required. Just under thirty, 
fair-skinned and on the spare side, 
though wiry and energetic, he did not 
consider himself in the championship 
class; and having visions of husky he- 
men with bronzed features of the type 
that usually embarked on dangerous 
missions, he thought he stood little 
chance of being selected to risk his life 
and limb. 

Still, needs must when the Devil 
drives. . . . And so Alderson found 
himself among a dozen other applicants 
for the hazardous job at the house in 
Miniver Gardens, where a brass plate 
on the railings outside disclosed the 
occupant to be a medical man — ^Doctor 
V. Stukely, M.D., M.Sc., and a lot 
more besides. 

Judging from the furnishings of the 
hall and the big waiting-room where the 


applicants assembled, Alderson decided 
that Doctor Stukely must possess an 
extremely lucrative practice, unless he 
was a man of large private means. In 
either event, he could obviously afford 
to pay handsomely for the services of 
whichever applicant he selected for tlie 
dangerous task, whatever it was. 

It seemed, however, that he was 
having some difficulty in finding the 
man he required. One by one the 
applicants were admitted into the 
doctor^s sanctum, only to return after 
a few minutes showing every indication 
of having been rejected. Although in 
two or three cases, Alderson fancied 
from the expression on the men’s faces 
that they were not prepared to accept 
the doctor’s proposition, however hand- 
some the reward. Perhaps the job was 
too dangerous for them. . . . 

Well, it would have to be completely 
suicidal to scare him into refusing it, 
if by chance he proved to fulfil the re- 
quirements. For Alderson, who not 
long ago had been in a comfortable 
position, had now only a couple of 
pounds to keep him out of the casual 
ward. 

He had been a fool; he realised that 
now. Reckless gambling had lost him 
his money, his friends and his position. 
All attempts to secure another post had 
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failed; he had just managed to live, but 
it was a miserable existence. If he 
could make enough out of it to put him 
on his feet again, he was prepared to 
beard the Devil himself in his nether- 
most pit I 

He took the opportunity to scrutinise 
Doctor Stukely every time he opened 
the consulting-room door to call the 
next applicant. He was not a very 
handsome individual; bald, red-faced 
and extremely stout, with darting eyes 
of pale, watery blue and a big, fleshy 
nose. His sensuous mouth had a cruel 
quirk to the corners ; he had slim, white 
hands with restlessly twitching fingers. 
But for all his grossness, he looked 
clever — ^very clever. 

The time arrived when only two men 
besides Alderson were left in the wait- 
ing-room, and still the man whom the 
doctor required had not been found. 
The next applicant to be interviewed 
remained closeted with him for nearly 
an hour, during which the ill-kempt, 
under-nourished individual who was 
left with Alderson apparently decided 
he had stayed too long already and pre- 
pared to take his departure forthwith. 

^^Don’t think 111 bother after all,’^ 
he muttered as he made for the door, 
glancing uneasily at the clock. ^^Be- 
sides, pubs’ll soon be shut.” 

A moment later the front door 
banged behind him. He was not a very 
promising candidate for the- job, any- 
way, thought Alderson, feeling very 
much alone. Certainly he could never 
be classed as physically fit. Nor, for 
that matter, could the majority of the 
applicants. Perhaps after all there was 
a chance that he himself might suit, 
unless the man in there now . . . 

THE doctor’s belief 

S UDDENLY the door of the con- 
sulting-room opened and the man 
came out, followed by the doctor. 
Alderson could read from both their 
faces that the man had not been 
successful in passing what was evi- 


Those who retain full posses- 
sion of their senses find it diffi- 
cult to conceive what it is like 
to lose one of them, like those 
who become blind or deaf. But 
can you imagine what the world 
would be like to a man whose 
exciting senses were magnified 
so that he could see, hear and 
feel things entirely outside 
normal experience? This is the 
theme our author has chosen 
for the present story, and he 
succeeds in showing that the 
added experience might not be 
so pleasant as it would seem to 
appear. 


dently a very searching test. When he 
had gone, Stukely motioned to Aider- 
son to enter, rather hopelessly, he 
thought. 

Equally hopeless, he passed into the 
consulting-room. It was even bigger 
than the waiting-room, sumptuously 
furnished with big arm-chairs and a 
huge desk. Massive book-cases lined 
two of the walls, while at the far end 
an X-ray apparatus stood in one corner 
and an examination bench in the other. 
At the end near the door were two 
white-enamelled, glass-fronted cabinets. 

^^Sit down, sit down I” the doctor 
snapped, indicating a chair near the 
desk. He flopped his immense bulk into 
another chair and peered closely at 
Alderson, then drew a scribbling-pad 
towards him. ‘‘Name, age and profes- 
sion, please!” 

“Roger Alderson ; twenty - nine; 
solicitor’s clerk.” 

Stukely looked up sharply. “Solici- 
tor’s clerk, eh?” he said doubtfully. “I 
hardly expected a man of your type to 
come after a job which was plainly 
described as dangerous.” 

“The fact is, I’m prepared to under- 
take anything so long as it pays well. 
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Suppose you tell me what the job en- 
tails, and if I suit you ” 

you don’t mind, I’ll put you 
through the test first,” Stukely cut in. 
'^It’s rather a stiff one — medical, of 
course, for this dangerous mission is 
nothing more than a medical experi- 
ment. If you pass the test, and you 
agree to act as subject for the experi- 
ment, you will be the richer by one hun- 
dred pounds. Are you interested in the 
proposition?” 

Alderson was interested, and said so 
emphatically. At the doctor’s request 
he commenced to strip, and although 
he made no comment, it was obvious 
that Stukely was satisfied when the 
examination was concluded. As for his 
fitness mentally, his vocation was 
sufficient to satisfy the doctor as to his 
suitability for the experiment. 

^^Yes,” he said finally. ‘‘I think you’ll 
do. Now, when you’ve finished dress- 
ing, I want you to sign this.” He passed 
across a sheet of paper. 

Alderson’s legal training stood him 
in good stead as he examined the docu- 
ment. It was an agreement, whereby he 
undertook to accept all the risks in- 
volved in the experiment and absolve 
Stukely from blame for any conse- 
quences it might have injurious to the 
subject. At the same time, the doctor 
guaranteed to pay him £100 whether 
the experiment proved successful or 
not. 

Although doubtful of the validity of 
such an agreement in a court of law, 
Alderson signed it and handed it back 
to the doctor, who in return gave him 
a copy which he produced from the 
drawer of his desk, already signed. He 
watched somewhat apprehensively as 
Stukely afterwards went to one of the 
glass cabinets and selected some bottles, 
measures and phials, and a leather- 
covered case. 

Having set this paraphernalia on the 
desk, the doctor resumed his seat and, 
leaning forward towards Alderson, 
beran earnestly: 

”Now, young man, let me explain 


what I want you to do. Tell me, have 
you ever considered how much more 
sensitive animals are in many respects, 
compared with human beings?” 

Alderson nodded, mystified, and 
Stukely continued: 

“For instance, a dog has a much 
keener sense of smell, which is partly* 
due to an extra-large olfactory bulb 
situated at the front of the animal’s 
head. There are sounds, too, which are 
pitched outside the range of human 
audibility, but which it is evident can 
be easily heard by certain animals. 
Then there’s sight. . . . You’ve noticed 
how often a cat or dog sitting peace- 
fully before the fire will suddenly start 
up, for no apparent reason, and stare 
uneasily at something which to us is 
invisible? 

“I could quote other instances, but 
what I want to know is: can man’s 
senses be so sharpened as to equal, or 
even surpass, those of the animal 
world? That’s what I’m going to find 
out; and that’s where you come in, 
Alderson, for I believe they can, and 
that such an extension of man’s present 
five senses would add a great deal to 
the range of his experience — increase 
his capacities in many directions. 


THE SENSE DRUG 

“Y HAVE here a drug, the result of 
I seven years’ research, which I pro- 
^pose to experiment with. I shall 
give you an injection every twelve hours 
and note your reactions to the effects. 
I don’t expect you to see ghosts — • 
nothing like that; nor do I expect much 
improvement in the power of scent, be- 
cause the human brain has a poorly de- 
veloped olfactory bulb as compared to 
a dog. 

“But sight should be greatly in- 
creased, for the human eye is the finest 
in the entire animal world. Your powers 
of perception should be very much 
magnified; no one knows what wonder- 
fxil things may be revealed to you. 
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Man’s hearing, too, is excellent, while 
no living being has such a sense of touch 
as he has; therefore, you should be able 
to hear and feel to a much greater de- 
gree. I’m not certain about taste; but I 
would say that man, with his infinite 
variety of foods, has thus enhanced his 
sense of taste beyond that of the animal 
kingdom. That is only one of the things 
we shall find out in the course of this 
experiment.” 

^‘But where does the danger come 
in?” asked Alderson, feeling relieved at 
learning the nature of the task he had 
promis^ to undertake. ‘^Surely I can 
come to no harm as the result of an in- 
creased sensibility to what is going on 
around me — for I gather that’s what it 
will be? Do you anticipate any dan- 
gerous effects that the drug might pro- 
duce?” 

“Frankly, my boy, I don’t know 
what to expect,” Doctor Stukely con- 
fessed. “I don’t say there will be any 
deleterious effects; but then, one never 
knows how these things are going to 
turn out. I would have experimented 
on myself, for that matter, but since I 
can’t foresee what may happen after 
the first injection, I thought it would 
be better to administer the drug to 
someone else. I will then be in a better 
position to observe the subject’s re- 
actions and to administer the antidote, 
if it becomes necessary.” 

“Oh, so you have an antidote? But 
couldn’t you test the drug on an animal 
first?” 

“No; because an animal could not 
give an account of its reactions, as you 
will be able'lo. That’s why I wanted 
a man who was mentally, as well as 
physically, fit. You are strong enough 
physically to be able to stand the injec- 
tions in constantly increasing strength, 
as well as the probable cumulative 
effects, and intelligent enough to be 
able to describe your experiences as 
your senses become more and more 
acute under the influence of the drug. 

“As for the drug itself, it is a simple 
derivative from coal-tar dyes of the 
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dicyanine order and adrenalin. But let 
us get to work, if you are ready. It 
will be some time before it has any 
effect, and you will, of course, remain 
here as my guest.” 

Alderson nodded, and at the doctor’s 
request bared his arm to the elbow. 
Stukely bathed part of the skin with 
ether, then painted it with iodine. 
While this was drying, he took a blue 
flask and carefully measured five 
minims of clear, blue liquid into ^ 
phial. To this he added five drops of 
a colourless fluid from a green flask, 
poured in some water, and after shak- 
ing the mixture, transferred it to a 
beaker. 

He then took from the leather- 
covered case a hypodermic syringe and 
drew up a small portion of the drug. 
After examining the syringe with in- 
finite care, he inserted the needle in 
Alderson’s arm and pressed the plunger 
home. 

“There we are!” he observed, with 
satisfaction, leering genially at Aider- 
son, who, despite his doubting the dan- 
gers of the experiment, was feeling far 
from confident now that it had com- 
menced. He sat still, trembling slightly, 
as he watched the doctor entering in a 
notebook the time of the injection, his 
pulse-rate, temperature, and other de- 
tails. When he had finished writing, 
Stukely put the note-book away in a 
drawer and pressed a button at the side 
of his desk. 

“Harding, my manservant, has made 
arrangements for your comfort while 
you are staying here,” he announced. 
“Your bedroom is close to mine, so that 
if you want me during the night, I shall 
be near at hand. If you wish to return 
to your lodgings to-morrow to collect 
any of your personal belongings, it will 
be quite all right for you to do so. I 
don’t expect you to remain a prisoner; 
but if you feel any unusual sensations 
at any time when I am not present, 1 
would be glad if you would make a note 
of them and inform me at the earliest 
opportunity.” 
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will, Doctor,” Alderson promised, 
as the manservant came to escort him 
to his room. 

FIRST EFFECTS 

A fter an uneventful night, Aider- 
son awoke with a slight head- 
^ache and a high temperature. 
Doctor Stukely decided that there was 
no cause for alarm, but after adminis- 
tering the second injection, insisted that 
he spend the morning in bed. Enjoying 
his new-found comfort, Alderson raised 
no objection, and felt like a pampered 
millionairess son when Harding brought 
up his breakfast on a tray. 

At noon, his headache gone and 
temperature returned to normal, he got 
up, shaved, and went down to lunch 
feeling fitter than he had done for a 
long time. He told the doctor as much 
when he joined him in the dining-room, 
and noticed that Stukely^s voice 
sounded a little hoarse. 

“YouVe got a bit of a cold, though, 
haven^t you?’’ he inquired. 

^^No,” said his host. “I expect your 
ears are beginning to detect an unusual 
harshness in all normal sounds. That’s 
the sort of thing I want you to note.” 

They sat down at the table and began 
the meal. Alderson enjoyed every 
minute of it. It was months since he 
had tasted such appetising food; in 
fact, he thought he had never tasted 
anything quite so good. 

“This afternoon you can go to your 
lodgings and collect whatever you re- 
quire,” the doctor said when the meal 
was over. “You’ll be all right, I have 
no doubt. The drug has done its pre- 
liminary work in giving you a headache 
and slight temperature, and its effect 
from now on will be to gradually stimu- 
late the various senses. I don’t expect 
you’ll suffer any inconvenience.” 

“Very well. Doctor, if you think it’s 
all right ” 

As he spoke, Alderson’s eye lighted 
on a massive oil-painting that hung on 
the wall directly opposite where he was 
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sitting. He frowned, then got up from 
his seat and walked quickly across to 
the picture. Stukely watched him 
curiously as he stood gazing at it. 

“That’s a fine seascape. Doctor.” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” the other replied 
carelessly, but still watching Alderson 
closely. For he had sensed that the 
drug was about to produce its first 
tangible result in the subject of his 
strange experiment. 

“But — but — I say, what’s the woman 
in the ruff doing right in the middle of 
it? Looks like Queen Elizabeth!’^ 
Alderson paused, then gave a whistle 
of surprise. “Why, it’s another picture, 
painted imderneath the seascape!” 

Stukely showed no excitement, but 
inwardly felt elated. The drug was 
working as he had foreseen. Alderson 
could see things that were hidden from 
other eyes — ^including his own, for he 
had never imagined the picture to be 
an)d:hing but what it appeared to be on 
the surface. 

He rang for Harding, ordered him to 
fetch a pair of steps, and with Aider- 
son’s assistance took down the picture 
and removed it to his consulting-room 
where the X-ray apparatus was. With- 
in five minutes the picture lay beneath 
the palely gleaming cathode tube. 

Behind his leaden screen, the doctor 
sucked at his empty pipe, a thoughtful 
expression on his flabby face. He was 
determined that there should be no mis- 
take. Later, in the privacy of his 
darkened laboratory, his expression 
changed to one of extreme satisfaction 
as he surveyed the X-ray photograph 
which he had just taken from the fix- 
ing-bath. 

Alderson vms seeing more , than his 
fellow-men. The drug had given him 
X-ray eyesight! The-woman in ruff and 
tight-laced bodice was plainly visible to 
Stukely as he examined the negative. 
He would take the picture to Pater- 
son’s, the art-dealer’s in Bond Street, 
that afternoon, and get them to clean 
off the top picture and find out what 
really lay underneath. For all he knew, 
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It might be worth something. . . . 

Meanwhile, Alderson had returned 
to his lodgings, and after collecting his 
few belongings and settling with the 
landlady, made his way back .to 
Miniver Gardens. He found that 
Stukely had left for Bond Street some 
time before, taking the picture with 
him. He had not told Harding what 
time he would be back. 

Alderson lounged about the sitting- 
room for a while, and finally, confident 
that the drug was having no ill-effect 
upon him and that it would be safe, for 
him to venture out again, decided to go 
for a stroll in Hyde Park. For it was a 
brilliantly sunny day; too fine to spend 
indoors. So, after telling the man- 
servant he would not be gone long, he 
left the house. 

THE HUMAN EADIO 

I T was beautiful in the park. The 
Sun seemed unusually warm for the 
time of year, and the song of the 
birds filled the air. Alderson found a 
comfortable seat and watched the pro- 
cession of passers-by. 

But he had not been there long be- 
fore he sensed curious impressions run- 
ning through his head; fragments of 
thought that were not his own. He 
seemed unable to concentrate upon his 
personal thoughts. Alien, unwanted 
ideas forced their way into his con- 
sciousness, and try as he might he could 
not keep them out. 

He puzzled over it for some time be- 
fore he connected it with the drug. 
Then the explanation suddenly dawned 
upon him. They were the thoughts of 
the people passing by, and he was pick- 
ing them up in his mind, like a radio- 
set picking up stray signals! 

It irritated him at first; then, out of 
sheer curiosity, he b^an to experiment. 
He discovered that if he concentrated 
upon a particular person and kept his 
eyes fixed on them, their innermost 
thoughts came through to him, strong, 
clear and unbroken. The women^s 
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thought processes, he found, were 
easier to tap than the men^s. One 
smartly dressed woman who sat not 
far away from him returned his con- 
centrated stare and smiled invitingly at 
him, and the train of thought that 
accompanied her glance caused him to 
blush hotly and hurry away. 

But, as his mind became more sensi- 
tive, a host of thoughts, ideas and sug- 
gestions came crowding in upon him 
from all sides. As he hurried through 
the crowds, he was powerless to shut 
them out. He no longer needed to look 
at individual people in order to dis- 
cover what they were thinking. Each 
person’s ideas came through distinctly, 
yet at the same time hopelessly en- 
tangled with the thoughts of everybody 
else. It was like a gramophone record, 
on which every single instrument is 
clearly recorded, despite the fact that 
within the one sound-track are the com- 
bined notes of the whole orchestra. 

The mass of confused, yet coherent, 
thoughts beat into his dazed brain ai^ 
he rushed along, making him feel weak 
and faint. The confusion increased 
until it became a rushing, roaring sound 
like the pounding of heavy seas on a 
shingle beach. Then, suddenly, it died 
away, giving place to blessed silence as 
the influence of the drug abruptly 
ceased. 

He had passed beyond the stage of 
mental receptivity. But which way had 
he stepped? Beyond the wave-length 
of thought radiation, or back into the 
natural order of things? At least, thank 
heaven he had lost the power of inter- 
cepting others’ thoughts! 

, But wait . . . ! Yes; it was starting 
again! He could read the minds of all 
around him without the least effort — 
without even the desire to do so. Wildly 
Alderson fled from the crowded park 
and darted across the road without 
looking to right or left. A taxi-driver 
mouthed lurid oaths as he swerved past, 
missing him by inches. 

Accompanying the oaths came a 
mental impression of the driver’s alarm 
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at having nearly run over him; and it 
was the realisation of his narrow escape, 
as seen by the taxi-man himself, that 
pulled Alderson up with a jerk when 
he reached the other side of the road. 
Simultaneously, he realised that he was 
once more impervious to the thoughts 
of others, and as he made his way back 
to Miniver Gardens at a more cautious 
pace, he decided that the drug was, 
after all, losing its effect. 

But what a report he would have for 
Doctor Stukelyl Evidently he had not 
foreseen that it would impart such 
wondrous gifts as the power to read 
men’s minds. Or had he ... ? 

He reached the house to find that the 
doctor had not yet returned, although 
Harding thought he should be back any 
minute now. Alderson went up to his 
room and began to unpack his meagre 
possessions. While thus engaged, he 
heard the telephone sound its impera- 
tive summons downstairs. Then came 
silence, as someone — ^probably Hard- 
ing — ^lifted the jreceiver. 

He heard Harding’s voice raised in 
excitement for an instant, then a 
dhoking cry and a thump as the tele- 
phone was replaced on the table in the 
hall. A door banged, and shrill cries 
came from the servants’ quarters at the 
rear. Curious, Alderson went out on to 
the landing and peered down over the 
banisters, just in time to see Harding 
with his foot on the bottom stair. 

“Did you want me?” he called, and 
the manservant looked up, startled. His 
face was dead-white as he answered 
thickly: 

“Yes, sir. It’s about Doctor Stukely, 
sir. He’s dead — ^killed in a road crash 
as he was coming home in a taxi from 
Bond Street this afternoon!” 

alderson’s dilemma 

A lderson staggered as though 
from a blow. Stukely dead! 
Why, it was only a few hours 
ago . . . 

For a moment everything went black. 


The doctor was the only one who knew 
of the experiment, who knew the nature 
of the drug that coursed through his 
veins, and could cope with any further 
effects it might have upon him. He had 
said it might be dangerous, that he 
could not tell what would happen. He 
had placed himself entirely in his 
hands; and now . . . 

“You had better come with me to 
the hospital, sir,” Harding suggested. 
“Doctor Stukely’s solicitor is there, 
and they said on the telephone that he 
wanted to see you. The doctor — before 
he died ” 

“Oh,” said Alderson, feeling some- 
what relieved. Evidently Stukely had 
explained things to his solicitor before 
he succumbed to his injuries. That did 
not safeguard him entirely, but it was 
at least something. Thrusting aside all 
morbid thoughts as to how the drug 
might react, he hurried with Harding 
to the hospital. 

Samuels, the solicitor, was most sym- 
pathetic, Stukely had managed to tell 
him the whole story, and had told him 
to make arrangements for Alderson’s 
welfare. He advised him to see a doctor 
whom he recommended, and had also 
seen to it that he would receive pay- 
ment for his services as promised. 

Leaving the hospital, Alderson went 
straightway to the address Samuels 
gave him and explained matters to the 
surprised physician whose name 
Stukely had mentioned. Doctor Pro- 
bert, a dour Scot, received him courte- 
ously enough, but was frankly in- 
credulous when he heard his story. 

He smiled irritatingly as Alderson 
told him of Stukely’s theory of magni- 
fied senses and how he had enlisted his 
aid in the fantastic experiment. He 
made no attempt to conceal his unbelief 
when Alderson described the effects 
which the drug had produced, and did 
not share his concern as to its possible 
consequences in the future, despite 
what Stukely had said about its cumula- 
tive effect. 

“xAy, I knew him weel,” said Probert 
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when he had finished. queer chappie, 
he was, wi’ mony a bee buzzing in his 
bonnet. A sense-stimulating drug, eh? 
Made ye see and hear things, ye say? 
Ah, weel, there’s mony a wee drug will 
mak’ ye do thatl” 

‘‘But — ^but this is different. Doctor,” 
Alderson protested. “He produced it 
himself, after seven years’ work. I feel 
all right now — I’ve only had two injec- 
tions — ^but I never know when it will 
make its influence felt. And when it 
does, it’s — ^well, it’s not very pleasant.” 

“Weel I never I” smiled Probert, 
good-naturedly. “Maybe I’d best tak’ 
a wee look roond his laboratory, then, 
if it’ll set ye at rest. I’ll drap in this 
evening and see what I can do. Now, 
gang along hame, my mannie, and 
dinna worry yoursel’. Ye’ll be all 
richt!” 

Dubiously, Alderson once more re- 
turned to the house in Miniver Gardens, 
where Samuels had assured him he was 
welcome to stay until after the funeral; 
Harding, too, had returned, and did his 
best to make him comfortable, but how- 
ever much he fought to assuage his 
fears, he could not feel at ease. Always 
there was the chance that the drug 
might start working again. . . . 

True to his word. Doctor Probert 
arrived at the house early in the 
evening and made a thorough search of 
the laboratory and consulting-room. 
Alderson showed him the green and 
blue flasks from which Stukely had 
mixed the injections. Probert took them 
into the laboratory and shut himself in 
there for over an hour. Finally, he 
emerged, wearing an expression in 
which were both bewilderment an(J 
vexation. 

“ ’Tis impossible, moni” he shouted 
excitedly at Alderson. “Yon Stukely 
was either a genius or he was stark, 
raving mad I He managed to mak’ a 
stable hypophosphite, which is a 
chemical impossibility! He mixed 
dicyanine with ethylene, and that mak’s 
nae sense Whatever!” 

“But the antidote. Doctor?” Alder- 
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son questioned anxiously. “Stukelysaid 
he had an antidote, which he was going 
to administer if anything went wrong. 
Surely there’s some reference to it in 
his papers?” 

“Antidote? If there be one, guidness 
knows what it could be composed of, 
even if it were possible to mak’ one, 
which I doot! Weel, I must be getting 
back the noo. Quid nicht, my mannie, 
and be of guid cheer, for I’m thinkin’ 
ye’ll come to nae harm!” 

Patting Alderson on the shoulder re- 
assuringly, the doctor put on his coat 
and hat and hurriedly left the house. 

THE SWELLING TUMULT 

B ut Alderson was still filled with 
lingering fears when he went to 
bed that night. Doctor Stukely, 
he remembered, had spoken of “cumu- 
lative effect.” Would the drug’s un- 
canny influence exert itself again, 
stronger and more insistently than 
ever? It was terrible to hdve to wait, 
wonderingly, in an agony of sus- 
pense . . . 

As he undressed, he became aware of 
a new phase in the action of the drug, 
and knew that he was still in its ever- 
tightening grip. Yes; he could {eel 
sound! The distant rumble of traffic 
along Kensington High Street reached 
him both as a low murmur of sound and 
as a distinct sensation, as the delicate 
sound-waves vibrated upon his tactile 
nerves. 

Feeling slightly sick, as though there 
were going to be an earthquake, he 
hastily clambered into bed, and found 
that the bedclothes seemed to shield 
him from the throb in the air. Then, as 
he lay there in the darkness, he noticed 
something else. 

Although the heavy blinds were 
drawn, he could plainly see the outlines 
of the furniture in the room, which took 
on a weird glow, as if faint rays were 
emanating from the woodwork. Shud- 
dering, he got up and switchevl on the 
light. Ah L That was better. 
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For some time he lay there, staring 
at the foot of the bed. Suddenly he 
started violently, then peered farther 
forward. Was this another trick of the 
drug? He could see right into the wood 
itself, see the grain and knots beneath 
the polished surface I 

How rough the linen sheets were, too, 
he noticed. His pyjamas irritated his 
skin; his pillow was burning hot — ^and 
a violet aura encir^ed the electric light. 

He closed his eyes . . . Damn! He 
could see everything in the room 
through his eyelids. X-ray eyesight 
had returned with a vengeance! 

Cumulative effect . . . Cumulative 
effect . . . The thought pounded 
through his brain. Each new attack 
was worse than the last. How would it 
all end? Would the drug gradually lose 
its potency, returning him to normalcy, 
or would there be a sudden flare-up and 
— finish? 

Throughout the night he was gently 
but persistently tortured by these 
freakish manifestations of the drug’s re- 
awakened powers, leaving him little 
sleep. At last the light of dawn filtered 
through the blinds. Alder son’s bed was 
a furnace as he roused himself. He 
would get up and go out, seek the cool 
dawn air, , 

He dressed as best he could, though 
his clothes chafed his skin unmerci- 
fully, and his shirt-buttons and collar- 
stud bit into his tender flesh. He 
almost cried out aloud when he 
attempted to brush his hair. It felt as 
if he was tearing it out by the roots ! 

He let himself out of the house and 
made his way across the road to the 
railings encircling the gardens which 
gave their name to the thoroughfare. 
Here he found peace — ^but only for a 
few seconds. 

ChkI Chk! Chk! 

Buzzzzzz! Buzzzzzzl 
Shwoooosh I Wrrrrrrool 
ShwooooooshI 

A million rustlings and pipings 
smote his sensitive ears, and he leaped 


away from the railings. Creaks and 
shrill scrapings came in almost deafen- 
ing volumes of sound from the insect 
world underfoot. The rumble and 
crunch of burrowing earthworms, the 
beat of a million tiny feet, the scrape 
of minute chitinous bodies against the 
blades of grass. 

He ran back to the opposite pave- 
ment, and winced as the clamour of an 
early morning taxi beat upon his ear- 
drums from an adjacent street. Where 
could he find peace? 

He wandered the streets, half- 
demented, seeking a haven of quietude. 
The morning began to advance, bring- 
ing more noise to his outraged ears as 
motor-cars and buses roared past and 
people stamped along the pavements — • 
people who stared at the strange, wild- 
eyed man who fled before them like a 
hunted animal, muttering to himself. 

Soon a constant stream of traffic 
flowed and eddied around him, envelop- 
ing him in a swelling tumult of sound. 
Heavy lorries and tradesmen’s vans 
rattled and crashed like Vulcan beat- 
ing on his anvil, until he felt he must 
scream. But that would only add to the 
ear-splitting clangour. He must get a 
grip on himself before the last vestige 
of sanity left him . . . 


THE SKELETONS 

T he park was open. How cool 
and peaceful it looked to Alder- 
son. How he longed to be able to 
go and lay on the soft, green grass and 
rest his tortured mind and body. But 
he dare not, for that was the realm of 
the insect. His ears heard all. Pitched 
infinitely high or excessively low, sound 
reached them amplified a thousand- 
fold! 

Although so early, the Sun was 
already scorching hot. Another broil- 
ing day lay in front of him. His head 
ached from the searing sunlight and the 
ceaseless tumult of sound. Seeing a tea- 
shop open for early morning coffee, he 
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sought refuge inside and sat down at 
at a table. 

The waitress came. He asked for a 
cup of coffee. She flinched, as though 
in pain, when she heard his high- 
pitched scream. 

“What’s the matter with you?” she 
snapped, and her voice sounded to 
Alderson like the screech of metal on 
metal. He shuddered and repeated his 
request in the same shrill tones; then, 
seeing that the girl could not under- 
stand him, stabbed a finger at the menu. 

“Coffee? Oh! Well, why didn’t you 
say so instead of screaming at me?” 
she said crossly, and flounced off. 

He was still shuddering at the 
raucousness of her voice when she re- 
turned and crashed the steaming cup 
of coffee down on the glass-topped 
table. He stared at it unseeingly, his 
eyes revealing the blazing fever inside 
him, his cheeks bright crimson spots. 
He did not stop to think that the raging 
fire which consumed him and the sore- 
ness of his skin was due to his magni- 
fied sense of touch; all he knew was 
that his clothes irritated him and that 
he was insufferably hot. 

He lifted the cup and sipped. The 
next instant a heart-rending cry came 
from his lips as he dropped the steam- 
ing coffee and fled from the shop, while 
waitresses and customers stared after 
him open-mouthed. 

Moaning in agony, he ran down the 
street. The coffee was like boiling lead 
on his tongue. He was on fire 1 Blazing 
heat seared liis flesh from without and 
burned his vitals within. The vivid 
glare of the pitiless Sun beat down upon 
him as he ran, eyes starting from their 
sockets, brain reeling from the din of 
the hurrying crowds around him. 

Slowly, but surely, the terrible drug 
assumed greater control over his senses, 
making them more and more acute. He 
was burning alive! Sweating bodies, 
horses, motor exhausts and filth in the 
gutter combined to produce a stench 
fiiat rose about him in waves of choking 
miasma. The street shook and quivered 
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beneath the pounding of the traffic. 
People roared and bellowed at him as 
he bumped into them. 

Horror of horrors! They were no 
longer people, but skeletons 1 The flesh 
was peeling off their faces, leaving grin- 
ning skulls that gnashed their teeth and 
yelled at him. Long, bony talons 
grabbed at him as he ran, dodging in 
and out to escape their deathly clutdies. 

He shrieked and struggled insanely 
as two skeletons in blue uniforms seized 
his arms with bony fingers and held him 
tightly. A crowd of grinning skeletons 
gathered round as he fought to release 
himself, so that he might tear the 
clothes from his burning body. 

“Call an ambulance, somebody,” one 
of the policemen ordered, unable to re- 
lax his grip on the struggling captive. 
“The poor devil’s gone mad!” 

Suddenly, Alderson went limp in the 
constable’s arms. They lowered him 
gently to the pavement, where he lay 
inert, breathing heavily. One of them 
loosened his collar and tie, while the 
other moved back the pressing, in- 
quisitive crowd. 

The drug’s influence had abated just 
as Alderson was on the point of faint- 
ing from utter exhaustion. Through his 
crazed brain ran a single thread of 
sanity, which caused him to cease his 
struggling and save what strength he 
had left. When his opportunity came, 
he must use it to make his escape. 

He heard the policeman’s voice, far 
less sonorous than before : “Stand back 
there! Move along now, please!” The 
bell of the approaching ambulance 
sounded almost mellow after the uproar 
his ears had experienced not long 
since. 

The ambulance pulled up in the 
kerb. The policeman bending over him 
glanced up for an instant. With one 
superhuman effort, Alderson leaped to 
his feet, eluded the other constable’s 
outstretched arm and crashed his way 
through the thinnest portion of the 
crowd. A moment later he was running 
for dear life, a howling mob at his heels. 
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ALDERSON SLEEPS 

HERE were cries of “Stop him! ” 
changing into “Stop thief!” as 
others took up the cry. On he 
ran, bowling over everyone who tried to 
bar his way, dodging, twisting and turn- 
ing, until he found himself in the busy 
Brompton Road. 

The first of his pursuers was a long 
way behind when he slipped through 
the revolving doors of a crowded store 
and mingled with the shoppers. Some 
time later, when he ventured out again, 
there was no sign of them. He was free 
at last) 

Alderson took a tight grip on himself. 
He must not let the drug get the better 
of him again. After all, those grinning 
skeletons were but tricks of distorted 
vision. It would pass off . . . 

But until then he would be happier 
away from the crowds, somewhere out 
in the country. That was it — ^into the 
country, or to some open space. Hamp- 
stead Heath would do; there was an 
Underground station over there . . . 

He reached the heath as if by magic, 
having no recollection of the journey. 
All he knew was that he was tired — ■ 
oh, so tired! There were very few 
people about here, thank goodness. He 
could lay down and rest — over there in 
that hollow, shaded by a blackthorn 
bush — ^alone, quite alone. 

The sky was an intense blue, the 


Sun a vivid electric blue, as he slumped 
down on to the grass. There were no 
insect noises now, thank Heaven. It 
was good to be able to rest his aching 
body, to be entirely alone. He closed 
his eyes, relaxed his tired muscles, 
breathing deeply of the fresh air. 

When he half-opened his eyes again 
the Sun was gone, the sky as black as 
ink — no; black as soot. Funny! The 
grass was no longer green. It was 
black, too, like crinkled folds of black 
velvet stretching away all round him. 
That was it — velvet; soft folds of black 
velvet, so smooth, so restful! 

Alderson gave a soft sigh as his eye- 
lids closed once more. A thrush settled 
on the blackthorn bush and trilled a 
song of joy. 

Alderson slept on- . . . 

★ sfs. ♦ ♦ 

The following paragraph appeared in 
the late editions of the evening papers 
that night. 

MAN’S BODY ON HEATH 

The body of a man, aged about 
thirty, was found in a sheltered 
hollow on Hampstead Heath this 
afternoon by children searching for 
a lost ball. Although unidentified, 
the body is believed to be that of a 
man who was seized with insanity in 
Kensington Gore earlier in the day. 
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CHAPTER : 

LUNATIC OR GENIUS ^ 

A bout the middle of the year 
1941, I was engaged in blasting 
• and excavation work in Corn- 
wall, not very far from Newquay, 
endeavouring to re-open tin mines that 
that had been unworkable for many 
years. It was not a particularly big 
assignment — ^just one of those things 
that comes into the ordinary run of a 
Government engineer’s life — but it was 
here, in the little village of Fraddon, 
where we had our base of operations, 
that I encountered one evening a most 
extraordinary individual, with whom I 
experienced the greatest adventure any 
man ever had. 

My day’s work being ended, I was 
taking a stroll through the lanes in the 
mellow evening sunlight, when sud- 


denly I became aware that somebody 
was walking beside me, and keeping 
steady pace with me. Turning in sur- 
prise, I beheld a smallish man, dressed 
in the most amazing attire — ^shorts, a 
green shirt with truncated sleeves and 
open neck, scarlet stockings, brown 
shoes, and a blue beret. Apart from 
this weird apparel, the stranger 
possessed a tremendous breath of 
chest, powerful hairy arms, and pale- 
blue eyes behind thick glasses which 
watched me with pitiless intensity. 

“Oh — er — ^good evening,” I said 
rather awkwardly, halting. 

“It usually is at this time of year,” 
he answered shortly. - 

“Hmm — quite,” I conceded, then 
inquired: “A visitor, I presume? My 
name is Sykes — Dudley Sykes. I’m an 
engineer.” 

“I’m no visitor and I know your 
name’s Sykes. I wouldn’t be walking 
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with you now if it wasn’t. ... All right, 
keep on walking. There’s no need for 
us to stand still.” 

I continued my slow pacing and he 
kept alongside me, resumed his extra- 
ordinary chatter. 

“I’ve been trying for weeks to get at 
you, but every time I have been warned 
away by your men because of your 
blasting operations. Dashed unfair, I 
call it. You ought to choose night time 
for your dirty work,” he added peev- 
ishly. 

I shrugged. “Sorry, but you were 
only warned for your own safety, 

Mr. ? What is your name, by the 

way?” 

“Merriweather — Fortescue Merri- 
weather. Odd? Of course it’s odd; but 
I didn’t have much to say about my 
christening, y’know. You don’t know 
me, of course?” 

I shook my head, and he grinned 
cynically, revealing the most amazing 
gold fillings I ever saw. 

“I’m the world’s greatest inventor,” 
he said calmly, then snatched a piece of 
grass from the side of the lane and 
began to chew it meditatively. 

“Indeed?” I questioned gravely, 
dimly wondering if he had escaped a 
local institution. 

“Absolutely the greatest. Watt, 
Stephenson, Edison, Marconi. . . . What 
are they compared to me?” 

subtesrAnia 

“IP WOULDN’T know,” I murmured, 
I then suddenly he stopped short and 
-^pulled me down to the bank. We 
sat in silence for a while; he refused 
the cigarette-case I proffered him. 

“Mr. Sykes, I’ve something very im- 
portant to tell you,” he announced 
presently, folding his mighty arms and 
gazing moodily into the distance. 
“Mighty important!” 

“Coming from the world’s greatest 
inventor, I am sure it must be,” I 
answered dryly. “Will it take very 
long?” 


»7 
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Strangely enough, man knows 
a great deal more about other 
worlds than he does about the 
interior of his own planet. For 
he has hardly scratched tlie sur- 
face of the Earth; the deepest 
he has ever penetrated is not 
much more than a mile. We can 
but guess, therefore, what it 
may be like at Earth’s centre, 
four thousand miles down; and 
in this thrilling story of a mar- 
vellous machine that enables its 
inventor to e3q)lore these un- 
known regions, the author sug- 
gests that even life may exist 
fiiere. 
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time at all. Just sit there and 
listen — ^and listen carefully 1’’ His 
chilly eyes bored at me through their 
thick lenses. ‘‘IVe sought you out 
because you are one of England's 
greatest engineers, and therefore fitting 
company for me. I was intending to 
seek you out in London, but since you 
came down here to Fraddon it sim- 
plifies matters. ... I have an inven- 
tion ” 

^‘Hell!’’ I said. 

“What did you say?’’ 

“Nothing,” I replied wearily. “Go 
on, if it gives you pleasure; but nearly 
everybody has an invention they want 
to sell me, or show me. What’s yours?” 

“Usually whisky and soda,” was hiS 
naive response. Then, becoming serious 
again, he continued: 

“This is a wonderful invention, 
Sykes, because I invented it, and there 
cannot be a greater guarantee of per- 
fection. It will revolutionise engineer- 
ing, and particularly that which is con- 
nected with boring, artesian well sink- 
ing, mining and so forth. Take this job 
you’re on now, for instance, trying to 
reopen tin mines. It involves ^n 
enormous amount of labour, explosive, 
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and planning, and even then there’s not 
much certainty about it. Right?” 

^^Right,” I agreed, my eyes on his 
strange attire. ‘‘And what have you 
invented that can alter all that?” 

He made a triumphant gesture. 
*[Subterraniay my dear sir!” 

I stared at him. “I beg your 
pardon?” 

‘^Subterrania, That is the name I 
have given my invention — ^like you call 
an engine the Royal Scot, or a ship the 
Queen MaryJ^ 

“Ohl Silly of me, perhaps, but what 
does this— er — submarine of yours 
do?” 

“It isn’t a submarine!” he shouted 
indignantly. “It’s a mole — ^an earth 
mole. Although it resembles a sub- 
marine, except for the fact that it’s fire- 
proof, has no need to go in water, 
doesn’t use a periscope, and carries no 
torpedoes. . . .” 

“Is that the only resemblance?” I 
asked affably. 

“Certainly.” 

“Then — ^then what the hell does it 
do?” I shouted, convinced that I was 
dealing with a mild lunatic. “I can’t sit 
here wasting time . . . .” 

“You’re not wasting time; it’s me 
that’s doing that! I reckon my time is 
worth roughly fourteen pounds, seven 
and fourpence a minute, so you can 
think yourself flattered. 

“But about my invention. . . . Sub- 
terrania, Sykes, goes through iron and 
rock like a knife through butter.” 

“Well?” I tried not to look impatient. 
“What happens then?” 

KEUTRONIC ENERGY 

H e ruminated for a moment, then 
asked: “Did you ever hear of 
neutronic energy?” 

“I know that a neutron is a^ atom 
with its electron and proton nearly in 
contact; an atom, so to speak, with 
nearly all the space squeezed out of it, 
and, in consequence, densely heavy. Is 
that what you mean?” 


“That’s it exactly. Some neutronic 
matter is to be found in certain stars, 
and at the core of every planet. It can 
be produced synthetically in a labora- 
tory by special apparatus, such as I 
have invented. I have turned lead into 
neutronium, and some of those lead 
lumps weigh as much as a ton to the 
cubic inch.” 

I lost some of my disbelief in the 
matter-of-fact way he stated it. A 
lunatic may be lucid sometimes, but not 
that lucid. 

“An ordinary atom gives off energy 
— any fool knows that,” he went on. 
“And according to my experiments a 
neutronic atom, if we may call it that, 
also gives off energy; but it is in pro- 
portion to the density of the atom. That 
is to say that the energy from one of 
my little lumps of converted lead can 
give off an energy exercising an incon- 
ceivable pressure on everything around 
it. That clear, Sykes?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“Well, the motors of my Subterrania 
are devised to utilise the energy of 
neutrons. They pass this energy out- 
side the vessel and thus surround it 
with a field of force and pressure 
through which nothing — absolutely 
nothing — can break. No, not even the 
inconceivable pressures of the Earth’s 
centre, for there too the pressure is only 
proportional to the pressure being given 
off by my neutronic energy. So, with 
equal pressures, nothing happens — 
just the same as the air inside your 
body is equal in pressure to the air out- 
side and you don’t cave in or blow up.” 

“I follow you so far,” I nodded. 
“Go on.” 

He expanded under my attention. 
“Apart from this pressure energy being 
made to surround the Subterrania, it is 
also directed to machines which force 
the driving screws of my vessel through 
any known substance, including solid 
rock. I must point out that the machine 
itself twirls round in the form of a 
screw at roughly five hundred revolu- 
tions to the minute, but the inside, 
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being on universal bearings, remains 
upright and steady. 

^^The outer boring case is composed 
of transparent material, as clear as 
glass and about fifteen times tougher 
than tungsten steel — again, my own in- 
vention. Tungsten, indeed, though used 
for electric-bulb filament, is weak com- 
pared to my stuff. Mine can stand 
practically anything, and certainly any 
degree of heat. I doubt if the interior 
heat of the Sun itself would fuse it. . . . 
Now you know what Subterrania is 
like.” 

He stopped with remarkable sudden- 
ness and scowled at his nails. 

“This — this is quite true, of course?^^ 
I demanded sharply. 

He smiled, giving me another glimpse 
of those Satanic teeth. “My time is 
worth fourteen pounds, seven and ” 

“AH right, I remember,^’ I assured 
him hastily. “I was just thinking, 
though, that . . , Man alive, youVe 
got something!” 

“Genius — ^loads of it,” he agreed 
modestly. 

“No, I mean the invention. I^d like 
to see it.” 

“Of course you’ll see it! Why else 
do you think I looked you up? There’s 
no time like the present. My home is 
just a mile away over the fields. . . .” 

He got purposefully to his feet and 
inflated his mighty chest, drinking 
deeply of the fresh evening air. 
“Ozone!” he breathed. “Nothing like 
it! Ready?” 

A forearm like a huge ham reached 
down and I was yanked to my feet. 
Together we set off through the neigh- 
bouring meadow. 


CHAPTER II 

INTO THE EARTH 

I T was nearing sundown when my 
remarkable acquaintance ushered 
me into a huge workshop at the rear 
of his pleasing, well-kept country 
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home; and there, in the light of the arc- 
lamps trained upon it, I beheld for the 
first time that masterpiece of engineer- 
ing, Subterrania, 

It was suspended vertically by 
enormous arms of braced steel, hang- 
ing so that the nose was just touching 
the concrete floor, whilst the tail was in 
the roof. The exterior was, of course, 
quite transparent, moulded obviously 
by pressure, since heat was useless 
upon its substance. Within, upon level 
keel, swung on cleverly-constructed 
universal bearings, was the control- 
room, small, but perfect in every detail. 

With the aid of step-ladders we 
entered through the manhole and I 
looked round at the control-board, the 
clamped chairs set before it, the gauges, 
the prismatic devices for reflecting the 
view outside through the transparent 
shell, the two neutronic energy engines, 
the neon lights — everything of ultra- 
modern design. The whole machine 
must have cost a fortune, but this 
didn’t seem to worry Metriweather 
when I mentioned it. ... I was quite 
sure how that he was a wealthy 
eccentric, and a brilliantly clever one, 
too. 

“You see, everything is just as I told 
you!” he said at last, folding his sun- 
burnt arms. “It’s the property of the 
firm v/ho bids the highest, and since you 
represent the Government I sought you 
out first. ... All one has to do is to 
seal and sheath the manhole, operate 
the controls, then Subterrania goes 
down into the Earth as far as you 
wish.” 

I looked at him with admiring eyes. 
“Doesn’t that thought rather frighten 
you, Merriweather?” 

“Why should it frighten me?” His 
minimised eyes were challenging. 

“Well, think of the things you might 
encounter if you went too far. Heat; 
unthinkable pressures — a million and 
one things. You might even get stuck! 
Do you realise ?” 

“I realise everything,” he interrupted 
calmly. “Fortescue Merriweather never 
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go 

leaves anything to chance. I know ex- 
actly what I should meet if I went into 
the Earth — even if I went right through 
the globe, which of course I shan^t. I 
might go down several thousand miles, 
then turn in a wide semi-circle and 
come up somewhere else.’’ 

^‘Men have probed pretty deep into 
the Earth,” I remarked. ^^At least seven 
thousand, six hundred feet.” 

He gave a yell of derisive laughter. 
‘^Good heavens, Sykes! That’s just 
scratching the subsoil — that’s all I The 
Earth’s centre is four thousand miles 
down. Right through the Earth is eight 
thousand miles. Miles, man 1 And you 
talk in feet! 

“Why, man has only scratched the 
surface rocks, and he Ainks he’s done 
wonders. He’s probed the sea and 
think he knows it all — never realising 
that the deepest spot in the deepest 
ocean is but the thickness of an orange- 
peel compared to the whole orange. 
Just the peel! Just the peel!” 

I shrugged. “Well, I was only point- 
ing out ” 

“Then don’t!” He slapped his beret 
into position; his earlier laughter had 
dislodged it a trifle. “I’ll tell you what 
I’ll do, Sykes. It’s still early; only half- 
past nine. I’ll take you down through 
the surface rocks and bend back in a! 
circle so’s we come up near here ill 
about two hour’s time. My instruments 
show me the position on the surface. 
How’s that?” 

“Well — er ,” I began rather 

doubtfully; but he would have none of 
that. His powerful hand closed round 
my arm. 

“How do you expect to know any- 
thing if you don’t try it?” he demanded. 
“It’ll be fun! It’s quite safe.” 

BENEATH THE SURFACE 

B oyish enthusiasm and mature 
suspicion fought for mastery 
inside me. Boyish enthusiasm 

won. 

“All right!” I exclaimed, almost 


eagerly. “I’m game. After all, it won’t 
be the first time I’ve been under- 
ground. . . .” 

“Right!” echoed Merriweather. 

He jumped out of the machine on to 
the ladders, and for a space I saw his 
blue beret bobbing about below as he 
switched off the workshop lights. Then 
he came back, flung across the heavy 
manhole-sheath and securely clamped 
it. A hiss, and the air cylinders and 
carbon dioxide eliminators came into 
play. The neon light over the control- 
panel glowed. 

Merriweather sat down heavily be- 
fore the control-board, tossed off his 
beret to reveal a high, intelligent fore- 
head surmounted by bristling ginger 
hair. His big, stumpy fingers fiddled 
with the controls. 

He flung out a request that I sit be- 
side him and be more comfortable. I 
obeyed, vaguely wondering if I had 
locked myself up with a madman and 
would shortly be blown to atoms, or 
whether I was about to be propelled 
into the deepest grave ever dug by 
man. 

Presently matters seemed to be to 
Merriweather ’s liking. The various 
levers set loose the complicated 
neutronic energy engines, and their 
beating din began to fill the chamber. 
A complex clutch-lever moved into posi- 
tion; a foot-pedal under the control- 
board slapped up and down in a bath 
of grease. Then came a soft, gradually- 
mounting whine. 

Merriweather’s pale eyes glinted 
behind the thick glasses as he glanced 
at me. 

“Just warming up,” he said genially. 
“The whining is the outer shell revolv- 
ing like a gigantic top. Of course, 
owing to the universal mountings, we 
feel nothing in here. . . . Now I think 
we’re ready. Just watch that screen 
there in front of you. It shows by 
prisms reflecting the scene just what is 
happening outside our transparent shell. 
Powerful searchlights from the external 
walls of this cabin will shine through 
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the screw covering and light the whole 
scene up.” 

“I only see the workshop,” I mut- 
tered, staring into the four-foot square. 

He chuckled indulgently as his hairy 
paw tugged another lever. 

TTiere came a sudden responding jolt, 
a sensation of falling, then all seemed 
to be still. But outside, I saw the dis- 
tinct glow of lavender-coloured energy, 
a perfect aura surrounding the vessel. 
The engines beat steadily. 

“That — ^that your pressure-resisting 
shield?” I questioned. 

“Yes. Generated from the neu- 
tronium in the engines. Look at the 
screen.” 

I did so, and my heart jumped a little. 
Great seams of chalk were sliding 
swiftly by, brilliantly lighted by the 
searchlights shining through the casing. 

“We’re off,” announced Merri- 
weather, needlessly, watching the screen 
and his controls alternately. “Chalk, 
of course, is the basis of the Earth’s 
exterior, so to speak. We’ll come to 
rocks soon, and were it not that this 
chamber is automatically heated or 
cooled we’d have to suffer terrific tem- 
peratures of heat. However, I can, if 
necessity demands it, produce a perfect 
vacuum between inner and outer walls, 
which will prevent either heat or cold 
from reaching us. . . . 

“You all right, Sykes?” 

“Eh? Oh, yes — ^yes.” I nodded, 
rather nervously. “It’s all very wonder- 
ful, I’m sure.” 

“Wonderful?” he scoffed. “Poppy- 
cock and fiddlesticks! In fact, bah! 
My genius is supreme — in this line at 
least. . . .” He stopped and looked at 
his speed indicators. “Going at half- 
speed — ^two hundred and fifty miles an 
hour.” 

“What?” I gasped, staring at the in- 
dicator. “You don’t mean you can do 
five hundred in this thing, do you?” 

“Since two-fifty is the half of five 
hundred, yes,” he growled. “It ought to 
be obvious. . . . I’ll increase as we go 
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on. Sure the noise of the rotating screw 
doesn’t worry you?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Just as well; you’ll have to put up 
with it, anyway. . . .” 

TWENTY-FIVE MILES DOWN 

F or some time we beheld nothing 
but chalk formations, and to me, 
being an engineer, they were dis- 
tinctly interesting. Then began a 
change. The chalk layers became 
noticeably fewer, and massive ledges 
and seams of rock began to become 
evident — deep, coal-black. 

“So far, so good,” said Merriweather. 
“Outside temperature is 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and it will rise one degree 
with every hundred feet we descend. 
Good job we’re all right in here or we’d 
be a bit uncomfortable, eh?” 

I nodded, absorbed by the screen. 
Then a sudden, odd thought struck me, 
“Look here, Merriweather, have you 
ever made a trip like this before?” 

He looked surprised. “Why, no 
This is the first time.” 

“What!” I yelled. I felt like a man 
who is- told he is being shaved by a 
novice with the razor. “You mean to 
tell me ?” 

“Well, what’s worrying you?” he 
demanded. “My supreme genius is 

quite sufficient for ” 

“Be damned to your supreme genius! 
I’m think in g of my life. Good lord! 
Something might go wrong.” 

“You’re worse than the Scotsman 
who made a tram journey by penny 
stages in case the car broke down,” he 
growled. “Nothing can go wrong, be- 
cause I, Fortescue Merriweather, have 
tested everything. That should be 
enough!” 

“It is,” I agreed anxiously. “More 
than enough, in fact.” 

It was easy for him to talk. I was 
genuinely worried. But still we went 
on, with a gradually mounting velocity, 
until at length the rocks too, became 
scarce and a browner substance, not 
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unlike demerara sugar, came into view. 

Granite/’ Merriweather com- 
mented. ‘^The gleaming facets are 
felspar. You realise, of course, Sykes, 
that the crust of the Earth is some forty 
miles thick? After that we get down 
to really interesting stuff. All this we 
know already; we can find its dupli- 
cate on the surface. Once we’re 
through the forty-mile stretch we’ll be 
well away.” 

I hesitated to ask him to turn back 
just then because the sight was so 
interesting. I wondered what had hap- 
pened to the hole we were making— or 
rather, the shaft. It was natural to 
assume that the shaft closed in after us. 
Nor was this a pleasant thought. But 
the bland expression of supreme con- 
fidence on Merriweather’s face served 
to reassure me a little. 

^'Hallo!” I exclaimed suddenly. 
^^We’re back to rock again. How do 
you make that out? Are we turning 
round?” 

‘‘No; it’s just another rock layer, 
about sixteen miles thick. Basalt, I 
think.” He looked closely at the screen 
and nodded confirmation. “Yes; basalt. 
. . . When we come to the end of this 
we’ll be about half-way through the 
Earth’s outer crust, twenty-five miles 
down to be precise.” 

“What about turning back?” I ven- 
tured. “The lower you go, the bigger 
curve you’ll have to make to return, 
you know.” 

He pursed his lips. “Something in 
that. All right; we’ll begin to turn 
from now on. . . 

I breathed more freely at hearing 
those words and watched him man- 
oeuvre his levers into various positions, 
scanning the dials over his head as he 
did so. Then the ghost of a frown 
settled on his face. The frown deep- 
ened. He began to bite his lip. 

“Can it be possible that my genius is 
at fault?” he breathed at last. “Can I, 
Fortescue Merriweather, be wrong?*^ 

“What’s the matter?” I demar^ded, 


and to my horror he turned a face full 
of dismay towards me. 


CHAPTER III 

THE MOLTEN SEA 

DO believe I’ve made an error of 
I construction!” he panted. “I’ve 
calculated the pressure incorrectly. 
We’re hemmed in now by such tre- 
mendous force that my turning 
machinery won’t shift us an eighth of 
an inch out of a straight course! Of 
course, it can be remedied when we 
reach the surface again. We need 
stronger guide-rods, that’s all. . . . 

“What a mistake!” He gazed 
blankly before him. “And to think that 
I should make it!” 

Jumping to my feet, I seized him by 
the shoulders. 

“Damn you, Merriweather, what are 
you talking about?” I shouted. “Are 
you saying that we can’t get back?” 

He shook his ginger head quickly. 
“No, no; not that, Sykes. We can get 
back all right, but we’ll have to go ri^t 
through the EarUi to do it.” 

“Through the Earth!” I screamed 
frantically. “You’re mad, man; you 
can’t do it! We’ll be crushed to 
powder. . . !” 

“We’ll do it,” he assured me, con- 
fidently. “Ever3rthing depends on the 
rest of my calculations. If they are 
right, my neutronic energy shield will 
resist the frightful pressure at Earth’s 
core, and we’ve fuel enough to make the 
eight thousand miles journey. We’ll” — 
he grinned foolishly — ^“come up in Aus- 
tralia!” 

“Australia!” 

I sat down with a thud, my btain 
reeling at the frightful contemplation of 
that journey. Clean through the molten 
core of Earth! Could it be done? I 
doubted it. More probable was it that 
we would be sealed in a coffin of liquid 
metal, crushed to microscopic dust by 
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the inconceivable pressure existing at 
the planet’s nucleus. 

“We’U do it all right. We’ll do it!” 
Merriweather’s confident tones seemed 
to come to me from far away. ^Tt’s all 
my fault, of course. Next time I’ll fix 
stronger guide-rods.” 

Next time! The sublime confidence 
of that remark! I began to wonder 
how many more miscalculations he had 
made. 

With worried gaze I turned to look 
back into the screen. The rocks were 
again coming to an end as our speed 
steadily increased. Twenty-eight miles 
down. . , . 

“Temperature outside is now equal 
to that of white-hot iron,” Merri- 
weather commented, as though the 
whole business was a tour, or some- 
thing. “The pressure about our 
machine could melt stone to liquid. But 
not my special metal!” he chuckled. 
“At least, I didn’t miscalculate there!” 

I couldn’t find words to answer him. 
In moody silence I still looked at the 
screen. 

Shortly afterwards we arrived at a 
point where the rocks no longer held 
the view as a limited wall; instead we 
appeared to be in a region of consider- 
able vastness, boiling with great 
streams of writhing flame. It was, in- 
deed, a veritable ocean of surging heat 
and stupendous cataracts of molten 
matter. 

The sight frightened me a good deal. 
This infinity of lambent fire through 
which we were hurtling at ever-mount- 
ing speed was indescribably terrifying. 
If our machine could not stand the now 
colossal pressure, we would undoubt- 
edly suffer instant death. But it 
did. . . I 

“This stuff is an internal ocean of 
molten substance,” Merriweather said 
at length. “It goes down some fifteen 
miles and possesses the most terrific 
temperature, as you can see from the 
rocks being melted into liquid by the 
pressures about them.” 

“But what is the stuff?” I demanded. 
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“It looks like the inside of a volcano to 
me.” 

“In a way, it is. It’s really the base 
of the rocks we passed through before. 
This stuff is ultra-basic rock — molten. 
When we get to the bottom of this 
molten sea, we’ll start on a very long 
run of some seven hundred and fifty 
miles. You’ll see it very soon. I only 
hope our neutronic energy holds out. 
It should, if my calculations are 
correct.” 

“By heaven, I hope sol” I breathed 
fervently, and wished most heartily 
that I had gone for a walk along the 
shore that evening instead of down the 
lane. 

DOWN . . . DOWN . . . 

M ERRIWEATHER’S computa- 
tions of distance were fairly 
correct, anyhow, and we did at 
last touch the bottom of the molten sea, 
and consequently the very bottom of 
rock structure. TTien, as at fast a speed 
as we dared, we plunged into the un- 
known of the Earth’s bowels — down . . . 
down . . . and still down. . . . 

Fifty-four miles down, and still 
going! The outside temperature had 
soared so high that the mercury had 
vanished at the top of the tube. It was 
impossible to compute that terrific tem- 
perature. Inside, however, thanks to 
our automatic apparatus, all was well. 

Leaving the molten sea behind us, we 
began to move at a considerable 
velocity through the midst of stuff like 
powdered glass, mixed with sharp spires 
of grey stone. As we progressed we 
generated tremendous bursts of sparks. 

“This is the seven hundred and 
fifty mile layer I told you about,” 
Merriweather said calmly. “It’s called 
sima, you know — a mixture of silica, 
magnesium, flint, and other elements. 
We’re on a long hop here.” 

He became silent, watching the sub- 
stance for a while, then spoke again: 
“A pity we’ve no food aboard; I’m 
getting quite hungry. I often think 
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keen brain power makes for appetite, 
don’t you?” 

“How can you think of eating at a 
time like this?” I groaned. 

“Why not? May as well die on a full 
stomach as an empty one.” 

“Suppose we never make it?” I asked 
helplessly. “We’ll die horribly . . . 
horribly I” 

“Yes, I suppose we shall. A pity. 
This is quite a good invention, other- 
wise. . . .” 

It was impossible for me to accept 
his philosophy; I never knew such a 
care-free man, or such an egotist. I 
turned back to the screen again, lick- 
ing dry lips, and presently began to 
detect a slight change. The glittering 
masses of magnesium were thinning out 
and iron was becoming evident, grow- 
ing more prolific as we went on. 

“Hmm; the outside edge of the 
Earth’s very core,” Merriweather said 
grimly. “The centre of the earth is iron, 
you know, and these are the first out- 
croppings. Do you know how thick 
this layer is?” 

“Extra to the seven hundred and 
fifty mile one, do you mean?” 

“Yes. This layer, when we start on 
it, is one thousand and sixty miles 
thick 1 That’s some distance, Sykes. 
We’ve been on our way two and a half 
hours now, and we’re still going. . . .” 

He stopped, smiled beatifically. 
“Well, anyway, I’ve shown you what 
Subterrania can do 1 And besides ” 

He stopped abruptly as the steady 
whirring of the driving engine changed 
into a pulsating, laboured beating. It 
made a sudden mighty spurt — ^then 
came to a stopl 

“Helll” Merriweather gasped, star- 
ing blankly, then jumped to his feet 
and leapt across to the silent 
mechanism. We had come to a stand- 
still in the midst of the sima layer. 

“What — ^what is it?” I faltered, join- 
ing him. 


“Don’t bother me; don’t bother me 1” 
He stared at the machine intently. “It 
can’t be the power. Our repulsion 
engine is still operating, keeping the 
pressure away from us. Only thing 
is the power isn’t going into the 
screw. . . 


DESPERATE MEASURES 

H e went down on his knees and 
examined the massive engine 
from close quarters. I stood by 
helplessly and watched him, trying to 
overcome the terrible fears within me. 
Here we were nearly six hundred 
miles down in the Earth, and unable to 
move! No submarine crew ever faced 
such a predicament at this. . . . 

“Merriweather, what is the matter?” 
I demanded at length, forcing him to 
look at me. “I’ve a right to know! I’m 
in this as much as you.” 

He scratched his ginger head. “Since 
there’s nothing wrong with the engines 
themselves it must be the outside pres- 
sure that’s causing the trouble. You 
see, at this depth the sima layer is 
exerting so strong a mass force that our 
propulsory exterior screw won’t turn — 
the outer casing, that is. It’s — ^it’s like 
trying to drive a motor-car through a 
steel wall. The engine just can’t take 
it. . . .” He bit his lip in vexation. 

“Well, what are we going to do?” I 
cried. “Stand here like a couple of 
fools?” 

“There’s perhaps one chance,” be 
said at length, considering. “I’ve got 
two drums of carbon fibre aboard. If 
we can drop that stuff into the gear- 
cogs it will give them a double grip — 
for a while, at least. You know; like 
sand on tram-rails,” he finished vaguely. 
“Come on, give me a hand.” 

We got the massive drums from the 
storage cupboard and between us tipped 
one of them on end, allowing a tiiin 
stream of powdery, dark-red substance 
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to pour into the working mesh of the 
silent propulsion engine. It seemed a 
desperate remedy to me; I feared the 
whole lot would seize up. Still, it was 
the only possible course. . . . 

“That’ll do,” Merriweather said 
presently, and we lowered the drum to 
the floor. “Now let’s see what 
happens.” 

I waited, hardly daring to breathe, 
as he seated himself at the control- 
board once more. With a fixed stare I 
watched the engines, gazing at the 
complex system of power control this 
crazy inventor had devised. 

Then suddenly there was a roar, a 
mi^ty jolt, and a spurting of si>arks 
and dense blue smoke from the gears. 
Another jolt, a shrill whining. , . . 

“It works!” Merriweather shouted. 
“We’re on the move again. Keep pour- 
ing that stuff in, Sykes — it’s our only 
chancel” 

I complied, with some difficulty, for 
the drum was heavy, and, aided by the 
extra grip on the cogs, we managed to 
maintain a steady speed again, presently 
passing through the layer of sima alto- 
gether and entering the silicon-iron 
region. One thousand and sixty miles 
of it! We couldn’t possibly make it! 

But my doubts were dispelled once 
again. We went on inexorably, boring 
our way right down into the Earth’s 
heart, mile upon mile, literally eating 
up distance’. Fifty miles ... a 
hundred miles. . . . Down, and still 
down. . . . 

One carbon-fiibre drum was empty 
now; upon the remaining drum rested 
our only hope, and I told Merriweather 
as much. 

“It’s just got io last!” he answered 
me. “Once we’ve penetrated this 
silicon-iron region we should be able to 
use the driving engine normally. We’ll 
be in a gas — iron gas, if my calculations 
are right. The Earth’s centre. I’ll ex- 
plain more when — and if — ^we get there. 
Don’t use that second drum any more 
than you can help.” 


CHAPTER IV 

AT THE earth’s CORE . 

I WAS trembling now, both with 
exertion and excitement, and it was 
a condition that stayed with me until 
the 1,060-mile journey through the 
silicon-iron began to draw to a close. 
Then, quite suddenly, the driving 
engine began to race madly, as though 
the screw had nothing to push against. 

I stared amazed, then glanced at the 
screen. The whole view was limited to 
a deep, glowing redness — 9 , horrible 
shade that reminded me of paintings of 
Dante’s Inferno. 

“The Earth’s core!” Merriweather 
yelled, gripping my arm. “We’ve done 
it, Sykes! We’ve got there! This is the 
centre of the Earth — ^a solid crushed by 
such unthinkable force that it is purely 
a gas. Iron, reduced to iron gas, quite 
transparent and tenuous to us, yet 
possessing a neutronic pressure that is 
equal to the pressure our repulsory 
shield is radiating. If that were not so, 
we’d be crushed instantly. 

“Think of it! Tougher than the 
toughest known substance, and by that 
very fact a pure gas! Four thousand, 
three hundred miles of this, then we’re 
through the Earth’s centre and will start 
going upwards again.” 

“Is it because this stuff is so dense 
that our engines work normally?” I 
asked. 

He nodded. “Just that. If our 
machine will stand the pressure down 
here, we’ll be safe enough for anjrthing 
we may encounter until we get 
back. . . .” 

He turned and looked at me, his eyes 
gleaming pin-points. “Well, what do 
you think, Sykes? Am I not the world’s 
greatest inventor? Four thousand miles 
down! Four thousand miles!” 

I ignored his egotism; a sudden 
thought struck me. 

“Look here, aren’t you reckoning 
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without the natural law of gravitation? 
Gravitation exists in the centre of a 
body; that’s elementary. We’ve bored 
our way down here to the centre of 
gravitation, which is quite in order, but 
once we’ve passed this centre we’ll be 
moving away from gravitation — up- 
wards. How are you going to do it?” 

“Nothing in it,” he replied. “Our 
speed, in relation to the pull of gravita- 
tion, is comparatively slight. You might 
as well ask how an aeroplane goes up 
and comes down again. We may take 
longer to go up; but we’ll go, just the 
same.” 

I glanced at the red glow outside. 
“How long have we been going?” 

“About six hours. We’ve pretty well 
kept maximum speed all the time, save 
for that brief stoppage. . . He 
looked at me seriously. “I’m sorry I 
got you into this mess, Sykes. I didn’t 
intend to go right through the Earth, 
of course; but if it’s done nothing else 
it’s made you appreciate the value of 
this machine, anyway. I’ll remedy the 
defects when we get back.” 

“If we ever get back, it’s the greatest 
thing invented I” I declared. “With 
the defects remedied, it’s a marvellous 
mining machine. You need have little 
fear about selling it.” 

“Splendid 1” He smiled contentedly. 
“At last my genius is appreciated and 
I shall be able to fill once more my 
sadly-depleted coffers. . . .” 

There was silence between us for a 
time, then he said: “We’re nearly a 
quarter of the way through this iron 
gas, Sykes. How about a sleep?” 

I shook my head. “I’d rather watch 
what happens. . . .” 

I sat down beside him. For a long 
while we were silent, watching the form- 
less red infinity through which we were 
passing. The core of the Earth! I 
couldn’t very easily get over the 
immensity of that idea. Eccentric ori 
not, I knew now that Fortescue Merri- 
weather was indeed a genius. 


THE INNER WORLD 

I DO not know how long I sat 
watching that redness. I believe I 
dozed, for quite suddenly I was 
jerked back to consciousness by a 
terrific bumping and jarring, and found 
myself on the floor. I heard Merri- 
weather curse violently, then had a 
vision of his gold fillings in front of me. 

“Sykes 1 Wake up, manl Wake up! 
Look where we are!” 

Blinking, I looked up at the screen, 
and was shot completely into wakeful- 
ness by what I saw. Simultaneously, I 
became aware that we were no longer 
moving. I scrambled to my feet, re- 
gained my seat. 

In the screen I saw a long expanse 
of barren, red-lit plain, with a 
mountain range in the distance. Yes; a 
mountain range! Far overhead, appar- 
ently, was a red sky. Horizon there was 
none; only a weird, incredible curva- 
ture that went up and up. 

Of all the gaunt, sinister-looking 
places I ever saw, that red-lit expanse 
was the worst. I turned and stared into 
Merriweather’s astounded face. 

“Where in Heaven’s name are we?” 

He shrugged. “It’s just as I thought. 
I’ve often suspected it, and now I know 
it’s true. The very centre of the Earth 
is actually hollow. There is a tiny world 
inside, the roof of which is the solid 
stuff we’ve come through. 

“The red sky is the iron gas, of 
course. We fell out of that on to this 
floor, luckily point-dbwnwards. From 
now on we burrow through this rocky 
stuff, will shortly come again to the red 
gas, and so into the outer world. . . . 
Weird-looking place, isn’t it?” 

My mind struggled with perplexities. 
“But — but a hollow world in the centre 
of such terrific pressures doesn’t make 
sense! How the devil does the hole hold 
up the surrounding mass?” 

“It isn’t exactly an empty hole,” he 
replied patiently. “It’s composed of 
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transparent gas, of inconceivable tough- 
ness and density, which supports all 
the pressures grouped around it. If we 
were to step outside now, though every- 
thing looks all right, we’d be crushed 
in an instant to powdered dust by the 
density of the gas. It is, in truth, the 
atmosphere of fiiis place. See?” 

begin to get it,” I nodded slowly. 
^^In fact, I . Good Godl” 

I sat up with a jerk, my eyes fixed 
on the screen. Something was moving 
in that red infinity, something nauseat- 
ing and huge, with waving tentacles, 
alan to a colossal octopus! 

^What the 1” Merriweather ex- 

ploded, catching sight of it. ‘Tife? — 
down here? Good heavens! I never 
thought of that possibility. . . .” 

“Better get going,” I panted. “That 
thing doesn’t look too inviting!” 

“You’re right!” Merriweather 
gripped the controls as the vast 
ocelephod moved nearer. It was odd to 
see it slowly propelling itself through 
tlie “atmosphere” outside, until I re- 
membered that atmosphere had a dens- 
ity infinitely greater than the deepest 
ocean. 

“Wait a minute ! ” I shouted hoarsely. 
“Do I see people, or am I going mad?” 

He stared with me. I wasn’t mad. 
There were people — a good score of 
them, and now I could see that the 
octopus was under their control, 
leashed to them by cables. They were 
coming swiftly towards us, with the 
monster in the foreground. But what 
people! In no sense were they human. 
They were blunted, flat creatures, 
short-legged and long-armed, hideous of 
face — at least, so far as we could see 
in the dim light. 

“Those creatures must have terrific 
strength,” Merriweather muttered. 
They move about in this incredibly 
dense state without the least difficulty. 
Sea water has a certain density for fish 
to move in; humans move about in a 
pressure of fourteen pounds to the 
square inch, but this stuff !” 
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BACK TO THE SURFACE 

ELL, come on; come on I 
Let’s get going!” I cried. 
“They’re nearly on us !” 

I broke off with a gasp of horror as 
one of the ocelephod’s vast tentacles, 
as thick as a railway train, swung out 
towards our vessel — ^but then some- 
thing happened. It came into contact 
with our neutronic energy shield and 
instantly recoiled in. obvious pain, half 
of its sucker sheared off clean. 

“Quick!” I yelled, shaking Merri- 
weather’s shoulder. “While we’re safe, 
let’s get going. It’ll be too late other- 
wise!” 

He slammed in the controls as those 
hideous life-forms came almost upon us, 
as the octopus gathered itself for a 
second attempt. . . . The next second 
the whole red landscape had vanished 
and we were in the midst of black rock, 
which abruptly changed to the familiar 
redness of iron gas. 

I wiped the streaming perspiration 
from my face. “Phew! That was close! 
Fancy life down here, though!” 

“Why not? If it can exist on the sur- 
face it can exist down below. Our life 
is by no means the only type; given 
conditions which are favourable to the 
particular type, life can exist any- 
where. . . .” 

He smiled confidently. “I think 
we’re all right now. The only worry is 
boring back through the silicon-iron 
and sima. If we have enough carbon 
fibre we’ll do it. If not. . . Hei 
snapped his fingers expressively. 

“We’ve got to do it!” I exclaimed. 
“We’ve just got to!” 

The thrill of the thing was upon me 
now. Twice we had escaped disaster 
during this perilous adventure, and I 
felt reasonably confident of the 
future. . . . And my confidence was 
not misplaced. 

We passed out of the Earth’s core 
and gained the dreaded silicon-iron 
region. Once more our propulsory 
engine began to cough desperately, so 
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I began ladling my carbon-fibre in as is just sunset here, whereas it will be 
little quantities as possible. I think it sunrise shortly at home. We’ve been 
was my economy which saved us, for boring all night, you know. Wonder 
just as we were leaving the boundaries where exactly we are?” 
of the seven hundred and fifty-mile sima He looked about him, back at the 
layer and entering the flaming regions immovable machine — for he had locked 
of molten rock, our supply of fibre gave the engines — ^and at the half-filled pit 
out! beneath it. There was no trace of the 

After that our journey was similar, shaft up which we had come, 
in reverse order, to what it was at the “Better strike out towards the Sun,” 
beginning. We passed through the Merriweather said. “Come on. . . .” 
molten rock, went through granfte and 

felspar, then ordinary rocks . . . then * * ♦ 

chalk! We found eventually that we had 

And so, at last, we emerged. There arrived in the middle of Nillarbor 
was a little jolt and the vessel ceased plain, a fact we discovered when we 
moving. On the screen was a vision of finally landed, dead-beat, in Perth, 
sandy desert, covered near us with There we put up at a hotel and slept 
native huts, lit by the evening sunshine, the clock round. 

We had returned to the outer world! As for the rest, there isn’t much to 
I didn’t wait a second longer. In a tell. There was some difficulty in trans- 
few moments I had the manhole open porting Subterrania back to England, 
and was breathing the sharp, frosty air. of course, but when it did finally land, 
Merriweather came out beside me, Merriweather had not the least diffi- 
straightening his beret, surveying the culty in selling it. 
pitted filthy dirty mass of Subterrania. We are firm friends now, and when I 
“So this is Australia!” he com- find time to visit him he gives me glow- 
mented. ing accounts of his latest invention, 

“How do you know?” I asked. the stratosphere gyroscope. I don’t 

“Don’t see what else it can be. We know quite what it is, and I’m none too 
came through in a pretty straight line, sure I want to. The memory of that 
Besides,' it’s winter here, whereas it was ghastly voyage from Cornwall to Aus- 
summer at home. For another thing, it tralia is still embedded in my mind. . . . 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PIONEER 

I N a room over a public-house in the 
West End of London there used to 
meet a queer group of people styling 
themselves the Interplanetary Society. 
Queer, that is, to outsiders. ... For 
these people — m a i n 1 y enthusiastic 
young men, though with a sprinkling 
of thoughtful and learned elders — 
would sit and discuss over their beer 
and chips, ways and means of reach- 
ing the Moon. 

They were no idle dreamers. They 
believed in themselves and their object, 
and went ahead with their research 
ignoring the gibes directed at them. 
They believed the rocket was the ideal 
vehicle for space travel, experimented 
with small rockets that fizzed and 
buzzed, incontinently exploded or did 
nothing at all, and certainly nothing 
that was expected of them. 
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This was because the Interplane- 
tarians could not hit upon the right 
fuel. Then, in 1939, Mr. Janns, their 
research chemist, discovered a fuel that 
was a gift from the gods. 

It was a liquid, the most powerful 
explosive in the world, yet as stable and 
easy to handle as milk. A gill of it con- 
tained enough power to speed ten one- 
thousand-ton space-ships off the face of 
the Earth at seven miles a second, leav- 
ing enough in reserve to blow up the 
Houses of Parliament. Using this fuel, 
the Society built a rocket exactly nine- 
and-a-half feet long and fired it — un- 
manned, of course — ^at the Moon. 

Three nights after the firing of the 
rocket, an observer at one of the tele- 
scopes at Greenwich Observatory saw a 
little flash of light between the horns of 
the crescent Moon. A flash . . . and then 
a steady white flame — ^the automatic 
signal flare on the rocket. Very faint, 
tiny and remote it was, and it burnt 
only for a few seconds, a ritual fire in 
honour of man’s conquest of the outer 
void. Then it went out. But it was 
enough. The way was clear. . . . 

The experiment did not attract the 
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serious attention it deserved. The 
public is notoriously unimaginative, 
and at the time it was absorbed in the 
festivities of Christmas. But the 
novelty of it caught the fancy of a 
multi - millionaire, bored with this 
world’s pleasures. 

It was a new game to play. He 
offered to pay for the building of the 
Interplanetary Society’s first man- 
carrying rocket-ship. It cost him just 
eight-hundred-thousand pounds. He 
said that was the last one he would 
pay for, wished the Interplanetarians 
luck, and went back to racing. 

The Interplanetarians called their 
ship The Pioneer and asked for three 
volunteers to navigate it. Every soul 
in the Society volunteered. Finally, the 
three chosen were Captain Cassel, 
the best all-round authority on 
astronautics; Clemence Cassel, his 
wife, because she argued so strongly 
that her sex be represented, and be- 
cause they knew that she could not 
bear to be separated from the Captain; 
and one blithering idiot who always 
pretended to know far more about it 
than he did — ^myself. 

The very rich and very bored gentle- 
man who had provided the money for 
The Pioneer had also allowed us the 
run of his vast estate on the west coast 
of Ireland. Here was laid a wide con- 
crete runway, half-a-mile long, pointing 
straight at the sea. 

Now, imagine if you can a huge 
torpedo-shaped body on four wheels, 
spaced like those of a roller-skate, four 
great wheels of tempered steel in 
streamlined sheaths. Then two expan- 
sive wings, shooting out from the body 
like an air-liner’s; the fins of a tail- 
plane at the rear; and, sticking out 
from between them at various angles, 
the blunt nozzles of rocket exhausts. 
At the sharp bullet-nose, four more ex- 
hausts pointing the opposite way, for 
retarding the speed, and above them 
the strong quartz windows of the con- 
trol-cabin. 

There you have an outline picture of 
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In England, as in other coun- 
tries, young scientists with vision 
are working to solve the prob- 
lems of rocket-flight, paving the 
way for man’s conquest of 
space, and ignoring the ridicule 
with which they are assailed. 
Already a rocket trip to the 
Moon is a practical possibility, 
which could be turned into 
reality if only the money were 
forthcoming to enable this first 
step towards interplanetary 
travel to be made. In this de- 
lightful story our author, him- 
self a member of the British 
Interplanetary Society, antici- 
pates such an event, and in vivid 
imagination pictures the sur- 
prises that may be in store for 
the pioneers who make the 
perilous voyage. 

■anaaaBBBSBBBBBHHBamMBBaHHHBaHBaHBBaKBnBaBBa 

'The Pioneer as it stood at the landward 
end of the concrete runway on that 
miserable Noventber morning when it 
was due to start on its tremendous 
voyage. 

It was chilly and dull. The sky was 
just a grey blanket of rain-cloud. The 
morning mists were thinning, but were 
still dense enough to veil the far end of 
the runway on which we stood. We 
sheltered under the towering nose of 
The Pioneer from the impalpable 
drizzle that was drifting down. 

In contrast to the weather were the 
flushed, eager faces of the Inter- 
planetarians as they chattered ex- 
citedly around us like a lot of mag- 
pies, on tiptoe with nervous tension. 

‘^Don’t forget to bring back that bit 
of lunar rock,” cried Chapman, the 
enthusiastic geologist. 

“Did you want peppermint or pine- 
apple?” smiled the Captain. 

“Ask the Man in the Moon what he^s 
grinning about,” called someone, while 
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another solemnly warned Clemence 
against flirting with the Selenites. 

''Don’t be silly/’ she replied. ^^How 
can we sit and gaze at the Moon when 
we’re on it?” 


THE START 

A s we joked and chaffed I was 
trembling inside like a jelly from 
" stark fear. My mouth was dry, 
and I had to keep clearing my throat. 
I hoped my cowardice didn’t show . . . 

The Captain took out his watch. 
“ ^ “The time has come,” the Walrus 
said . . ” he quoted gently. 

Something within me jumped convul- 
sively. “Well, thumbs up, you fellows,” 
I said, with a fine air of good-humoured 
ease, while a thousand anticipations of 
disaster rushed madly about in my 
mind. 

“Thumbs up!” came the cry, as the 
Interplanetarians jerked their thumbs 
skyward in a simultaneous expression 
of good luck. Then they rushed for- 
ward to help us up the ladder. 

Believe me, I was glad of that help. 
One by one, Clemence first, then the 
Captain and I, we went up the short 
ladder, crawled along the broad sloping 
wing and wriggled our way into the 
interior of The Pioneer, Safely inside, 
we waved our last farewells, and a 
frantic cheering came back in response. 

Captain Cassel shut the air-tight 
door, and abruptly the babel outside 

was cut off. Dead silence We would 

not hear any exterior sounds for a long 
time now, if ever again. 

There were three extremely well- 
sprung chairs facing the front observa- 
tion window, below which was the con- 
trol-board with its switches, levers and 
dials, looking like the dashboard of a 
motor-car. It was, indeed, just like sit- 
ting in a big, luxurious car. 

The Captain took the centre seat and 
grasped the steering-wheel which con- 


trolled the front wheels of The Pioneer. 
Clemence took the farther seat, and I 
the one near the door. We sat there 
deep in our thoughts, staring at the 
rain-blurred window-pane, waiting until 
the Interplanetarians had retreated to 
a safe distance. 

I glanced at the Captain. His 
bronzed face was inscrutable, but I 
noticed how fiercely he was gripping 
the steering-wheel. I looked past him 
at his wife, whose face was visible to 
me in profile. 

How can I describe the beauty of 
Clemence? She was the loveliest woman 
I ever saw. Pale golden hair, eyes of 
clear blue, a warm, sympathetic mouth 
. . . these descriptive terms are totally 
inadequate. Her beauty was ethereal; 
and yet she had a roguish sense of 
humour that bubbled up at the most 
unexpected times. 

I watched her now as she sat gazing 
out of the window. Her face was rather 
pale, her mouth firmly set. It was plain 
that she was defying the apprehension 
she felt. But in those steady eyes there 
was, wonderfully, a glint of her imcon- 
querable humour. I knew she was in- 
wardly smiling at her keyed-up state. 

By heaven, I told myself, there’s a 
woman for you! I must confess I had 
loved her for years; but I always 
backed^ hastily away from such 
thoughts whenever they crossed my 
mind, for the Captain was my dearest 
friend. 

“Lord, I am scared!” I said, voicing 
the only other thought in my head. 

“So am I! ” exclaimed both the others 
simultaneously. 

We all laughed, and felt relieved. 
There is nothing like admitting to a 
fear to ease it. 

“Well, here we go to glory, one way 
or the other,” smiled the Captain, and 
quite casually turned the starting 
switches. 

A moment’s breathless suspense fol- 
lowed, while the fuel filtered from the 
main tank along the thin pipes to the 
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firing-chamber of every rocket at the 
rear. 

Then came a fierce jerk. The springs 
of my chair squeaked protestingly. The 
landscape seemed to quiver, then went 
sliding backwards at an ever-increasing 
speed until it became a streaming blur. 
All I could see distinctly was the white 
ribbon of the runway flying swiftly 
under our wheels as we sped along it 
faster than any express train. 

The mist ahead receded as fast as 
we approached it. Then suddenly it 
thinned, and I glimpsed the end of the 
runway and the oily sea beyond. An 
awful vision crossed my mind of The 
Pioneer shooting over the cliff and fall- 
ing with an almighty splash into the 
sea. . . . 

But suddenly the ribbon narrowed 
and fell away beneath us. We had 
taken the air, and were hurtling rapidly 
up towards the grey pall of heaven. A 
clammy mistiness swirled outside the 
window for a moment, and then we 
came through into the sunlight, soar- 
ing high over the clouds. 

I caught a split-second’s glimpse of 
a black dot — an aeroplane — ^floating 
over that snow-white expanse. I won- 
dered vaguely what the pilot must have 
thought of the huge rocket which had 
erupted so suddenly from placid cloud- 
land. 

But the clouds were now but a dis- 
tant, white haze below us, and I turned 
my gaze to the empty blue sky above. 
The Captain gently turned the switch 
which sent more fuel into the rockets, 
and as we accelerated the sky deepened 
into a darker blue, became violet- 
purple, while faint stars appeared and 
gleamed more brightly as their setting 
grew blacker and blacker. 

Soon the sky was of a blackness more 
intense than soot, and dusted with 
myriads of stars — ^a vast concourse im- 
possible to perceive from the depths of 
the sea of atmosphere which covers the 
Earth. 

We were in outer spacel 
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ACROSS SPACE 

E’VE done it,” I said, rather 
obviously. 

“Yes,” agreed the Captain 
tersely, and glanced at the instrument- 
board. “H’m. . . . Two-and-a-half miles 
a second. Now let’s try a spot of real 
acceleration. Hold tight I” 

The injunction was unnecessary. As 
we accelerated I was pressed back in 
my seat by an invisible, but immensely 
strong hand. The chair became a block 
of granite, and every bone in my body 
seemed to be grinding against it as I 
fought to breathe. My chin was forced 
back relentlessly until I was staring 
helplessly at the roof. 

lliis painful state of affairs con- 
tinued unmercifully for some minutes. 
Then, just as my neck was on the point 
of breaking, the strain eased. I stared 
dazedly around. Clemence and the 
Captain were feeling their necks 
gingerly. 

“Are there any other exercises you 
would like us to perform?” Clemence 
asked of her husband. “A hand-spring 
or two, or perhaps a neat knee-bend?” 

“The fuel is even more powerful than 
I thought,” the Captain said ruefully. 
“We must use it more gently.” 

After that our acceleration was so 
gradual that we did not notice it. And 
when we had steered the ship on a fair 
course for the Moon and set the con- 
trols, we found time to look around. 
One by one, we slid back the steel 
shutters over the port-holes in the walls 
of The Pioneer and peered out into 
space. 

The red dot of Mars fascinated us 
most. We examined it through the 
three-inch refracting telescope, and 
argued over the canals. For even 
through airless space they did not 
appear clearly, chiefly because the glass 
of the port-hole limited our power of 
magnification. 

“One day, perhaps, we shall go there 
and see for ourselves,” said the Cap- 
tain. “This trip to the Moon is only 
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the first step — ^the first, uncertain step 
of a child learning to walk. I dream of 
the time when man will roam, free and 
unfettered, far beyond this cramped 
solar system into other realms, in- 
credibly remote. Where distance means 
nothing and Time alone is omnipotent. 
Where 

/‘Where pigs fly, and Jabberwocks 
whiffle, and retired Captains don’t act 
all dramatic,” went on the incorrigible 
Clemence. But I could see that in- 
wardly she was as enthusiastic as her 
husband. 

Idly, I slid back a port-hble cover on 
the opposite side of the cabin, and over- 
awed by what I saw, called my com- 
panions. For there was the Earth, our 
parent Earth, a weirdly beautiful sight. 

It was a globe of colour. The 
dazzling opalescence that was the 
Atlantic Ocean bordered one side of a 
misty patchwork of quiet pastel hues, 
in which olive-green struck the pre- 
dominant note. Spattered across it 
were dreamy wisps and islands of 
cloud. There were no sharp outlines; 
the colours merged into each other 
almost imperceptibly, dulling into grey 
where they approached a dark strip on 
the eastern side, the widening black 
crescent that was the coming of night. 

The whole effect was oddly unreal. 
It resembled nothing so much as a 
delicate, illuminated Chinese lantern 
hanging against a midnight sky. It was 
all so different from what I’d expected. 
I had imagined clearly defined coast- 
lines and acute detail, like the globe 
map standing on its pedestal in my 
study. 

My study 1* Where was it on that 
great sphere? Why, the immense sea 
of streets and buildings that was 
London was but an indeterminate, 
microscopic point somewhere on the 
slope of that huge, coloured ball. Not 
only London, but every place I could 
think of, every place I had longed to 
visit and thought too far away — ^New 
York, Hollywood, Bagdad, Bombay, 
Shan^ai, Cape Town, Sydney — towns. 



rivers and mountains, even mighty 
Everest, lay there before me, included 
in one ffll-embracing glance. 

“To think,” said Clemence softly, 
“that crawling all over that globe, like 
. . . like microbes, is the whole of the 
human race — except us! Going about 
their business, their silly little stocks 
and shares and wars and parades, so 
sure of their importance.” 

She laid her hands wide apart on the 
thick glass, as if she would clasp the 
globe hanging out there against the 
firmament. 

“And I can encompass all mankind 
with my two hands I ” 

Silently I slid the cover back. “Gives 
me the willies to look at it,” I said. “It 
makes me realise what an amazingly 
risky thing we’ve done to leave those 
familiar, safe places and step blindly 
out into the darkness where none have 
been before.” 

The Captain slipped open another 
window-cover, revealing the crescent 
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Moon, looking small and distant as it 
does at its zenith on Earth. 

^Torget all that/^ he said, ^^and keep 
your thoughts instead on our goal.’^ 

CHAPTER II 

THE LANDING ON THE MOON 

L ife continued pleasantly enough 
in The Pioneer. 

^ The time came when we 
approached the neutral field of gravita- 
tion between the Earth and Moon, and 
we lost all weight and floated about like 
bits of gossamer. This event, of course, 
had been anticipated, and provision 
made for it in the form of an electrically 
magnetised floor and the adjunctive 
steel-soled boots. But we enjoyed 
floating about. 

Clemence draped herself in a long 
white sheet and drifted about the cabin, 
moaning like a disembodied spirit, 
while the Captain struggled frantically 
in mid-air trying to fasten up one of 
his steel-soled boots. 

We watched his antics with amuse- 
ment. He kept trying to brace his foot 
against something so that he could pull 
his laces tight, but whatever he set foot 
on, he almost immediately drifted away 
from it. He grew more and more breath- 
less and impatient, squirming himself 
into strangely contorted and very in- 
elegant attitudes. 

He noticed us regarding him, and 
glared at us upside down between his 
feet. ^'Wha’ you — ^staring at?’’ he de- 
manded. 

^‘A tipsy Peter Pan, I think,” said I. 
‘^The rudeness of some people!” he 
remarked bitterly, and grabbed hold of 
the floor - magnetising switch. The 
strong current immediately began to 
draw us steadily down, feet first. 

Clemence, a fighter to the last, 
clutched a wall bracket and hung on 
grimly. Just below her on the wall was 
a row of metal discs of various sizes, 
each with a handle in the centre and a 


thick rim of tough rubber. Unwisely, 
she changed her grip to these things. 
They immediately came loose, and she 
drifted floorwards clutching a disc in 
each hand, for all the world like a 
cymbal-player in a Salvation Army 
band. 

“What are they — saucepan lids?” 
she asked. 

“It’s my own invention,” answered 
the Captain. “I’ve kept it up my sleeve, 
for the other silly blighters in the 
Society would have laughed it out of 
existence.” 

“Like they tried to do to my wheels,” 
I rejoined warmly, remembering the 
merriment first evoked by my sugges- 
tion that 'The Pioneer should have 
wheels. 

“Oh, blow your wheels,” said the 
Captain unkindly. “I’ll bet we come an 
awful cropper when we try to use them. 
Now, this idea will work. If we should 
encounter a small meteor ” 

I saw the idea at that, and burst into 
loud, derogatory laughter. 

“You should have known better,” I 
said scornfully. “Why, if even the very 
tiniest meteor hit us now, the friction 
heat generated would melt the whole 
ship in a flash!” 

Providence must have been watching 
us very closely at that moment. “I 
don’t ” began the Captain, when — 

Zip! A brilliant streak of light shot 
between us. For a second we stood 
there, rather startled. The line of light 
seemed to hang and glow, then faded 
as a wave of hot air struck me in the. 
face. There came the faint hiss of 
escaping air. . . . 

The Captain picked up two of the 
smaller discs, located the tiny holes, 
and pressed the discs over them. The 
rubber rims adapted themselves to the 
curve of the walls and clung there like 
suckers. 

“You see? That meteor, about the 
size of a grain of sand, passed straight 
through the ship. Of course, the 
pressure of the air in here is holding 
those discs there. They’re only tern- 
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porary patches, but effective enough 
until we can get the holes welded up. 
Any questions?” 

He smiled at me mockingly. 
Cleroence laughed at the expression 
on my face. 

I tried to carry off the situation with 
aplomb. I smiled back condescend- 
ingly, even with faint approval, as 
thou^ I thought it quite a good idea, 
although it could have been a little 
better. Then I strolled with studied 
carelessness to the control window, 
racking my brains furiously for an 
excuse to change the subject. 

I found it, so unexpectedly that it 
gave me a shock. For the whole sky 
outside the window was full of Moon. 

A great, glaring, yellow-white ex- 
panse it was, wrinkled and seamed with 
mountain ranges, and blotted with ring 
craters half filled with shadows. For a 
moment it appeared to me that the 
whole mass was rushing towards us like 
an immense projectile. . . . 

Then suddenly I grasped the fact 
that it was we who were moving so 
rapidly. The Pioneer was falling head- 
long on to the Moon I 


IN THE CRATER 

Y cry brought the Captain 
hurrying to the window. 
“Goshl” he exclaimed, and 
flung himself at the controls. The 
Moon was suddenly half obscured by 
boiling gases shooting out from our re- 
tarding rockets under the window. The 
powerful braking effect produced 
hurled me forwards against the glass 
and kept me pressed there. I heard an 
awful clatter behind me as Clemence 
came to grief amongst the rest of the 
“saucepan lids,” which had been jerked 
loose. 

The Captain manipulated the rocket 
switches expertly. I sensed that we 
were sweeping in a wide curve; then 
the deceleration eased and we were able 
to crawl into our seats. 


The retarding rockets had stopped, 
and I saw that we were now speeding 
horizontally over the Moon’s surface, 
perhaps twenty miles above it. The 
Captain was shutting off our rear 
rockets one by one, and our speed 
lessened as the gravitation of the Moon 
gained effect. 

We dropped in a sloping dive towards 
the Mare Serenitatis, which seemed to 
offer that flat, unbroken area we needed 
for a landing-place. But as we skimmed 
over its surface we were dismayed to 
find it an uneven succession of rolling 
ridges on which it would be madness to 
attempt a landing. 

At length, on the far side of the old 
sea bottom, we swooped over the moun- 
tains of a small crater, and as the en- 
circled floor came into view we saw that 
it was as flat as any place we were likely 
to find oii the Moon’s scarred surface. 
Far ahead, towards the other wall of 
the crater, I imagined I caught a 
glimpse of a patch of green on the 
landscape. But before I could make 
certain of this, the Captain said: 

“Now to test your wheels, old manl” 

Instantly I was eager to see how my 
derided invention would work out. All 
this time, with amazing skill, the Cap- 
tain had been balancing the impetus of 
the rockets against the downward pull 
of gravitation, aided by small support- 
ing rockets under The Pioneer’s body 
and the delicate exactness of the con- 
trols. By further dexterous manipula- 
tion he brought our height down to a 
few himdred feet, then to a matter of 
mere feet. 

We were on a perfectly even keel. 
By peering down sideways under our 
left wing, I could just see one of the 
wheels hanging motionless a yard above 
the rushing ground. Slowly it bridged 
the gap, and touched, and was instantly 
sent spinning so rapidly that I feared 
for the bearings. 

The finely tempered springs took the 
shock easily. We bounced, bounded a 
hundred yards, touched again and 
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jumped again, like a giant frog. The 
retarding rockets spat fury; our leaps 
grew les_s, and eventually we slowed up, 
came to a halt. . . . 

So ended the first space flight. 

I remember sitting there dazed, try- 
ing to grasp the immense importance 
of what we had done. I tried to think 
of some grave and noble words to say, 
something that children would read in 
their history-books centuries after. 
Immortal words like ‘^England ex- 
pects. . . But all I was conscious of 
vras that I’d bitten my tongue in the 
jolting and bouncing, and so couldn’t 
pronounce any memorable words if I 
had thought of them. 

Clemence said them for me: 

^^Thumbs up!” 

We made the familiar gesture in 
unison. 

We had come to rest a mile or more 
from the foot-hills of the nearest moun- 
tain wall of the crater. On the horizon, 
clear and sharp against the sable sky, 
lay the distant saw-teeth of the moun- 
tains on the other side of the crater. 
In between stretched only the rocky 
floor, veined and drifted, as by a gentle 
wind, with volcanic dust black as iron 
filings. 

The drift of this dust impelled me to 
make an immediate test for atmosphere. 
I discovered that, after all, the Moon 
had an atmosphere, but consisting only 
of nitrogen, very pure and very 
attenuated. 

'We can’t expect to find any life, 
then,” commented the Captain. "No 
one can live on nitrogen alone.” 

"Not sentient life,” I agreed. "But 
there may be some sort of plant life.” 
And I told them about the green patch 
I thought I glimpsed before we landed. 

"Pickering’s vegetation!” they ex- 
claimed almost together.* 


* Professor Pickering, the American astrono- 
mer, claimed that he observed the growth of 
vegetation in certain craters of the Moon, 
notably Aristillus and Linn^. 


DREAMS . . . 

E must investigate that,” 
said the Captain. "Whither 
away?” 

I pointed to the far side of the crater. 
The Captain grasped the steering-wheel 
again. 

"Hold tight! I’ll try to coast her 
over.” 

He switched on a couple of the rear 
rockets at low power. The Pioneer 
immediately began to roll smoothly 
forward, her magnificently sprung 
wheels carrying us without a bump. 
It was like riding in a huge motor-bus. 
Faster and faster we went. 

"Ah, this is what I’ve been praying 
for,” muttered the Captain crouching 
over the wheel like a speed demon. "A 
straight run, no pedestrians, no traffic- 
lights and no police cars.” 

I sat back in my comfortable chair 
with real contentment. All my life I 
had been reaching for the Moon. I 
thought of all those summer nights I 
had laid back in my deck-chair gazing 
longingly up at its remote plains and 
craters, dreaming of the day when I 
might set foot on them. And thejvinter 
nights, too, walking the wet and windy 
streets while the pale, high globe peered 
fitfully and mockingly down at me be- 
tween the hurrying rain-clouds. 

Now at last I was there! Could life 
hold more? 

Then, across the Captain’s bent 
shoulders, I saw again that lovely 
profile of Clemence, and straightway 
forgot all thoughts of the Moon. She 
was gazing ahead at the lunar land-^ 
scape, slightly flushed with eagerness 
and excitement, with her fair hair still 
dishevelled from the confusion of our 
landing. A careless flaxen lock hung 
over her eyes; she pushed it back 
abstractedly, but it kept falling. 

I became as rapt as she was. I fell 
into a dream world far more remote 
than the one I had gained. There was 
a cottage with a sloping flower-garden 
that looked out over the sea. And, there 
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was Clemence . . . Clemence smiling 
over the sunlit breakfast-table and 
pouring my tea, Clemence walking 
with me in the mellow evening dusk, 
Clemence . . . 

Oh, what vain imaginings 1 This was 
reaching for the Moon indeed. With 
aching realisation I had reluctantly to 
accept the fact that to Clemence I was 
never more than a friend — a dear 
friend, I hoped. She and the Captain 
lived in their own private and . happy 
world, needing only each other. I was 
a welcome visitor, but not a dweller 
therein. 

With an effort I lifted myself out of 
a mood which was degenerating into 
mere self-pity, and regained something 
of my former satisfaction at having 
achieved a life-long ambition. In- 
articulately, I tried to communicate 
this to the others. 

“All our reaching for the Moon 

I began, and paused confusedly, 
Struggling for other words. But 
Cbmence smiled across at me with 
such sweet, understanding s)mipathy 
that I knew it was unnecessary to ex- 
press myself further. 

“Vegetation, hoi” bawled the Cap- 
tain just then. 

There, some miles ahead, could be 
seen a horizontal green line, which 
broadened visibly as we sped towards 
it. 

“A cabbage patch?” breathed 
Qemence, peering intently. Then the 
view was blotted out by whirling clouds 
of gas, vomiting silently from our re- 
tarding rockets. The Captain was put- 
ting the brake on. 

We sat there for some moments 
staring at the impenetrable veil and 
wondering how close we were getting. 
Presently the Captain switched off, the 
gaseous veil vanished, and we saw that 
we were still travelling at a fair pace 
towards a great stretch of green plants, 
the edge of which was barely a hundred 
yards off. 

We were heeiding for a collection of 
what seemed to be white stones about a 


yard high. I scanned them rapidly. 
They were buildings — ^miniature build- 
ings; and in the streets between thern 
tiny human figures swarmed 1 
“Stop!” I cried hoarsely. “We’re 
heading for a city!” 


CHAPTER III 

THE CITY OF THE SELENITES 

T he Captain had realised this at 
the same moment. He hauled 
feverishly at the steering-wheel, 
striving to avoid the Lilliputian town 
on the border of the green patch. 

But it was too late. The Pioneer 
crunched in a wide curve over the city 
like a pitiless juggernaut. The buildings 
were ground into white powder, while 
the luckless inhabitants, darting this 
way and that under our terrible metal 
wheels, were squashed like beetles or 
smothered by flying debris. 

Frantically we had been doing all we 
could to bring our ship to a standstill, 
and finally she jerked to a reluctant 
halt. The carnage was at an end. 

White and shaken, we surveyed 
the damage we had unintentionally 
wrought. Our path through the minia- 
ture city was marked by a swath of 
tumbled wreckage and dead and dying 
Selenites — ^little creatures scarcely more 
than two inches in height. A crowd of 
them was retreating rapidly towards 
the forest of green plants that began on 
the outskirts of the city, while a few 
remained behind to rescue the injured. 

They were so human-looking; it was 
an amazing sight. From our view- 
point at the window of The Pioneer it 
was like gazing down at some earthly 
town from a low-flying aeroplane. 

But there was something strange 
about the general appearance of the 
town. Then I saw that it was a queer 
mixture of architectural styles. Flank- 
ing some buildings that might have 
been lifted out of Regent Street was a 
domed Indian temple, minarets and all, 
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while farther down was a row of glass 
and chromium erections, then a turreted 
castle; and away to the right I glimpsed 
a fine replica of the Kremlin. And the 
highest of these buildings was no more 
than seven feet tall. 

Little white vehicles which I in- 
stantly recognised as motor ambulances 
came slowly twisting their way through 
the ruins, and from under our very 
wheels the drivers picked up the 
wounded. I saw a manikin dressed like 
an Arab stop to shake his tiny fist up 
at us. 

I cleared my throat. ^^Who could 
have guessed it?’’ I muttered huskily. 

feel like a murderer,” said 
Clemence miserably. 

The Captain tried to console her. 
‘We cannot be blamed. We didn’t 
dream there were any living creatures 
on the Moon. What makes it seem so 
bad to us is that they are of human 
shape. If they happened to resemble, 
say, spiders or lizards we should not 
be nearly so upset at running over 
them. Anyway, who’s to say that their 
minds aren’t totally lacking in human 
emotion?” 

I thought of the little man’s demon- 
stration of anger and of the ambulance 
attendants risking their lives to save 
the injured^ but kept silent and looked 
out upon the city once more. I noticed 
that at every road junction and open 
space there stood one or more of those 
peculiar green plants which, as they 
stood almost as high as some of the 
buildings, at first sight appeared to be 
trees. But they were like no trees on 
Earth, for they had no leaves — only a 
few pendant green balls like unripe 
oranges. These little balls seemed to 
be expanding very, very gradually, and 
when they reached a certain size they 
burst, scattering a shower of seeds in 
all directions. 

‘‘How do these Selenites breathe?” 
pondered the Captain wonderingly. 
“Surely they don’t breathe nitrogen?” 

He took a test of the atmosphere. 
*Tt’s he exclaimed presently. 


“Now where the devil does the oxygen 
come from?” 

Neither Clemence nor I was in the 
mood for puzzles, but the Captain, with 
the enthusiasm of the scientist, was 
already getting into his space-suit. 

“We must go out and investigate,” 
he decided. 


THE OXYGEN PLANTS 

C LEMENCE and I donned our 
space-suits less hurriedly. These 
suits resembled diving - suits : 
there was the same globular head-piece, 
cylinder of compressed air, and leaden 
weights on the feet to help the wearer 
to walk normally under the iinrfluence of 
the weaker gravitation. We were con- 
nected together by some yards of tele- 
phone wire, and so attired we passed 
through a small air-lock out on to the 
Moon. 

We stepped gingerly about the half- 
ruined city, from which the inhabitants 
had completely vanished, taking their 
dead and injured with them. 

I stooped and peered into one of the 
houses. It was like looking into a very 
small doll’s house. Each room was 
furnished with exquisite craftsmanship, 
down to the minutest detail. There was 
even a meal laid on one of the tables, 
which had evidently been hastily 
abandoned. 

A tiny, far-away voice whispered in 
my ear. 

“Look, Bill. A set of Chippendale.” 
It was Clemence’s voice, sounding 
faintly over the telephone wire. She 
was gazing in through the open win- 
dow of a house timbered in Tudor 
style. 

“I can’t understand it,” I con- 
fessed. “This amazing resemblance to 
terrestrial things. . . . It’s beyond 
coincidence.” 

As we explored further, my amaze- 
ment grew. There seemed no object 
here that did not have its replica some- 
where on Earth. I looked back at all 
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the buildings we had wrecked, and my 
remorse returned. 

The Captain’s voice broke into my 
thoughts. 

“I’ve been examining these plants; 
they explain the air mystery. What 
little soil there is here is very chalky, 
as one would expect an old sea-bottom 
to be. The plants absorb carbon dioxide 
from the chalk, and with the aid of 
their chlorophyll the energy of the in- 
tense sunlight is used to separate the 
carbon from the oxygen. But they do 
not immediately exhale the oxygen: 
they use it as an aid to propagation. 
As they produce it so they store it in 
little round seed-pods, which expand 
like toy balloons under the increasing 
pressure from within, until finally they 
burst and scatter the seeds just as we 
have seen them do.” 

He waved his arm towards the great 
field of plants that spread beyond the 
city to the cliff-like wall of the crater, 
and along it in either direction for as 
far as the eye could see. 

"There must be thousands of these 
pods bursting every hour to release 
enou^ oxygen to keep up the content. 
The air is far too thin for us to breathe, 
of course, but it must be just about in 
the right proportion for them*’ 

“Speaking of them, where are they?” 
I said. 

"Hiding out among the plants, no 
doubt.” 

I looked over the field of plants, 
growing almost visibly in the bright 
sunlight, and noticed for the first time 
a road cutting across them, a wide road 
that started at the city boundary and 
went straight as an arrow for the crater 
wall. What was at the end of it? 
Another city nestling under the wall? 

We were all three curious to know, 
so we began a trek to satisfy our 
curiosity. 

To the Selenites it must have been 
an enormously wide road. To us it was 
but a path that we had to negotiate in 
single file, or else tread over the plants. 
We would not do the latter for fear of 


treading on concealed Selenites, and 
Clemence especially took great care in 
setting down her lead-soled shoes even 
on the road. This anxiety was typical 
of her; she hated hurting any living 
creature. 


THE DOOR IN THE CLIFF 

I N a clearing among the plants on 
the right-hand side of the roadway 
we came across an astounding thing. 
It was the biggest building job the 
Selenites had attempted, and in isolat- 
ing it like this from the city they 
evidently meant to make some sort of 
monument of it. It was a miniature 
skyscraper, already twenty feet high, 
but only half finished. The bare girders 
at the top supported two toy cranes, 
but there were no workmen upon them. 

There was not a soul in sight. The 
tiny black oblongs of the upper win- 
dows looked at us like blind, empty eye- 
sockets; the lower ones had been 
glazed, and glittered in the sun. We 
saw at once what this structure was 
going to be, and I think we all softly 
whistled our amazement together. For 
it was, in the making, an exact replica 
of the Empire State Building! 

On we trudged along the road, 
making no comment, but each trying 
to grasp the significance of this. Was 
it a deliberate copy of the famous New 
York building? How, then, could the 
Selenites know of such terrestrial 
achievements? Or were the ideas which 
we Earthlings believed our own shared 
by the two races — common inspiration? 

I extended this fascinating theory. I 
thought of the whole cosmos, with its 
myriads of probably inhabited worlds, 
and all these various races sharing the 
same common collection of ideas, think- 
ing the same things, doing the same 
things, and each imagining itself unique. 

My mind played with this day- 
dream for several Lilliputian leagues; 
actually, we walked about half a 
terrestrial mile. Then the Captain 
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stopped so suddenly that I bumped 
into him. He pointed silently ahead, 
while Clemence, standing behind, tried 
hard to see around me, almost over- 
balancing in her eagerness. 

We had reached the foot of a great 
cliff that went sheerly up for a thousand 
feet, then carried peaks which we could 
not see upward for many more 
thousands of feet, up towards the 
dark sky and the splendour of the stars. 
I, who had felt a big, clumsy Gulliver 
ever since we left The Pioneer, now felt 
Lilliputian in my turn. 

What the Captain was pointing out 
was a deep doorway, about man-size, 
cut squarely in the face of the cliff. The 
slanting rays of the Sun reached into it 
for a short distance like a glaring lime- 
light, but beyond the sharp edge of that 
illumination lay the darkest gloom, and 
the Selenite road disappeared into a 
tunnel of black mystery. 

I looked up at the slate-grey face of 
the cliff, and detected on it large, rect- 
angular patches that seemed to be of a 
different and smoother texture than the 
rough rock, though of the same dull 
hue. And at that moment a voice 
that was neither the Captain’s nor 
Clemence’s, but a tired, faded, very 
gentle voice, spoke in my receiver. 

“Welcome, friends! Please come 
through the doorway, and have no 
fear.” 

It was the English language, but it 
was not an English voice. The Moon 
had an apparently inexhaustible stock 
of surprises for us, and custom had not 
yet staled her infinite variety, for once 
again I could only stare blankly and 
speechlessly at the others. From their 
expressions I gathered that they also 
had heard the voice in their receivers. 

“Well?” croaked the Captain, at last. 

Clemence indicated the doorway, 
then cocked her thumbs up and nodded 
vigorously. I made signals of assent, 
too. So the Captain led the way in. 

As we passed out of the intense sun- 
light into the intense darkness, green 
and red patches swam in the void be- 


fore me; but this was only my over- 
worked retinae playing tricks. We 
shuffled slowly along in the stygian 
gloom until presently a thin, vertical 
line of light appeared in front of us and 
to the right. It widened rapidly, reveal- 
ing its cause to be a metal door that was 
sliding open and showing beyond a 
brightly lit room. 

A powerful draught came blowing 
along the passage. It was like being in 
the slip-stream of a giant air-liner. We 
battled our way against it, and finally 
got into the room almost breathless 
from exertion. The metal door slid 
back behind us, and the pitch-black 
hole of the tunnel vanished as though it 
had never existed. 

We were in; but it might not prove 
so easy to get out. . . . 


CHAPTER IV 

THE LAST OF THE LUNARIANS 

T he place we were in was a fair- 
sized chemical laboratory. The 
ceiling lifted to a high dome, 
illuminated with concealed lights, and 
a long glass-topped bench, covered with 
the paraphernalia of the chemist, ran 
down the centre of the room. All 
around the walls were shelves of bottles 
and retorts, except the farther wall, 
which was one big window looking out 
on to a scene so dimly lit that we could 
not make out what it was. 

All this was the impression we re- 
ceived at first glance; then our atten- 
tion was immediately absorbed by the 
lone creature sitting by a control 
panel, facing us. 

“My goodness!” breathed Clemence. 
“What is it?” 

I find it hard to describe this creature 
without seeming absurd and fantastic. 
We have a tendency to laugh at any- 
thing which goes strikingly against our 
notion of the fitness of things; and the 
appearance of this creature (if he re- 
sembled anything at all) was like that 
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of the fabulous griffin ... a sort of 
humanised griffin. 

There was the same eagle head, with 
the sharp, downward-curved beak. Yet, 
when you saw them more closely, the 
eyes did not have that piercing look of 
the eagle, but a soft and kind regard, 
and the eyes themselves seemed very 
weary. Drab feathers covered the 
throat and upper chest, but merged 
into grey fur lower down. The arms 
and legs were like those of an ape, but 
far more delicate, and the fingers were 
long and supple. All the queer being 
wore in the way of clothing was a thin 
metal belt with cloth pouches. 

The Creature spoke, and I fancy 
there must have been a microphone and 
some sort of broadcasting apparatus 
behind that panel, for his words came 
clearly over our wires. 

“I suppose your sense of humour 
must be aroused by my strange appear- 
ance; but you will become familiar 
with that, as you have with the kan- 
garoo and giraffe. That habit of mind 
which you humans call your sense of 
humour has always baffled me. . . . But 
you can trust me when I say it is safe 
for you to take off your helmets. There 
is breathable air here.” 

We did, and there was. 

“There is a bench behind you,” came 
the voice. “Sit down.” 

There was, and we did. 

“And now, sir,” said Clemence, sud- 
denly taking over the reins in her eager 
fashion, “tell us the story of your life.” 

“I expect,” replied the Creature, 
“that this impetuosity is another part 
of human nature which I cannot recon- 
cile with my conception of reason. 
But, nevertheless, I realise that your 
curiosity must be appeased before we 
discuss matters which arise from your 
conquest of space. . . .” 

Straightway he began an account of 
the history of himself and of his race. 
We sat there entranced for hours as we 
listened. Our bench became hard and 
uncomfortable; we abandoned it and 
squatted on the floor at the feet of the 


Creature like disciples of an ancient 
philosopher. 

Didactically, but interestingly, he 
unfolded to us a tale so unearthly that 
while I sat there lappjng it up, know- 
ing from what we had seen and experi- 
enced that it could hardly be other tlian 
true, one detached part of my mind 
kept doubting the reality of all this — 
not only of this creature and this room, 
but the whole business of our trip to 
the Moon, the Selenites’ city and the 
green plants, that unforgettable view of 
the Earth from space, The Pioneer and 
the Interplanetarians. 

“Goshl” that obstinate, incredulous 
part of my mind kept repeating. “This 
is Alice in Wonderland gone crazy 1” 

A STORY OF AGES 

I N this narrative I can give only a 
brief and concise account of the 
wondrous story which we heard. 
The Creature, whose name, phonetic- 
ally, was Larn, was the last of a race of 
similar beings, called Gend, which in- 
habited the Moon in the unbelievably 
distant past, although only yesterday 
in the vastness of astronomical time. 
But in his day the race was already 
beginning to dwindle, for the Moon 
was growing old; the atmosphere was 
thinning, and the seas had almost com- 
pletely dried up. 

For a time the botanists of the Gend 
had tried to stave off the atmosphere 
peril by cultivating the oxygen-produc- 
ing plants. But, through lack of mois- 
ture, the soil began to get as hard as 
rock or crumble into dust, and those 
plants we had seen were among the few 
patchy but hardy survivors. Presently 
the atmosphere became so thin that the 
dying population could no longer re- 
main out in it unprotected. They had 
either to build air-tight cities on the 
surface or bore them out underground. 

But the Selenites were not great 
builders, whereas they had a ray which 
was ideal for boring. It had the effect 
of annihilating all matter on which it 
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was directed, with controllable in- 
tensity. Actually, it crowded the atoms 
of matter so closely together that the 
material within the orbit of the beam 
shrank to an incredibly miriute size. 
Again, the Gend were creatures of the 
Sun, and did not relish living in the 
depths of the ground. So some genius 
conceived the idea of using the ray to 
hollow out mountains and making 
dwelling-places therein. 

Then a period of intense engineer- 
ing activity took place. The Gend 
chose some of the craters which were 
complete rings of mountains, and hol- 
lowed out the interiors of these moun- 
tains all the way round the circle. They 
let expansive windows into the slopes 
and cliffs of the mountains; these were 
the rectangular patches I had seen 
from outside, now silted over with 
volcanic dust and in many places 
obliterated by land-slides. So they 
evolved great circular cities, planned, 
like modern blocks of flats on Earth, 
to cover a lot of ground compactly and 
yet admit the maximum amount of sun- 
light. 

They inhabited these cities for many 
hundreds of years, but still the popula< 
tion lessened, and the survivors began 
to abandon their half-empty cities and 
congregate in this one at the edge of 
the dried-up bed of the Sea of Serenity. 
Time dragged on, and in a thousand 
years the population of this last lunar 
city had dropped to a sterile handful, 
despite all the attempts of the biologists 
to stop the decline. 

It seemed that the end of the race 
was inevitable. But they decided on 
one more great effort. If they could 
only reach the Earth, that green and 
virgin planet, conditions there might 
give them a new lease of life. And so 
tliey built a space-ship, much on the 
lines of The Pioneer, but big enough to 
take the whole seventy Gend that re- 
mained. 

‘Xhey wanted me to go,” said Earn, 
*'but I was deep in a biological experi- 
ment, and too fascinated to leave it un- 
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solved, whatever the cost. I had been 
working a long time on the problem of 
prolonging life, especially the life of 
our race. But they had little faith in 
me and were impatient to go, so they 
left regretfully, promising to return 
later to fetch me. 

“I well remember the ship rushing 
over the plain within the city and rising 
into the sky. Your choosing that plain 
on which to land was not wholly 
coincidence; it is one of the very few 
flat stretches on the Moon. ... I 
watched the progress of the ship 
across space through the large tele- 
scope here in the city — I will show it to 
you presently — ^until, suddenly, it dis- 
appeared. One moment it was there, 
and then there was a great flash of li^t 
and it vanished instantly, utterly; all 
there was in the field of the telescope 
were the remote, unblinking stars. 

^‘Just a flash in space — and I was 
the last of the Gend! A great meteor 
must have struck the ship. I felt 
appallingly lonely. I buried myself 
desperately in my work — ^and found 
what I had been seeking, the elixir of 
life! The irony of it!” added Larn, 
bitterly. 

EXPERIMENTS IN LIFE 

T he last of the Gend went on to 
explain to us how he had treated 
himself in a manner that would 
prolong his life for — as far as he knew 
— ever. ^^Though sometimes now I 
seem to feel the burden of the cen- 
turies,” he interpolated, as though 
doubting his immortality. 

After this, he set himself to develop 
the experiment further and actually 
create life so as to re-populate the 
empty cities and provide the com- 
panionship he craved. But he suffered 
an interminable series of disappoint- 
ments, and an era had passed before 
he got the cells of life to flourish at 
all. 

Then all the creatures which he 
tried to evolve into beings like the 
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Gend invariably died at a certain stage 
in their development. He spent an 
eternity trying to find the reason for 
this, but the problem remained obstin- 
ately insoluble, and eventually he 
abandoned these attempts to resurrect 
his own species and tried to develop 
other forms of life. Every attempt 
failed. . . . 

almost went mad at that,’’ said 
Larn. wandered about this dead city 
like a lost soiil and cried to the desola- 
tion of it, ‘Am I to remain alone like 
this for ever?’ Then I came to the tele- 
scope and gazed through it at the 
Earth. Why, that world was teeming 
with lifel The most intelligent species 
was homo sapiens. I decided to start 
new experiments along these lines, and 
finally I evolved that race of pigmy 
creatures you have seen. They would 
not grow larger because of a deficiency 
in their pituitary glands.” 

Apparently this was not the only 
deficiency: the creatures seemed to be 
devoid of reasoning power. They lived 
only by imitation. Larn’s attempts to 
educate them were fruitless. They 
could not conceive themselves repeat- 
ing any action of his, because he and 
they were so dissimilar in appearance. 
They remained dull and listless. 

But when Larn built a special attach- 
ment to the huge telescope which en- 
abled them to see the Earth and its in- 
habitants, they woke up amazingly. 
They saw creatures which appeared to 
be reflections of themselves busily 
doing things, and at once their imita- 
tive instincts were aroused. They took 
charge of the telescope and promptly 
commenced to copy all mankind’s 
deeds. They watched the Earth con- 
stantly, and their memory and grasp of 
detail were unfaltering. 

“This laboratory became a busy con- 
fusion,” Larn went on. “It became 
impossible for me to continue my work. 
I had discovered that nitrogen was 
filtering slowly up from the depths of 
fissures in the Moon, and that outside 
in the crater the surviving plants were 


still giving off enough oxygen to make 
quite a passable supply of air. So, 
realising that these midgets would 
never develop much power of creative 
thinking, I turned them out into the 
crater. There they flourished and built 
their imitation city — ^a muddle of 
buildings they had seen at various 
times on the Earth. 

“But they still have access to the 
telescope. I arranged that, because I 
must admit I still have some affection 
for the little creatures. That road you 
came along branches off in the dark 
tunnel and runs down to a cavern be- 
neath this laboratory where they live 
through the cold lunar nights. . . . Now 
I will show you the telescope.” 

He made as if to rise, but Clemence 
broke in hastily: 

“Just a minute, please. How is it 
that you know our language so well?” 

Larn quietly turned a switch on the 
control-panel beside him, and instantly 
a familiar voice filled the room. 

“. . . at times. Further outlook, un- 
settled, Here is the First News, copy- 
right by Reuter, Exchange Telegraph 
and Central News . . .” 

We laughed. The answer was 
obvious. 'A mind like Larn’s would 
have no difficulty in analysing the 
meanings of the lai^ages he heard on 
the radio. He had a wonderful set 
there. In rapid succession he tuned in 
Rome, Moscow, Berlin, Cracow, Pitts- 
burg, and others. 

“I can speak all these languages,” he 
said, “and they are all primitive, 
clumsy attempts at definition. But . . .” 

He tuned in a French station, and 
the melody of a small string orchestra 
stole into the laboratory. It was a sad, 
bitter - sweet air — the Minuet from 
Debussy’s Petite Suite. 

“There is the true voice of man,” 
said Larn. “There he expresses every 
nuance of his thought and emotion. 
Your music has greatness!” 

He switched off the radio, rose on his 
curious, furry legs and walked slowly 
and hesitantly, like a feeble old man, 
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across the laboratory. Amid the maze 
of shelving was a small door, and he 
opened this and stood on the threshold 
of another room. 

‘^Come,’’ he said. “I would show you 
some of the greatness of my own race.” 

CHAPTER V 

THE DESERTED CITY 

W E arose stiffly and followed 
him. The room in which we 
found ourselves was like the 
interior of an observatory. Down from 
the roof loomed the thick barrel of a 
telescope. It was like some great gun 
poking into the room, and the upper 
part of it was lost in shadow. 

Yet, as Larn explained, the part we 
saw in this observatory was but a small 
portion of the eye-piece alone 1 The 
main body of the telescope went reach- 
ing up for thousands of feet before 
even the pivot was passed, and some- 
where up in the peak of the mountain 
above were situated the immense 
lenses. A thin tube ran from the eye- 
piece to a glass case on the floor. I 
peered into this case, and was startled 
to see one of the Lilliputians, a tiny 
figure in a white smock, run down a 
miniature spiral staircase and disap- 
pear under the floor. 

^^Their observer,” said Larn. ^‘The 
air in that case is maintained at the low 
pressure suitable for them.” 

He detached the thin tube, leaving 
the eye-piece free. At his invitation, I 
applied my eye to the lens; and there, 
seen at a sloping, sideways angle, but 
clear and sharply etched in the noon 
sun, was the Empire State Building 
rising out of the busy streets of New 
York! So this was what the Lilli- 
putian had been observing I Larn did 
mysterious things to levers and wheels, 
and New York rapidly shrank and be- 
came just an island off a long coast- 
line. The island slid suddenly to one 
side, and the telescope swept eastward 
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across the grey-green waves of the 
Atlantic. It halted at the west coaat of 
Ireland; then the landscape rushed up 
at me so quickly that I involuntarily 
jerked my head back. When I looked 
again, there was a long white band run- 
ning across some green fields in the 
light of a rosy sunset. It was the con- 
crete runway from which The Pioneer 
had taken off. 

‘T have for long watched your activi-^ 
ties with interest,” murmured Lam, 
and slid the field of the telescope 
rapidly across Ireland and the sea to 
southern England. 

He focused some large open space in 
South London. It was Blackheath in 
twilight, and across it crawled, like 
glow-worms, the tiny, fore-shortened 
buses with their lights already on. We 
swooped down upon one of them like 
an eagle and followed it along the road. 
I could read the advertisements on it 
and see through the windows a sedate 
row of passengers sitting there, all un- 
conscious of the eye that watched them 
across a quarter of a million miles of 
space. 

The telescope left the bus and took 
to the grass by the wayside. Then 
Larn showed me the really amazing 
quality of the instrument. He focused 
one errant blade of grass so clearly that 
I could perceive traces of an early 
frost upon it. A blade of grass in the* 
dusk two hundred and fifty thousand 
miles away! 

^Tn the building of this telescope,” 
Larn explained, ‘Ve used a new light- 
gathering system, on the refractive 
principle, with a transparent material 
far more effective than glass. Of 
course, at the height at which the 
lenses are, the absence of atmosphere 
allows of an almost unlimited degree 
of magnification.” 

Now he swung the view over the 
trees of Greenwich Park and picked 
out the main dome of the Observatory* 

“I happen to know that some of your 
London Interplanetarians are there 
already, gazing up at this satellite 
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shining in their eastern sky. They 
think they are looking at a world de- 
void of cities or life, and both are here 
before their eyes. But the cities are 
camouflaged and the life is too small 
for their poor instrument to distin- 
guish.” 

Clemence and the Captain had their 
turn at seeing these things, and then 
Larn directed the telescope to other 
worlds. In time I shall be writing a 
separate treatise on some of the 
astronomical marvels we saw, so they 
must now be left. But the mystery of 
the Martian canals was solved for us, 
and the far-flung suns of this galaxy 
became as neighbours, revealing secrets 
to that all-seeing eye which my pen is 
incapable of describing. 

Sufficient to say that there are other 
inhabited worlds than this, and strange 
is the life upon them. But from what 
we saw it was evident that there is a 
power which moves the Universe, and 
beside it all life is a weak, meaningless 
thing. . . . 

THE RAILWAY 

A fterwards, Lam let us into 

the city of his lost people. He 
' would not come himself, saying 
he had other work to get on with. 
Perhaps this was so, but I imagine 
there was another reason — that the 
melancholy journey would affect him 
too much emotionally. He was an ex- 
tremely sensitive being. 

‘Wou will find a railway,” he said, 
‘Vhich is about the only mechanism 
still able to work. There is enough 
power in the City Accumulator left to 
drive it.” 

He gave us further particulars, then 
we donned our helmets and passed from 
the observatory through an air-lock — 
for the city was airless — and down a 
flight of metallic steps to the city floor. 

The view had been dimly discernible 
from the window of Larn^s laboratory. 
Imagine the largest cathedral interior 
you ever saw, with the beams of a set- 
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ting Sun striking through the stained- 
glass windows across the nave like bars 
of old gold, and multiply that scene a 
hundred-fold. Only in this case the 
windows were so dust-grimed as to be 
barely translucent, so that the sun-rays 
which did penetrate them were of a 
dull amber, and in places almost in- 
visible. 

There you have an idea of the first 
general effect that we gathered. The 
farther wall of this vast interior was 
too remote to see in the feeble light. 
Up the sloping wall that leaned out 
over us the windows mounted one 
above the other, and became converg- 
ing lines of brown squares, steadily 
diminishing as they went up, to meet 
and vanish at an indefinite point near 
the invisible roof. 

To left and right along the gallery 
stretched an immensely long row of 
these sloping, foggy beams, becoming 
small in the distance and disappearing 
roimd the gradual curve of the crater. 
And in all that lengthy perspective 
not a thing stirred. The silence and 
stillness of the tomb reigned over all. 
It was a place of solemn mystery. . . . 

The light from Larn^s window 
streamed out above us, a solitary 
white torch-light in the golden-brown 
gloom, and picked out the shine of 
metal rails on the floor. We walked 
forward and found the railway. There 
was a train of open trucks on the lines, 
and in the foremost was a lever like 
the ^^Dead Man’s Handle.” 

“It’s a Tube as ever was,” said 
Clemence over the telephone. 

We entered the foremost truck, and 
the Captain started it up by depress- 
ing the handle. So began a tour which 
I shall never forget, although in this 
narrative I have not space to describe 
in detail the ancient city of the Gend. 
That, too, must be the subject of a 
special treatise. 

At first, as we rolled along at steady 
speed, we exclaimed aloud at the things 
we saw, and discussed them vigorously. 
But as the miles reeled on, our conver- 
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sation died into contemplative silence. 
The brooding atmosphere seeped into 
our inner thoughts. 

There were the houses of the Gend, 
endless rows of them. They were 
simply screens of walls, high enough 
for privacy; few of them had roofs, be- 
cause the Gend had not wished to block 
out any of the precious daylight. There 
were areas that had been parks, and 
tall monuments worked with a queer 
technique of art dotted the ways. 

I sat there taking in all this and try- 
ing to visualise the city as it was when 
it was inhabited. But it was hard to 
imagine this desolate place teeming 
with life, or that the griffin-like crea- 
tures had ever occupied those seats in 
the string of trucks that rolled smoothly 
along behind us. 

Some of the windows in the moun- 
tain-side had been cracked and starred 
by meteorites, and one was completely 
smashed in. At some time a great mass 
of rock had crashed down, ploughed 
across the city’s floor, and driven many 
travelling machines into a deep crater. 
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Thank heavens it had missed the lineJ 
I should not have wished to walk back 
from that spot, for it was on the far 
side of the mountain ring. 

The Captain stopped the train at 
this window and we peered out through 
the jagged aperture. This was the 
inner rim of the circle of mountains, 
and the flat plain of the crater floor 
stretched away like the asphalt surface 
of a giant school playground. Only an 
expanse of bare grey rock; no green 
plants here. 

DEATH TAKES AN IMMOSTAE 

O N the verge of the horizon we 
could just make out a line of 
cliffs and peaks. That was where 
we had left Larn in his hidden observa- 
tory, diametrically opposite to us. 

“Phewl Haven’t we come a dis- 
tance!” muttered the Captain. 

We leaned on the rail of the truck 
and gazed at the scene in silence. Over 
all, like a pall, hung the nearly black 
sky. The Earth was behind us, and in- 
visible; the Sun was a fiery ball, and 
the hard, sharp points of the stars 
glittered like millions of bits of quartz. 

What I had seen in those stellar 
depths through the giant telescope 
stirred in my memory, and suddenly an 
intense realisation of the magnitude of 
the cosmos swept over me. A wave of 
strange emotion that stranded me, a 
lonely mite, on a solitary spur of rock, 
from which all space and time fell away 
in bottomless gulfs in every direction. 
Our voyage in The Pioneer had been 
just a hop between two specks of dust! 
Man on his planet was a newly-born, 
blind kitten, crawling along the edge of 
the infinite with its billion mysteries 
unexplored, unguessed at. . . . 

The Captain’s rapt, solemn face told 
me that he, too, was moved by some 
similar profound feeling, and for once 
even Clemence was not able to be 
facetious. 

Presently we continued on our way, 
and in time a white light speared 
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ahead under the leaning columns of 
faded sun-beams, telling us that we 
had almost completed the circuit of the 
crater. As we came up to it, Clemence 
remarked that the long, lighted win- 
dow overhanging the railway line re- 
minded her of a signal-box at night. 

I had a ludicrous vision of Larn in 
a railwayman’s peaked cap, and this 
seemed to bring into my head all the 
railway jokes I had ever heard. The 
others were in a lighter mood, too, and 
as we climbed the steps and stood wait- 
ing in the air-lock for the automatic 
pumps to fill the place with air, we ex- 
changed sallies ’^and witticisms, laugh- 
ing explosively. 

I think this was because of the relief 
we felt at leaving that great mausoleum 
behind us. When the air was of 
sufficient density for us to remove our 
helmets, we opened the door of the 
lock and passed into the observatory, 
still laughing. 

Then we stopped short. For on the 
floor beneath the eye-piece of the tele- 
scope lay Larn, on his back, his beak- 
mouth agape and eyes staring emptily. 
Quickly the Captain knelt and ex- 
amined him. 

“The poor fellow’s dead,” he said, 
almost immediately; and Clemence, 
who a moment before had been almost 
choking with merriment, suddenly 
melted into tears. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE LILLIPUTIANS’ REVENGE 

W E came down the dark passage 
with a gale tearing behind us, 
for we knew not how to shut 
the sliding door of the laboratory from 
outside, and the air in the room was 
rushing out. 

Somewhere in the darkness we 
found the Lilliputian road, and fol- 
lowed it out into the light. There was 
the spreading field of green plants, 


silently waving in the wind that burst 
from the tunnel’s mouth with us. 

The lunar day was drawing to a 
close. The opposite crater wall was 
just a black shadow, hardly discernible 
from the jet sky. The Sun was sinking 
towards it, and in that tenuous atmos- 
phere the solar prominences were 
clearly visible, radiating from the great 
disc like red-tinged fronds. 

We went along the road, past the 
half-completed replica of the Empire 
State Building, our minds still dazed 
with the thought of Larn’s death. That 
a being who had lived for millions of 
years, and apparently expected to live 
for many more, should suddenly col- 
lapse and die during our brief visit, 
seemed more than a mere coincidence. 
Or was it only coincidence after all? 

After the shock of the discovery had 
passed, we had carried Larn’s body 
into the laboratory and laid it on the 
couch beneath the window. What could 
we do further? It was impossible to 
think of burying him in that rocky 
place. 

“This laboratory will have to be his 
crypt,” the Captain had said, as we 
took our last look at him lying there 
with the light (which we found no way 
of extinguishing), shining on him and 
reaching out above him through the 
window, out into the shadowy city of 
his people. Then we had left. 

We plodded on. . . . 

The Captain’s voice sounded sud- 
denly in my telephone receiver. 

“Did you notice that Lilliputian 
observer in the glass case as we came 
in from the city?” 

“No.” 

“There was one. He was staring at 
Larn’s body on the floor. He bolted 
underground when we entered. . I 
wonder whether he has gone to the 
town to tell the others?” 

I looked up and down the long, 
narrow road. The higher spires of the 
Lilliputian town were just visible ahead 
over the multitudinous, closely packed 
spore-cases, which were continually 
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bursting here and there like miniature 
bombs. A dazzle of reflected sunlight 
near the town showed where The 
Pioneer stood. 

^‘No sign of him, though/’ I said. 

^‘They had cars, you know,” inter- 
polated Clemence. may have 

driven to the town already.” 

“Possibly. I wonder if they will 
think we had an5rthing to do with 
Larn’s death . . . ?” 

“And I wonder, too, if we really 
had,”^ said the Captain, slowly. “The 
effect of that elixir was fading, I’m 
sure. The fellow was dead tired — ^worn 
out; you could see that. I think the 
excitement of encountering real, re- 
sponsive life at last, after an un- 
believable age of solitude, was a bit too 
much for his old heart. He concealed 
his feelings pretty well while we were 
there, but I observed signs that all 
the time he was emotionally upset — all 
on edge. And the shock ” 

On that very word we received a 
shock ourselves. 

Absorbed in our discussion, we had 
reached the border of the plain of 
plants, where a stretch of bare ground 
separated us from The Pioneer stand- 
ing on the outskirts of the town. At 
least, it had been a stretch of bare 
ground. Now it was covered by an 
army of Lilliputians. 

Yes; a real army! Dense phalanxes 
of troops were drawn up in orderly 
array behind a line of field-guns, rows 
of little pink faces all turned towards 
us, rows of sharp little rifle-bayonets 
directed towards us. The guns looked 
like scale models of howitzers to our 
eyes, but they completely dwarfed the 
tiny gunners who stood, at the ready 
beside them; and the muzzles were 
elevated at a high angle to cover us. 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed the Cap- 
tain, in a whisper. “They’ve pinched 
the British Army uniform!” 

I had been thinking that they looked 
somehow very familiar, and the Cap- 
tain had hit upon the reason. They 
had meticulously copied the uniforms 
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of the British Army^ — of all possible 
armies! — ^and were neatly clad in 
khaki. An officer with a Sam Browne 
belt, carrying a cane — or what passed 
for one — stepped forward between the 
guns and stood looking boldly up at us. 

It would have been laughable if it 
were not for those pitiful ruins in the 
town at the back of them, where The 
Pioneer stood immobile, a giant shell 
on wheels, like some mechanical beast 
crouching over its prey. 

CLEMENCE APOLOGISES 

F or a moment longer we stood 
staring at each other, we three 
Gullivers and the toy army that 
challengingly barred the way to our 
rocket-ship. 

“Can’t we outflank them?” I sug- 
gested. “Get round them to the ship?” 

“No, I think they would fire if we 
attempted to escape that way,” said the 
Captain. “We must try to talk to 
them. Some of them may possibly have 
heard Larn’s radio often enough to 
know a little English. For all we 
know, they may even have radio them- 
selves. It’s worth trying, anyway.” 

He had in a pocket of his space-suit 
a spare telephone-receiver with an 
amplifier that made of it a powerful 
loud-speaker, small though it was. 
This instrument had been constructed 
by a thoughtful Interplanetarian 
against the chance that we might want 
to speak to possible outsiders while 
unable to remove our suits. Now that 
foresight was justified. 

The Captain joined the instrument 
up with the wires that connected us, 
and held it out towards the Lillipu- 
tians as if about to speak. Whereupon, 
Clemence calmly took it from him. 

going to do the announcing, 
Cap.,” she told him. “You’re sure to 
lose your temper and start shouting at 
them; and Bill here is about as elo- 
quent as a deaf and dumb oyster. 
What they need is soothing down, then 
a little peaceful persuasion. Leave it 
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to me. I’ll talk to them like a mother.” 

The Captain demurred for a 
moment, and muttered something I 
couldn^t catch about ^^apron strings,” 
but let Clemence have her way. Hold- 
ing the receiver out, she stepped for- 
ward a pace. 

There came a stir in the ranks of 
the midget army; but the officer raised 
his tiny arm, and instantly the agita- 
tion subsided. Then Clemence began to 
spc^ak in her serene, sweet voice, which 
sounded in our receivers, faintly but 
very distinctly. 

^‘Dear people, I find it very hard to 
express our sorrow for the harm we 
have done you. We are shocked and 
dismayed to think of that awful acci- 
dent; our feelings cannot be put into 
words. But we do wish you to under- 
stand that it was only an accident. 
There was nothing we wished less than 
to harm you. We have only the 
kindliest intentions ” 

The little officer’s arm dropped. 
Whether or not it was meant as a signal 
I cannot say for sure; but instantly the 
line of artillery fired a salvo. We could 
not hear it, but we saw all the little 
guns jerk back on their wheels in re- 
coil and long clouds of smoke, like 
flour dust, roll out towards us. 

“The little fools!” I cursed, think- 
ing they had missed us. “Come on, 
Cap., let’s ” 

But the Captain did not hear me, for 
Clemence had swayed and fallen back 
limply into his arms. 

“My God! They’ve hit her!” I 
heard his agonised cry, and in an in- 
stant reaction of rage, grief and panic, 
lest the Lilliputians fire and harm 
Clemence again, I blundered heavily 
forward and charged the line. 

I must have been a frightening sight 
to those tiny creatures. They broke 
ranks straightway and fled before me 
like startled mice. I careered after 
them as they streamed towards the 
ruins of the town. Then that con- 
founded telephone wire pulled me up 
like a tethered dog and I could only 


stand and swear like mad at them, and 
in blind rage kick their pieces of artil- 
lery after them with my leaden-soled 
boots. 

In the midst of this senseless out- 
burst of fury I thought of Clemence, 
and hurried back to assist her. 

One of those miniature shells, about 
the size of a small pistol bullet, had 
caught her on the left shoulder. Fortu- 
nately, the steel buckle of the strap 
which fastened her air cylinder had 
taken the direct force of the impact, 
but the missile had exploded, and a 
fragment of it had penetrated, the 
material of the space-suit and entered 
her body just above the heart. 

The Captain was supporting her, 
with one hand over the rent in her suit 
to stop the air from escaping. She was 
pale and unconscious. 

“Help me with her,” said the Cap- 
tain, hoarsely. 

We lifted her and carried her gently 
towards The Pioneer, Out of the 
corner of my eye I could see the 
scattered midget army swarming about 
the city, confusedly hesitating between 
fleeing farther and staying to watch. 

To get the unconscious Clemence 
into the air-lock of the ship and 
through it to the cabin was a task of 
constant anxiety and fearful impati- 
ence. But at last we got her into her 
bunk under the curving wall, took off 
her helmet and cut away her suit. As 
we were binding her wound, she began 
to murmur. Her long eyelashes flut- 
tered, and presently she half-opened 
her eyes and regarded us, at first dully, 
then questioningly, then finally with 
recollection and faint amusement. 

“Don’t try to talk, dear,” said the 
Captain softly. 

“You’re right. Cap.,” she whispered. 
“I shouldn’t. That last little speech 
was an awful flop . . . wasn’t it? Got 
the bird . . . properly. You said . . . 
I’d talk myself ... to death one day. 
Cap. Looks as though . . . you may 
be right.” 

“Nonsense, Clem, you’ll be all 
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right/’ said the Captain, almost 
fiercely, and for the first time since 
the shooting I noticed his face. It was 
as pale as his wife’s, and set in rigid 
lines. His eyes were burning with the 
terrible conflict of emotions that seized 
and tortured him. Utter despair 
fought with tentative hope, and tender- 
ness with bitter rage. 


THE DEPARTURE 

I SAW that he was stricken to the 
heart; and it was starkly apparent 
to me that my love for Clemence, 
though it consumed me, was flaccid 
and insensitive beside the Captain’s 
passionate worship. Instantly, those 
silly dream castles of mine collapsed 
like the unsubstantial things they were, 
and I knew they would never be re- 
built. If Clemence lived, all I craved 
was the continued warmth of her 
friendship. 

If Clemence lived! My throat went 
dry with fear at the thought that I 
might lose her for ever. I touched her 
hand timorously, and she smiled wanly 
up at me and closed her eyes. 

^‘I think she will sleep now,” the 
Captain whispered tensely. Then he 
arose, walked over to the rear port- 
hole and looked grimly out. 

I followed him. The fortnight-long 
lunar day was steadily, though imper- 
ceptibly, closing. The enormously 
elongated shadow of the opposite 
crater wall was creeping towards us, a 
sluggish tide of darkness. 

But still the Lilliputians were out 
and about. Between the jutting tubes 
of our rear rocket exhausts I saw them 
reforming their ranks among the ruins, 
righting their overturned guns, and 
apparently preparing for an offensive. 

The Captain’s mouth tightened at 
this. For the first time in my life I saw 
him in a cold rage, silent and white 
with anger; and I was in sympathy 
with him. The callous shooting of 
Clemence had aroused in me an intense 


hatred for the Lilliputians that I had 
not known was in my nature. 

The tiny gunners were busying them- 
selves again. Suddenly one of the guns 
ejected a wisp of smoke and — crash! 
the glass window starred before our 
eyes. Air immediately began to seep 
out. The Captain slammed the air-tight 
shutter over the port-hole. 

“They’ve asked for it,” he said 
grimly. “We’ve got to get Clem back 
to Earth, Bill, and we’re going to start 
right now. Notice our rear tubes are 
pointing right at that refuse-heap and 
its crawling inhabitants? When we 
start, the exhaust gases will wipe them 
out like a spray of insecticide. That’ll 
be poetic justice, if you like!” 

It shows what a mental state I was 
in, for I agreed fervently. We took our 
seats at the control panel. Then the 
Captain, with a face as merciless as a 
condemning judge’s, reached for the 
switch that would release the scorching, 
rushing gas to shrivel that tiny army 
behind us. 

And at the crucial moment came the 
voice of Clemence, sharp and clear. 

“Stop it, you idiots!” 

We spun round in our seats. Clem- 
ence had raised herself on an elbow and 
her drawn face regarded us anxiously. 
We rushed over to her. The Captain 
tried to get her to lay back; but she 
was obdurate. 

“I’ve got to get another speech off my 
chest first,” she said, and I was re- 
lieved to note the firmness of her voice. 
“You two are behaving like a pair of 
silly boys. Going to take a grand re- 
venge, eh? You’d exterminate all those 
little mites just because they knocked 
me stupid for a few minutes?” 

She paused for breath, then con- 
tinued in gentler tones. 

“We are to blame — not them. They 
are only a reflection of ourselves. 
Their action was an imitation of war as 
they have seen it on Earth. We 
destroyed their city, and naturally they 
take it as an act of war and try to wipe 
us out in return. Perhaps they think 
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we killed Larn, too. Humanity has 
been showing these little creatures too 
many bad examples, especially in the 
misuse of force. We should give them 
something better to imitate. . . 

The Captain sealed her lips with a 
kiss, smoothed her hair tenderly, and 
pressed her gently back on to the 
pillow. 

^We shall, he murmured, and she 
looked trustingly at him. I felt em- 
barrassed and ashamed, and fiddled 
about with my globular helmet. The 
Captain straightened up. 

‘Tut it on,’’ he said to me. “We’re 
going out.” 

Presently we stepped out on to the 
Moon again. A fusillade of tiny shells 
greeted us. We heeded them not, but 
went to the back of The Pioneer and 
set our shoulders to the wheel — or, 
rather, to the covers of the wheels. 
Straining and pushing, we got the great 
vehicle moving slowly — dreadfully 
slowly, despite the fact that the lesser 
gravitation had lifted five-sixths of its 
weight from it. 

Previously the Captain had set the 
front wheels by wrenching the steering- 
wheel round, so that as we inched the 
ship along, the battery of rocket-tubes 
began to swing away from the model 
city and point out over the empty field 
of plants. We puffed and struggled for 
nearly twenty minutes, and most of 
that time die shells exploded all 
around, spurting up little fountains of 
soil and chips of rock, and scoring 
bright patches on the bulging side of 
the ship. But, miraculously, not a 
splinter touched us. 

In time the bombardment ceased, and 
the little people just stood at a safe 
distance and watched us. I like to 
think that they were beginning to com- 
prehend what we were doing, and that 
another feeling was filtering in to oust 
the animal hate from. their minds. But 
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perhaps the brutal truth was they had 
run out of ammunition. 

Be that as it may, we continued to 
shove unmolested. All the time some 
lines from a play kept floating about at 
the back of my mind, but I could not 
seem to pin the words down. 

At last we had pushed the ship many 
yards from the town, with its tail 
pointing obliquely away. The gases 
could do no harm now, except to some 
of the plants, which could not be 
helped. We looked our last at the fan- 
tastic city and its army of occupation 
that must soon perforce retreat before 
the coming night. Then we climbed back 
into the ship. 

Clemence was sitting up now, and it 
was clear that she would never allow 
her wound to bother her overmuch. 
Her eyes were shining, and her elated 
smile absolved us of all our sins. Con- 
tritely, without a word, we took our 
seats at the control-panel. The Cap- 
tain turned the switch. Came the jerk 
of the recoil, and away we went rush- 
ing over the ground. 

It was then, as the level floor of the 
crater fled beneath our wheels, that 
those elusive, yet so familiar words of 
Portia came at last into the forefront 
of my consciousness. 

The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from 
heaven 

Upon the place beneath. . . . 

When I looked again the ground was 
gone. The rocky plain, the Lilliputian 
town, the dead crater city of the long- 
forgotten Gend, and Larn sleeping in 
his lonely tomb — all had vanished like 
the figments of a dream, and we were 
speeding out towards the promise of a 
green bubble floating in the vastness of 
space, the ball that was our home and 
the home of our kind. 
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To All Readers of Scientific Fiction . . . 

If you are one of those enthusiastic science fiction “fans” who are 
really interested in the increasing popularity of this fascinating literature, 
and want to keep in touch with all new developments in this field, you 
should subscribe to 
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The British Fantasy Review 


I This little publication v/ill bring you reliable news of what is happen- 
i ing in the sphere of science-fantasy, interviews with your favourite 
I authors, reviews of the latest science fiction books, advance informa- 

I tion of the contents of forthcoming magazines, and articles by experts 
on all aspects of the subject. 

! 

I During the past year, hundreds of ^^fans” have found it of absorb- 
I ing interest and inestimable value. Among those who have given it 
j their support are such well-known fantasy writers as Olaf Stapledon, 
\ M. P. Shiel, John Beynon, Festus Pragnell, Benson Herbert, and others, 
i who are frequent contributors to its pages. 

3 

I Walter H. Gillings, Editor of Tales of Wonder, is also Editor of 
I SciENTiFiCTiON. Won’t you join its band of appreciative readers? 
I The subscription is only Three Shillings for six bi-monthly issues. Send 
j sixpence for a specimen copy to Scientifiction, i 5, Shere Road, Ilford, 
1 Essex, and see for yourself how interesting and informative it is. 
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I Read Scientifiction— and keep in touch with 

Fantasy. 
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READERS REACTIONS 


A Selection Letters to the Editor 


D ozens of British science fiction 
readers, overjoyed at the appear- 
ance of Tales of Wonder, have 
sent in their reactions, suggestions and 
criticisms to the Editor. Enthusiastic 
letters have also been received from 
America and other parts of the world 
commenting on the first issue and ask- 
ing for more. Here is a selection of 
letters from these appreciative readers. 

I 

) 

Fiction To-day — Fact To-morrow 

A S Secretary of The Science Fic- 
tion Association, which is a 
■ British organisation devoted to 
the stimulation of interest in science 
fiction and scientific progress, I should 
like to extend my sincere congratula- 
tions to you on your publication, Tales 
OF Wonder. There is no doubt that it 
is the greatest step forward yet taken 
towards establishing a high-class maga- 
zine publishing science fiction to suit 
British tastes. 

Science fiction stimulates the 
reader’s imagination, increases his 
scientific knowledge and his interest in 
research and discovery, and gives him 
fascinating glimpses of achievements 
yet to come. Great super-cities of the 
future, miraculous biological develop- 
ments, the tapping of new sources of 
power, the conquest of interplanetary 
space and the adventures that will be- 
fall the new Columbuses on distant 
planets are but a few of the visions 
science fiction conjures up; and what is 
fiction to-day is fact to-morrow. 

Tales of Wonder, printing as it 
does only the best type of science 


fiction, is a magazine which holds in 
store many surprises for those to whom 
this literature is new, and should be 
read by every intelligent man and 
woman who desires to see our civilisa- 
tion progress. — ^D. W. F. Mayer, 
Leeds. 

(We are glad to have the blessing of 
the Science Fiction Association, which 
is doing much to draw attention to the 
delights of this kind of literature, of 
which many people seem to be unaware. 
— Editor.) 

A Pleasant Surprise 

T ales of wonder came as a 

pleasant surprise to find what a 
good effort had been made to 
encourage science fiction in this 
country. Opinions will doubtless be 
strongly divided as to the contents of 
the magazine; avid science fiction fans, 
fed on American literature for many 
years past, may even decry Tales of 
Wonder as being far below standard, 
but they are sure to ask for more. On 
the other hand, the ordinary reader un- 
unfamiliar with such stories should 
easily be able to understand them, 
thoroughly enjoy them — and ask for 
more. 

Taken all round, the magazine must 
be a success. The first issue was as 
good — ^probably better — ^than the first 
issues of the American magazines 
which appeared some years ago, and if 
you continue to build each subsequent 
issue up to a still higher standard, then 
no one will have any cause for discon- 
tent. After all, one cannot expect a 
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new magazine of this nature to start 
^ith super ^^thought variant’’ themes, 
which would be alien to probably 
ninety-five per cent of British readers. 

From the regular science fiction 
reader’s viewpoint, Maurice Hugi’s 
yarn, ^Tnvaders from the Atom,” was 
the one redeeming feature, being the 
only story fairly advanced in theme, 
while John Beynon’s ‘^The Perfect 
Creature” was a model of literary art. 
For a first effort of this nature,' the 
artist made an extremely good job of 
the cover, which was particularly strik- 
ing when viewed on the bookstalls. 
Wishing you every success for the 
future. — Edward J. Carnell, Plum- 
stead. 

(As you will appreciate. Tales of 
Wonder is specially designed to appeal 
to the reader who is not accustomed 
to the more ^^advanced” specimens of 
science fiction, as published by the 
>toierican magazines, as well as to 
interest experienced readers like your- 
self. We hope to be able to satisfy the 
tastes of both types of reader. — 
Editor.) 


From America 

I HAVE read the first issue of Tales 
OF Wonder and found it excellent. 
It is, in my opinion, far better than its 
contemporary magazines in the United 
States. The stories are varied and well 
written ; all interesting. The one I liked 
best was ‘‘The Prr-r-eet,” by Eric 
Frank Russell. This author has a style 
that is refreshing to the science fiction 
reader who is fed up with the hack 
super-super stuff shovelled out over 
here. He has what many of his fellow 
peerers-into-the-future lack, a sense of 
humour. 

I sincerely hope there will be a 
second issue, and that it will have 
interior illustrations. If it has, I should 
prefer that they be drawn by some new 
artist, unknown to science fiction. 
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Don’t get any of the American “artists” 
to do the work. Remain completely and 
absolutely British. A readers’ column, 
I hope, will grace the pages of the 
next issue. With sincerest wishes. — 
Richard Wilson, Jnr., New York. 

(This letter is typical of several we 
have received from America, though 
they are not all so condemnatory of 
their native product. We shall be in- 
terested to hear what our readers think 
of the illustrations in this issue — 
though there are some who think the 
magazine is better without them! — 
Editor.) 


Summing It Up 

J UST a note to give you my impres- 
sions of Tales of Wonder. On the 
whole, I thought it very good as an 
introduction to science fiction. To a 
hardened reader like myself the ideas 
are naturally not very startling, but the 
first issue certainly compares very 
favourably with the American maga- 
zines. 

“Seeds from Space” was fair, but 
lacked reality. “Superhuman” was also 
fair; “Revolt on Venus” good; “Man 
of the Future” good as far as it went, 
but it took us a very short distance. 
“Monsters of the Moon”: also good. 
“The Prr-r-eet”: very good, plausibly 
written, and the best story in the issue. 
“Invaders from the Atom”: good. “The 
Perfect Creature”: good, but inconclu- 
sive, and excellently written. 

The general level of the writing was 
above that of the American magazines. 
Here’s hoping for another issue. — Dr. 
W. A. Gibson, West Lothian. 

(The stories in Tales of Wonder 
must necessarily be more restrained 
than those of the American publica- 
tions, since so many of our readers are 
not familiar with such — ^to them — 
fantastic ideas as they present Re- 
member that science fiction is practi- 
cally a new thing in this country. — 
Editor.) 
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Waiting for More 

I RE AD Tales of Wonder when it 
first appeared, and was delighted 
with the way in which it blended 
adventure with science. I enjoyed 
most 'The Prr-r-eet” and “The Perfect 
Creature,’^ and should like to read more 
stories of this type. 

I sincerely hope Tales of Wonder 
will have marked the long-deferred in- 
ception of science fiction in Britain. I 
know that here in Glasgow the outlook 
is distinctly promising; the shop where 
I bought my Tales of Wonder was 
very soon sold out, and I am acquainted 
with quite a few people who are 
eagerly awaiting a periodical British 
magazine. — Edwin G. Morgan, Glas- 
gow. 

(We, too, hope that Tales of 
Wonder will remedy an omission which 
British science fiction readers have long 
lamented. Don’t forget to tell your 
friends the magazine will appear every 
three months I — ^Editor.) 


Delighted 

I MUST confess I was delighted with 
Tales of Wonder. As I am greatly 
interested in scientific fiction, I 
should be glad of details of future 
numbers. The stories in the first issue 
were excellent, excelling in every way 
the contents of the American maga- 
zines, and I hope you will be able to 
continue the high standard you have 
set. The best, in my opinion, was “The 


Prr-r-eet,” by Eric Frank Russell, and 
I should like to thank him for the 
pleasure I derived from reading the 
yarn. — C. J. Peacock, West Wickham. 

(We have conveyed your thanks to 
Mr. Russell, whose story in the first 
issue has been highly praised on ail 
sides. Another story by him will be in 
our next issue. — ^Editor.) 


Overjoyed 

A READER of the American 
science fiction magazines, I was 
overjoyed to find Tales of 
Wonder on the bookstalls. It should 
be published at least quarterly, or 
better still, monthly, even if it should 
render necessary the reprinting of old 
stories. Though new, original stories 
are preferred, I should not object to re- 
prints (Jules Verne and Edgar Allan 
Poe excepted), and should like to see 
serialised Wells’s Men Like GodSyComn 
Doyle’s The Maracot Deep, Edgar 
Rice Burrough’s At the Eart¥s Core, 
and the Skylark series by Edward E. 
Smith, Ph.D. I can suggest other 
classics of fantasy, the reprinting of 
which is often requested by British and 
American science fiction collectors. — 
T. Moulton, Blackpool. 

(We are trjdng to secure some of the 
lesser-known “classics” of scientific- 
tion, which we hope to publish eventu- 
ally, but the stories of Wells, Conan 
Doyle and Burroughs can be found in 
any library, and have been read by 
most fantasy enthusiasts. — ^Editor.) 



VITAL BOOKS 


Books which provide answers and explanations to the many 
problems with which we are all confronted, are a necessity 
to every adult. The undermentioned books on a variety of 
subjects, by authoritative authors, provide all the infor- 
mation necessary to nave. You are urged to make your 
ehoice without delay: — 


THE FAMOUS “BEALE** BOOKS 

By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE 

WISE WEDLOCK 6/4 

This volume is a necessary book for every adult. Dr. 
Noruah Haire says: “I consider it to be one of the best, if 
not the best, of its kind available in English.*' 

THE REALITIES OP MARRIAGE 6/4 

This work deals in comprehensive manner with the whole 
subject. It is a necessary book, alike for the married and 
those contemplating marriage. 

MARRIAGE BEFORE AND AFTER 1/2 

This introductory manual will be found full of indispensable 
information and advice. 

THE COMPLETE HU5BAND 1/2 

The reader of these chapters will be grateful for the 
skilled guidance ^he author affords him. 

THE PERFECT WIPE 1/2 

In this manual the author discusses the most intimate 
matters in an altogether charming way. 

THE RIDDLE OP SEX. By Dr. J. TENENBAUM. 8/- 
The most practical work available on the subject. Vera 
Brittain says: “All seekers after practical wisdom should 
buy a copy of this rational and constructive work." 
“SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY." By Dr. R. T. TRALL. 13/- 
This is the most remarkable illustrated book dealing with 
sex ever published. It speaks itl imvarnished terms, and 
no consideration of false delicacy has prevented the author 
making his meaning perfectly clear, 

;THE ART OP COURT3HIP AND MARRIAGE 219 
By W. M. Gallichan. A popular guide for young people. 
YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD 2/9 

By W. M. Gallichan. A book of Instruction for young 
people. 

METHODS OP BIRTH CONTROL EXPLAINED 1/2 
Dr. G. C. Beale. A remarkable new book, which every 
married couple should possess. 

WOMAN’S CHANGE OP LIFE 5/3 

All women on the verge of this period should provide 
themselves with the knowledge which will ease their diffi- 
culties. “Woman’s Change of Life" deals in a practical 
manner with this important subject in all its aspects. 


HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY 

KNOW THY BODY— THE WONDERS WITHIN US 
By Medious. M.A.. B.Sc., M.B.. C.M. 3/10 

The most interesting physiological work ever written. Each 
chapter tells an amazing story, each sentence is pregnant 
with information. 

FOOT COMPORT. By F. RAMSDEN. 2/9 

A practical book on the Care of the Feet, wherein is des- 
home treatment of most foot troubles. 
rSUN BATHING] 
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NAKED AND UNASHAMED 3/10 

By Wm. Welby. 6th Edition. Treating the subject of 
Nudism from the Historical, Moral. Health, Physiologicnl. 
iEsthetic and Common-sense points of view. Beautifully 
illustrated. A recent review — “The best book on the 
subject yet published." 

MENTAL AND HEALTH CULTURE 


PERSONALITY: Its Nature.. Its Operation, and Its 
Development. By J. Louis Orton. 5/4 

Every successful person possesses personality. It is the 
power which overcomes all opposition. This book shows 
how to Exert Your Personality— How to Build Personal 
Fi>wer, 


MEMORY EFFICIENCY and How to Obtain It. 3/10 

An Efficient Memory is the basis of all success — the value 
immeasurable. Mr. J. L. Orton in this new book tells 
How to Train your Memory — How to Acquire a Photo* 
graphic Memory, etc., etc. 

HYPNOTISM MADE PRACTICAL 3/10 

A new book wherein is described how to induce Hypnosis— 
its Beneficial and Curative Value. Medically, Educationally 
and Socially. 


All Prices include Posiage. These hooTts can be obtained 
through your bookseller or direct from 


Were You Born Under 
X Lucky §lar? 

Astrologer reveals significance of Birthdates 
and describes zodiacal influences upon Love. 
Business, Travel, Changes, Friends, Enemies 
and Health. 

10,000 Free Horoscopes 


Prof. Randolph Roxroy, well-known Astrologer 
of The Hague, is being besieged by requests for 
FREE HOROSCOPES as a result of his public 
announcements to supply lo.ooo gratis astral 
readings. 

Endorsing his work in 
the highest terms scores 
of letters arrive daily from 
grateful recipients of the 
free horoscopes, which 
deal with the most inti- 
mate affairs of life — ^love, 
matrimony, friends, ene- 
mies, lucky days, changes, 
travel, business and 
health. 

To obtain a free horo- 
scope reading simply send 
your name, address and Prof. Roxroy 

birthdate plainly written by yourself; state 
whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss, and address you letter 
to ROXROY STUDIOS, Free Service 149F, 
Emmastraat 42, The Hague, Holland. If you 
wish, you may enclose 6d. stamps to cover 
postage and clerical work. Postage on your letter 
to Holland is 2jd. 



FRIENDSHIPS 

can be formed immediately through the U.C.C., 
an up-to-date, GENUINE and reputable intro- 
ductory medium with over 10,000 members, 
both at home and abroad. All classes suited, 
either sex. Established over 25 years. Suitable 
introductions guaranteed. Write confidentially to# 

Mr. A. M. CLARE, Sec. U.C.C. 

16 Cambridge Street London, S.W.L> 


The Book of Etiquette 

By Lady Troubridge 

SOLVES EVERY SOCIAL PROBLEM 


Send $s. (vf . to-day in full payment to 


THE WALES PUBLISHING CO. 

Dept. 149, 26 Charing Cross Rd, London w.c,s 
Qomblete Catalogue of Vital Books Free on rfOMMi# 


THE ASSOCIATED BOOKBUYERS* CO, 
Kingswood, Surrey 
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EETING BOOKS ON NEW TERMS 
The 1937-38 Edition is now ready 


It’s literal truth that we make instantly available to 
you, as never before, everything good, fine and 
permanent in books. It is plain fact that you pay 
af no more daily cost than your newspapers while you 
enjoy deep pleasure and gain real profit from your 
reading and study. It is no exaggeration to say that as 
long as you devote to self-improvement only twopence 
' a day you need never lack interest in living and a sense 
of moving on : it means, too, that the current depth 
of your pocket need not dictate the quality of your 
living. In short, books wait on you; not you on books. 
You buy your books at borrowing rates. 

Looking through its tempting pages, you will see books 
you have long been meaning to read, intending to get, 
books sometimes hard to obtain, often absent from 
libraries. You will see books which can mean much to 
you in mental growth, in adding direction and import- 
ance to your living — ^and in pure pleasure. All of these 
books, in their cheapest good editions, are standard 
books bearing the imprints of publishing houses whose 
names are, synonymous with quality. 

At a touch, without initial outlay, your choice from them 
can he on your shelves. You make an unrestricted selec- 
tion. You complete our instruction sheet, post it. By 
return come your books. Settlement, commencing after 
receipt, may he spread over any time up to i8 months. 
This is our plan, in which convenience' and economy 
play an equal part. 
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NOW 


THE ASSOCIATED BOOK- 
BUYERS’ COMPANY 

Kingswood, Tadworth Surrey. 

Send me, please, the new edition 
of MEETING BOOKS ON 
NEW TERMS. 

Name 

Address 


Subscription terms not available \ 
to residents overseas. \ 
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